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“Most Wise! Most Subtle!” 
Another Elephant Story by George Gilbert 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


PEMOVE SEAR WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 
- 


Look for the Gold Seal 


‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back’ is a big advantage 
when you buy arug these days. The 


Gold Seal is a real guarantee. 


63. The 6xg foot 
at $11.20. 
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Welcome 
to the new home— 


oa will find Congoleum Rugs ideal for 
your new home. They banish for all 
time the old-fashioned task of cleaning and 
sweeping, with its germ-laden air. While 
just as attractive in appearance aS woven 
rugs, they are made with a firm, waterproof 
surface which does not absorb dust or dirt. 
A few seconds with a damp mop will keep 
them clean and sanitary. 


Besides, they ‘‘hug the floor’”’—and never 
curl or “‘kick up”’ at the edges and corners. 


Among low-priced rugs, Congoleum $2 
Art-Rugs are by far the most beautiful, 
satisfactory and popular. They are made 
in a wide variety of very beautiful patterns, 
appropriate for every room in the home. 


144x3 feet $.90 6 x 9 feet $11.20 
3 x3 feet180 714x 9 feet 13.65 
3 x44 feet 2.75 9 x104feet 19.10 
3 x6 feet 3.65 9 x12 feet 21.85 
Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices subject to change 
without notice. 
Before buving any floor-covering for your 
home investigate Congoleum $2? Art-Rugs, 
the greatest floor-covering value in America. 


Concotzeum Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
Cleveland San Francisco Minneapolis 
Dallas Kansas City Atlanta 
Montreal 
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Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 

It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 
the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 

There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 

New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





Victor Talking Machine Co. Pate tt ete 


under the lid! Look on the label! 
Camden, New Jersey © 
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Charles E. Chapman, lawyer, 
college professor and historian, 
is an authority on Hispanic- 
American history. His writ- 
ings are more than records of 
facts, they are absorbing ro- 
mances. “The Treasure Gal- 
leons,”’ in this numter, is one 
of a series of similar articles 
by Dr. Chapman 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SunseT Macazine, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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countries, $1.00 additional. In 
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C&R ENN IRNREEERRNEEEER ZEROS 


“Qrrect lubrication” 
makes a good 
car better — 


You cannot expect one 
hundred per cent perform- 
ance and long life for your 
car unless it is correctly lu- 
bricated. 








Correct Lubrication is a 
science. 


Our Board of Lubrication ; Try dh Ui aap 
Engineers study the lubri- uh "af iy Hh 
cation needs of all makes of os wil Hi Lar 
automobiles. By their re- 

commendations of the cor- 

rect grade of Zerolene for 

each make of car they are 

bettering the performance 

and lengthening the life of 

automobiles everywhere. 


You, too, should use Zero- 
lene of the correct grade for 
your car. 


Get a Zerolene Correct 
Lubrication Chart for your | hb 
car at your dealer’s or at our Y ade Or €aC h 


nearest station. type O fF en eine 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 
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Greetings from 


MINE HOST GOWMAN 


In days of old when knights were bold 
And ladies fair were blithe and gay, 
They rested from their journey’s toil 
In-some famed inn at close of day. 
Mine host filled up the brimming cup 
And bade them welcome to his hall; 
His motto o’er the fireplace read, 
‘‘My best I offer, here, to all.’’ 

Tho’ passing time brings customs new, 
“*My best’’ Mine Host still offers you. 


An attractive, illustrated folder depict- 
ing the varied scenic beauties, sports 
and pastimes of “‘America’s Evergreen 
Playground’ ’—the Pacific Northwest— 
has just been printed by*‘ Mine Host” 
Gowman. A copy will be mailed to any- 
one interested in this wonder-region. 
Send for it and learn of the many mar- 
vels and fascinating pleasures which 
this land of the setting sun offers to its 
guests. Then Mr. Gowman will gladly 
supply you with detailed information 
and illustrated literature relating to 
any particular locality or sport, and 
will advise you as to boat or motor trips, 
excursions, resorts and accommoda- 
tions. You can learn where to go and 
how to get there from Seattle and plan 
your trip to the Coast so as to make it 
most enjoyable. 


GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex Wilhard Hotel 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


« 





PLAN rurtre HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 
“4 . 


60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1 
perp OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 8 above books FREE 
book of 80 Special Plans, ~ Garage folder 
EXTRA—48 one Bungalows,” to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
mey back if not freee 
E,W. ermawets 5 a 00. Architects, 682 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





a FRER 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATI ONS 


PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS ¢2¢ RESORTS 


Sinerdcau Tha vel /jureau 








0S ANGELES FRANCISCO 
Les ANcELES 685 [TARKET S7. 











Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 


a 


address plainly written. 








Confirming Our Judgment 


Q. I would be pleased to receive any 
information which you can give me con- 
cerning the areas in the Eureka land dis- 
trict which are to be opened for settle- 
ment. Where are they located and what 
kind of land is it?) What are the possi- 
bilities for future development? 

I am an ex-soldier and single. What 
are the filing fees, and how long would I 
have to live on the land, and what im- 
provements would I be required to make? 
—A. W. T., PorTLAND, ORE. 


A. The United States Land Office at 
Eureka, California, writes as follows con- 
cerning homestead land to be opened: 

“There are about 6000 acres of this land 
in our district, but in our opinion this 
figure is misleading and we have examined 
our records and find that much of this 
land is already patented, leaving only 
scattered pieces that can be filed on. We 
have a letter from the Forest Service 
stating that the ‘land to be opened is 
practically worthless.’ 

“We do not have maps or lists of this 
land for distribution, but we are per- 
mitted to make township plats for which 
we charge $1.00 per township, and you 
would have to name the township and 
range you desire to have made. . Other 
vacant land in our district is in the 
mountains and most of it is pretty steep 
and rough and not in large bodies but 
scattered over the district.” 

You can see from this that it is hardly 
worth while to spend money investigating 
these claims. 


A Home and a Garden 


Q. After having read your construc- 
tive answers to correspondents for years I 
now write you for information. My wife 
and I are nearing seventy, with two or 
three thousand dollars for a home and 
four or five thousand to be put out at 
interest, are now in the West looking for a 
suitable climate in which to make our 
home. 

After two years’ residence here we feel 
that a warmer climate, though not too 
warm, will suit us better, and we intend 
to come to California within the next few 
months. 

We wish to get a small holding in a 
locality affording modern conveniences 
and the best climatic comforts near.some 
village, where we can produce our own 
supply of fruit, vegetables, poultry, milk, 
etc. Do not wish to locate where there is 
any malaria. Will you kindly compare 
the advantages and disadvantages climat- 
ically or otherwise of the Napa valley 
with the San Joaquin, Santa Clara and 
Sacramento valleys, also Southern Cali- 
fornia. Please have literature sent to me 
from Napa valley or near Calistoga, or 
other places where a comfortable healthy . 
home may be had reasonably, but 
not in a malarial or fever district. Have 
heard the Sacramento valley is malarious. 


W. G., Tacoma, WAsH. 


A. Inourjudgment your choice should 
lie between the Napa, the Sonoma and the 
Santa Clara valleys and Southern Califor. 
nia. The first three valleys are almost 
alike, climatically, except that the rz infall 
in winter is slightly heavier in Sonoma and 
Napa valleys than it is in the Santa Clara 
valley. The summers in all of these 
regions are dry, rainless and not excess 
ively hot. The Santa Clara valley is more 
highly developed and has better trans. 
portation facilities than either of the other 
two, but land prices are also higher. 

In southern California, in turn, land 
prices are still higher than in the ‘\anta 
Clara valley. 

In our judgment you could find a very 
nice location of the kind you describe near 
Santa Rosa, Napa, Los Gatos, Calis+oga, 
St. Helena or Healdsburg. We are asking 
the civic bodies of these various com- 
munities to send you printed descriptive 
matter and we stand ready to supply any 
further information you may desire. 


The Value of Lemon Orchards 
Q. Will you kindly tell me what is 


considered a fair price per acre for bearing 
lemon orchards in a proved lemon dis- 
trict? And about what can be exp cted 
as the average annual yield per tree'— 
A. S. H., Mopesto, Ca tir. 

A. Your question is rather difficult to 
answer, as a number of factors enter into 
the value of a lemon grove. You might as 
well ask concerning the value of a grocery 
store. 

Speaking in broad generalities, how- 
ever, we should say that a first-class lemon 
grove, with good water rights, first-class 
soil and in a frostless district should be 
worth not less than $2000 an acre. Under 
normal market conditions it pays good 
interest on this investment. As to the 
average yield per tree, we prefer to have 
you obtain very definite data from the 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 
California. 


Pioneering by Men Over Sixty 


Q. Several years ago I received a 
pamphlet describing the country at the 
north end of the N. C. & O. R. R., and 
offering town lots in Lakeport at one 
dollar each. What kind of country is the 
district east, west and north of Goose 
Lake? I am going to be retired by a rail 
road within a year and will have money 
enough to buy a piece of land. I have 
been engaged in cattle breeding on my 
Ohio land and think I would like to live in 
that part of the country. Many years ago 
when I was in the regular army we 
marched through southern Idaho from 
the falls of the Snake River to a fort on 
the Rogue River in southern Oregon and 
we marched round the north end of the 
lake where we were met by a detachment 
of cavalry who had horses for us, and we 
rode to the fort on the Rogue River. 
How is that railroad from Reno to Lake- 
ville, Oregon? We caught some migiity 
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fine fish in that lake. What does land 
sell for round there and what is the winter 
climate?—F. B., CLEVELAND, Onto. 

A. We doubt whether the country 
north and east of Goose Lake would be 
suitable for your plan if your retiring from 
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en the railroad service indicates that you are 
“isco over sixty. This is still the a 
—] the pioneering work will have to be done y 

should by fang age’ As ag raged from your eves Q be na) / 
‘ revious trip through this country it is 
nd the bigh and dry, a plateau region with hot, “wey to ive. 

alifor. rainless summers and _ comparatively 

most . 

: severe winters, the thermometer some- : 

infall times going down to zero and snow often Here they come,—the year’s 

aand BH covering the ground a foot or two deep. three bleakest months of sleet 

Se In our judgment a small ranch for a and storm and ice, with only a 

these BH man of your age should be located in the b GIES Rr Hy ay ER Hag se 

“CESS BE milder coast climate, say in the valleys of reath of fresh air before the sti- 

' — © the Coast Range or the Cascades, near fling summer. Nearly half of each 

ee | Medford, Grant’s Pass or Roseburg. year spent in climatic discomfort! 

thet The commercial clubs of these places will : ets 

H send you printed information concerning There’s a better way of living. . \ Sa 
- land prices, climate, and other data. You will find vaca teased : i 
Santa re u é i: pet 
wa Durham and Atascadero springtime, and out-of-door life, a 
enea fe 2 Will on pare ee me ae with sunshine nearly every day \ 
‘ tion avout the land allotments at Dur- 

‘ kee ham, California, also the Atascadero each mo, and all the beauty of 

ene project ocean, mountains and bay at your 
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Which do you think the best proposi- 
tion for a person to start in the chicken 
business, the Durham or Atascadero 
project? I read about the Durham colony 
in the October issue of SUNSET, and won- 
dered if there would be any chance for me 


very door at San Diego, Southern 
California’s sparkling harbor city. 


A few hours of delightfully in- 


teresting travel will bring you to 


hat is there.—A. J. B., Myrtie Creek, Ore. this city by the sea, with its mo- 
e A. We are asking the State Land toring, water sports, launch par- 
~ Settlement Board, University of Cali- ties, its all-year golf, tennis, and 
- fornia, Berkeley, Calif., to send you in- 2 : p eee. F 
ce: @ formation concerning its projects at open-air recreation, Iree from Cli- 


Durham and Delhi. Both of these proj- 


matic rigors and invigorated by 


ult to ects are backed by the State of Cali- : 

r into fornia, but we déche whether there are the daily ocean breeze. 

ght as any allotments left in these two projects. It’s the ideal city for your per- 
rocery HH} Still, it would be well to register for manent home 

future developments of this kind. : 

hee We ee es a saree The San Diego-California 
emon ou to buy land in the Atascadero co ony. : : 

-class Tn our ps the prices asked for the Club, an organization of 1,000 
ld be § land are entirely too high, considering the representative citizens, will wel- 
~ - that not Ramee FN is available come you and you'll find imme- 
go or the irrigation of the entire acreage, ; . 

o the this lack a intensive cultivation im- diate friends among 90,000 busy, 
have § possible on the land depending only on hospitable residents at 

n the the natural rainfall. In our opinion the 

side, HM average area of the individual plots is 
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entirely too small to enable any one to 
make a living thereon except, perhaps, 
the exceptional few experienced truck 
growers who have the best soil and ample 
water. 


* No Data on Mexico 


Q. If you have any information as to 
climate, soil or anything else likely to 
interest an intending visitor to the city of 
Tepic, in what was the Territory of Tepic, 
on the west coast of Mexico, that you can 
send me, I would much like to have it.— 
J. H. G., Santa Cruz, Cat. 


_ A. We have no information concern- 
ing the climate, soil or any other aspects 
of the Territory of Tepic. The. Service 
Buresu limits its scope to the American 
territory from the Rocky Mountains 
west. It would require too large an 
organization to attempt to gather data on 
oreiy 1 countries. 
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5a California 


Through Pullman service is operated between 
San Diego and Chicago over the new San Diego 
and Arizona Railway, in connection with the Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific “Golden State Lim- 
ited.” A delightful, mild climate trip through 
Imperial Valley and magnificent scenery. 





San Dreco-Cauirornia Cus, 302 Spreckels Bldg., San Diego, California. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San Diego, California. 


Name 


This booklet tells 
more about it. Sign 
the coupon and get 
it free by return mail. 





Address. 
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Returns greater than Interest 
APEAL TS wisely invested in 


producing corporations, creates 
wealth—makes commodities more 
abundant. 


By bringing together individuals 
with money to loan and sound cor- 


porations desiring to borrow, we 
perform a three-fold service: 


(1) To investor-clients by soundly 


The following pieces 
of Investment Litera- 
ture are for free dis- 
tribution without ob- 
ligation. Check those 
in which you are in- 
terested, clip out and 
mail to our office 
nearest you today: 


[ ] Elementary Principles 
of Safe Investment 
[ | California Hydro- 
eleétric Securilies 
] yf 4 # Opp af 
nities of Today 





investing their money; 


(2) To borrowing corporations by 
providing funds for extended 
operations; 

(3) To the public by serving the 
essential needs of human progress. 


You now participate indirectly in 
the service we perform. You can 
participate directly in the benefits 
of our activities. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & Co. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 
61 Broadway Merchants Exchange Trust & Savings Bldg. 812 Second Ave. Yeon Bldg. 
SS2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Sunny Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. Located in the foothill orchards of tlie 
famous Santa Clara Valley. Los Gatos is beautifully 
situated and has an ideal climate. Property at 
reasonable prices. Address Chamber of Commerce. 





*“*Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits. cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents Secured. Prompt Service. Avoid 


dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record of 


| 


In- | 


vention’’ form and free book telling how to obtain | 


a patent. 


Send sketch or model of your inven- | 


tion for preliminary examination and advice free. | 


Charges reasonable. Write today. J. L. 
& Co., 155 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patent. Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature, Prompt service. Twenty years — 
ence. Talbert & Talbert, 4930 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Jackson | 


Send model or | 


| 
| 
| 





HELP WANTED 





Salesmen Wanted. New patented gasoline 
gauge for Fords and Chevrolets—tells at night 
without light. Retails $1.00. $15.00 daily profit 
easy. A. P. Johnson, Sales Manager, 1410 W. 59th 
St., Chicago. 





We Will Start You in the Cleaning and Dye- 
ing business. Little capital needed; big profits. 
Write for booklet. The Ben-Vonde System, 
Dept. L., Charlotte, N..C. 





Sell Pudding: Powders—delicious dessert. 
Fast sellers; quick repeaters; big profit. Send for 
terms arid sample. C. H. Stuart & Company, 
7 Main Street, Newark, New York 





Wanted Refined Lady or Gentlemen with 
means, to take active part in Art Motion Picture 
Photography, write, J. G. Koppel, 564 Couch St., 
Portland, Oregon. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Plans for Poultry Heuses. All styles. 150 
Illustrations. Also copy of ‘*The Full Egg Basket."’ 
These will surely please—send 25c. Inland Poultry 
Journal, Dept. 79, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Books on genealogies, pedigrees, coats of 
arms. Practically every name. Please state what 
you are interested in. Chas. A.O’Connor, 21 Spruce 
St., New York. 





Old Coins. Large Spring Selling Catalogue 
of coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein 101H Tre- 
mont St., Boston Mass. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Burean, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 
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A department devoted to investments in the 
Far-West. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Edito, 


and should be accompanied by return postage 




















Commodity Prices 





and Finance 


A Few Simple Rules That 
Will Help the Investor 


ALLING commodity prices mean 
rising bond prices. A comparison 
of the prices of commodities and 
bonds extending over a period of 
years will show this to be true. The rez 
sons have been set forth in recent article 
in this department. When commodity 
prices were at their highest altitude it was 
pointed out that such a condition of itself 
made an exceptional opportunity to buy 
sound bonds at what ought to prove to be 
the lowest prices of a generation. 
Bonds have since advanced in quoted 
value, but still are away below intrinsic 
value. The nearer a “normal” state is ap- 
proached in the economic situation the 
shorter will become the gap between 
quoted and real values of high grade 
seasoned investment securities. Disre- 
garding temporary fluctuations brought 
about by temporary circumstances, tt 
may be said that bonds are now starting 
on one of the long upward swings with 
which students of investment affairs ar 
familiar. This cycle of rising prices should 
continue over a period of years. As the 
readjustment process continues the trend 
of living costs will be downward, money 
rates will ease off, banking credit will bein 
more plentiful supply; as a concomitant 
movement the trend of bond prices will be 
upward. 































Safety First 


The lesson of this changing period is ty 
take advantage of the present opportunit 
to invest wisely and safely. The man whi 
buys bonds today will at some future ti 
be enjoying an income of from 6% to 7% 
while he who then invests will be able t 
secure an income of only round 4% from 
the selfsame securities. When you i 
vest you not only employ your mone} 
profitably but you fix for a long period ¢ 
years ahead the net rate of income whic 
your investment will earn. First, safety 
then high income, and lastly convert 
bility (degree of readiness with which yo 
can resell on short notice), are the thing 
to keep in mind when investing youl 
savings. 
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at $98.50 per share. 


for 1114 years. 


The Interest 


per share. 


in value. 





It is free from all California state taxes. 





It is exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax. 


It pays you $1.75 per share in dividend checks 
mailed to you every 90 days. 


It is authorized by the Railroad Commission 
y of the State of California. 



































« It begins earning 7.1 per cent on your money 
. the moment you buy. 


The Investment 
Cent Prior Preferred Non-Assessable Stock 


The Dividends 


$1.75 per share mailed to you every 90 days 


The Increase 


Re-Investment Time 


Interest on many mortgages and on savings accounts and bond issues is pay- 
able during January. Also many loans come due and are paid. This month is 
therefore one of the great re-investment months of the year. 


| Resolve now to have a dividend check mailed to you every 
tf | 90 days for the coming year and many years to come. 


An investment in ten shares of Sg Joaquin Power Prior Preferred Stock will more 
than double your money in I 1!/years, as you can see from the following schedule: 


Ten shares of San 
Joaquin 7 Per 


$985.00 


Yielding 7.10 per 


cent per annum, or 


805.00 


Dividends deposited 
regularly in a Savings 
Bank paying 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded, tor 111% years. 


208.07 


This stock will be 
worth not less than 
par in 111% years, increasing at least $1.50 


15.00 





Total Value 7:8285'n ned 
dends, Savings Bank interest and increase $201 3 07 


Buy San Joaquin Power Pisce Prerarrea Stock 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK-—MAIL TODAY 








San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Stock Sales Department, 
Fresno, California. 

Please send me without obligation on my part your 
booklet containing information regarding San Joaquin 
Power. 
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« It may be bought in lots from one share up- 
ward at $98.50 per share. 
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Saves 
Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket, or 
lady’s handbag, without 
bulging. Each hook holds 
two keys. All leathers. 
Rated dealers wanted. 

L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. L, Springfield, Mass. 
Western Canada Agents 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 
Winnipeg 
Eastern Canada Agents 
Fulian Sale Lea. Goods Co. 
Toronto 





Prices 
Slightly 





At DEALERS 











BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation ofthe eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From ard to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 

Alaska wr Seattle 
New York Ros 


THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 


the State Capitol 


Cincinnati 








San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 


S. F. Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 











The proper handling of money is a 
science in itself. To.avoid waste and use- 
less expenditure is the basis, to so admin- 
ister expenditures as to get the greatest 
legitimate return for the smallest possible 
outlay is the operation. It is so simple to 
state it, but to do it is a matter of some 
complexity. Specialized knowledge 
counts here as in any field of human en- 
deavor. The same general principles hold 
in the making of investments. 


Use Common Sense 


But to amplify the philosophy of suc- 
cessful investing, there are some points 
that should be clearly emphasized. 

If you make it a rule to approach every 
contemplated investment in the mental 
attitude of the specified sum of money in 
question being all you ever will have to 
invest, and for that reason your selection 
must be in accordance with such a cir- 
cumstance, you will have solved the first 
of your problems. Don’t buy an invest- 
ment as you would an article of wearing 
apparel—if it doesn’t please it can be 
discarded. A little more thought in the 
handling of money, from expenditures in 
the ordinary routine of day-to-day living 
all the way up the scale to where you are 
laying by savings for old age or unlooked 
for needs, would save all of us some 
anxious hours when the winds of adversity 
blow. 

Always remember that sharpers abound 
in every quarter to cheat the unwary. 
Beware of the get-rich-quick promoter. 
Stick to the time tried and experience 
tested. You won’t be promised so much 
in a reputable bond house, but you will 
get reality instead of glittering generalities. 
Reason these things out for yourself. 
Common sense is the best guide in the 
market place as well as in the home. 

There is no great mystery about finance. 
It’s really all very simple, once one un- 
derstands it. You don’t expect the 
impossible in your own business, why 
expect it in the investment field? 

Money in hand represents the toil, self- 
denial and frugality of some one. That 
some one may be yourself, or it may have 
been some one who bequeathed the 
money to you. At any rate money saved 
is entitled to respect and to respectful 
treatment. There is a lot to think over 
in this statement. Treat your money well 
and it will treat you well. 

Do not invest in anything unless fully 
convinced of the wisdom of the under- 
taking. This conviction can come from 
only one of two sources: (1) your own 
knowledge; (2) the word of some one else. 
As to the first, have you really the knowl- 
edge, or is it but opinion or guess work? 
As to the second, whose word is it that you 
are taking? Always stop and ask yourself 


these questions before coming to a final 
decision. If this were done there wouldn’t 
be so much money lost i in unwise invest. 
ments. The old saying, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush” is pecul- 
iarly applicable to investments. Isn’t g 
small return with safety of principal better 
than rosy promises that can not be made 
good? What advantage is it to have an 
investment that promises an enormous 
yield, if you never get the yield, and in 
the end lose the principal too? Greed is 
one thing you should leave behind when 
you approach an investment; to carry 
cupidity with you is fatal. 

axes and interest payments are the 
bane of existence for many people. ‘Thrift 
and a rigorous rule of saving will banish 
the nightmare of being in debt. 

Look with a suspicious eye upon every- 
thing that promises a rate of return out 
of keeping with going investment yields, 
He who promises overmuch usually in- 
tends performance not at all. 

These are some of the things to be ‘<ept 
in mind. Successful investors do keep 
them in mind, and act accordingly. At 
this time, when real investment opovor- 
tunities are so varied and in such abun- 
dant supply, it is well to ring the charges 
on the fundamentals. 


Investment, Not Speculation 


During the war some twenty-odd 
millions of Americans, through the petr- 
otic urge, bought Government bonds. For 
the vast majority of these to buy a bond 
was a new experience. They learned 
nothing of the rudiments of successful 
investing; they merely loaned their Gov- 
ernment their savings and took in ex- 
change the Government’s promise to pay 
in the form of what is called Liberty 
Bonds. They since have had the pleasur- 
able experience of ‘ ‘clipping coupons. 
They will, or will not, become “investors” 
as their first experiments in the invest- 
ment field prove profitable or disastrous. 
Here is a potential force of mighty eco- 
nomic power—if they become investors in 
the true sense of the word. Financial 
writers, banks, and bond houses, ere a 
great responsibility in training and edu- 
cating these embryo investors. They need 
elementary instruction; the usual run of 
“financial reviews” goes over their heads. 

The pitfalls of speculation are many 
and the net is spread for those who 
through ignorance or carelessness do not 
know how to properly handle money. It 
is to be remembered that investment is 
one thing, speculation another. The way 
to avoid speculative traps is to consult 
your banker. The way to safely and 
profitably invest your savings is to keep 
intouch with a reputable investment 
firm. 





Help Your Church 


SUNSET offers a plan whereby the people 
of any church in the West can add to its in- 
come by a little co-operative effort on the 


part of its members. Sunset’s ‘“‘Help Your 
Church” plan provides for a maximum of 
results, without involving extensive organiza- 
tion work, and what is more important, it re- 


quires absolately no i 





Be the FIRST in your community to write to 
our CHURCH HELP DEPT. for details. 
Address 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 
460 Fourth St. San Francisco, Calif. 











from 5 cents to 12 cents. 
tive increases. 





‘Easy Come, Easy Go!’ 


Last spring sugar went from 10 cents to 30 cents a pound; rice climbed 

Somebody made millions out of these specula- 

What has become of the profits? You won’t shed tears 

when you read next month Harold J. FitzGerald’s enlightening story of 

the manner in which the speculators lost their profits overnight through 
their own greed. 
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Plan for the Comforts 


of a Retired Future 


As you look toward the sunset of Life, do 
you see it golden with the peace and comfort 
which only financial independence can give? 


Or is there on the horizon a cloud that 


threatens disaster and poverty? 

The day of youth and strength must learn to 
make provision forthe day when you can no 
longer earn. 

There isno other door through which you 


can enter into the joys and comforts of a 
retired future save through the door of Sys- 


| tematic Saving and Careful Investing. 


These are the two things that you must do. 
You must save and imvest and you must do 
them systematically. Learn to look upon 
them as ove problemi—not two. 


Saving is but the beginning of thrift. Thrift 
means profit, and you make profit by investing. 


If you are not saving as much as you should, 
it probably is because you have no systematic 


plan for investing. You ope to be an investor 
some day, but that day is always in the future be- 
cause moneyto make thestartfailstoaccumulate. 


You go on from year to year neglecting to 
stem the tide upon which youaredrifting toward 
financial failure. If you face the future with 
forebodings you have it in your power to change 
your outlook. This you can begin to do today. 


Resolve to save a certain sum each month. 
Consider it as binding an obligation as rent or 
food. Too many people try to save the /ast dollar 
of theirincome. You should save the frs¢ dollar. 


Then as soon as you have saved it you should 
put it towork. Idle money earns nothing and 
you are tempted to spend it. 

Your investments should embrace these four fundamentals: 
(1) safety (2) liberal income yield (3) quick cashability and 
(4) the privilege of investing in small amounts monthly. 
All four are vital. 

Common sense applied to this problem will put you out 
of the reach of worry, give you a new outlook and a new 
happiness, and stem the tide of failure. 


We have published a booklet, ‘‘Getting Ahead,” which shows how 
saving and investing can be systematized and put on a profitable 
basis. A complimentary copy will be sent to you upon request. 


IKRIEBEL & COMPANY 


Investment B 


1657 -137 South La Salle roereet - Chicago 
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99% PURE 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the 


Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing 


COPYRIGHT 1920 BY THE PROCTER & GamaLe GO., CINCINNATI 


= 
‘y ROM every standpoint Ivory Soap is economical. 

It is economical in its cost. No soap so big and so good 
sells for so little. 

It is economical in its all-round bath and toilet use. Special 
toilet soap is not required in the home where Ivory is used. 
It is economical in that it floats. You are reminded to 
take it out of the water instead of having it sink out of 
sight and waste away. 

The use of Ivory Soap is true economy because it gives 
you everything you want at the lowest price for which all 
these essentials can be obtained. 


Be) eee 


TRAE ea HES 


= 
¢ 
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Do you know the SAFE way 
to wash silks and other fine 
fabrics? 


Send for free Sample 
package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Try it on any 
delicate garment and 
you will know that you 
finally have found a 
safe way to wash your 
loveliest clothes. Ad- 
dress The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 
27-B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


following general household soaps: Pand G The White Naphtha Soap, 


Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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Employment, sales, orders, manufacturing, 
idher Prices 2! the activities of America, were below 
« normal with the beginning of the new year. 
faring 1921 e 4 p 
They will continue subnormal for six 
wees or two months. But the long-faced calamity howler 
Meed not, therefore, fill the highways and byways with his 
Mdole‘ul din. He ought to be censored; curfew should ring 
Hfor him at6a.m. He should be abolished by ordinance, for 
whe is the country’s most dangerous pest at present. 
Keep this in mind when considering the year’s prospects: 
Fundamental conditions are as sound as a gold dollar. 
In housing, in railroad equipment, in steel products, in 
F electrical development, in a dozen other basic lines, the 
> country has not by a long shot caught up with actual present 
| needs. 
4 Retailers of all kinds have bought minimum quantities for 
eight months. They are now unloading the last of their 
| hold-over high-priced stocks. In a month they will be 
buying heavily on the new and much lower price level. 
The consumer has been waiting for the retailer’s inevitable 
price reductions. He is beginning to buy now. He'll buy 
more and more. By the end of March we ought to see active, 
normal business in almost every line. Thereafter a new 
danger will arise. That 


Danger of 
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experience of 1919 will be repeated, that the shutdown of 
mills and factories will create a shortage which, combined 
with a sudden demand for goods, will again drive the price 
level too high. 

Normal trade, good wages, decent profits, stable prices 
ought to be the policy of all business men who know what’s 
good for them, the country and the world. If they start 
profiteering, the next slump will hit them right between the 
eyes. 


U U 


During the last four months we have had a 
fine example of the effect produced by 
uncertain prices. Uncertainty was the 
monkey-wrench that slowed down the 
machinery. Everybody held back, waiting for the bump at 
the bottom of the descent. 

The experience we have had should enlighten us concern- 
ing the difficulties confronting European business men who 
do not know from day to day whether the value of their 
money on the international market is going up or down, 
who can’t tell whether six months hence their currency will 
be worth double or only half of what it is today. By virtue 
of the violent fluctuations in 
the various exchanges, Euro- 


No More Loans 
Until Europe 
Cleans House 





danger consists of a new 
buying boom on top of an 
actual shortage of goods 
created by the present manu- 







: . @osn! 
facturing stagnation. THIS GOING 
) rad DOWN 'SNT 
Remember conditions two THE FUND 
We a <s THOVGHT I 
years ago? A million civil- I WouLe BE! 


ians were out of work; the 
army was being demobilized, 
mills and factories were shut 

‘ down because everybody 

expected a drop in the war 
prices after the Armistice, 
and nobody placed orders. 
Then the rush began and the 
retailers ran out of ink mark- 
ing up prices. 

It’s just the same now. 
Raw materials like wool, rub- 
ber, copper, tobacco, coffee, 
lead, zinc and cotton are 
almost down to 1914 levels, 
olten below them, yet no- 
body buys and more plants 
are shutting down. It was 
just this way in February, 
1919, except that raw mate- 
rials were excessively expen- 
sive. You know what hap- 
pened when the _ buying 
started. 

The danger in 1921 is not 
that prices will go out of 
ight downward, but that the 
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On the Trailer 


pean business has become 
gambling, and gambling 
\ hampers production. 

\ For our own benefit we 

| have to help Europe stabilize 
uf its currency values, but we 
} can’t do it simply by loaning 

money or giving credit. 
That money or credit would 
be immediately diverted into 
the pockets of the bankrupt 
governments through taxa- 
tion or through the issue of 
more paper money and would : 
merely encourage these gov- 
ernments to waste more 
billions on imperialistic ad- 
ventures and increasing ar- 
maments. Before we loan 
Europe any money or credit, 
the Administration must tact- 
fully but firmly insist upon a 
general housecleaning, upon 
reduction of armaments and 
of state expenses all round. 
Unless such a step is taken 
first, new loans made to 
Europe will sink into the 
same rat hole through which 
the other billions vanished. 
So long as the annual deficits 
incurred by the governments 
of Europe run into billions, 











Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 
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INTERNATIONA‘ 


The newest addition to the insurance policy of the Pacific Coast, the superdreadnaught California on the way to dry-dock. The Califor ia 


carries twelve fourteen-inch guns besides the armament of smaller calibers and the torpedo equipment. 


She is exceptionally 


speedy despite her heavy armor and is equipped with electric propulsion machinery 


it would be silly to advance more money to their subjects. 
Like a bankrupt railroad, they must reorganize, trim both 
operating expenses and capital charges before new funds can 
wisely be entrusted them. 


U U 


The Department of Agriculture deserves 
and Excessive the gratitude of the country for its efforts 

to bring down the farmer’s production 
Farm Costs costs. It is camping on the trail of the 
fertilizer manufacturers, for instance, urging them to give 
the farmer the full benefit of the rapidly dropping costs both 
of raw material and of manufacturing expense. Wide pub- 
licity should be given these efforts and the names of the 


Low Prices 


firms that rob the farmer should be held up to public 


scorn if their actions do not justify prosecution. 
It is most important that this year’s crops be grown with 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News Tribune 


Turn It Off Completely While We Fix It Right 


a minimum expense. They must compete with low-cost 
European crops next fall; they must supply low-cost . ood 
and raw material for all America, yet they must leave the 
American farmer a reasonable margin of profit to keep up 
his purchasing power. When the farmer can’t buy, industry 
and commerce in the cities slow down. Agricultural pros- 
perity is the backbone of national prosperity, and agri- 
culture can’t thrive when its costs are inflated and its 
receipts deflated. 


v U 


If you don’t believe that there is a renewed 
danger of shortage and price inflation in 
many lines, look at conditions in the 
lumber business. Beginning in October, 
many of the mills in Oregon, Washington and California 
reduced their shifts or shut down altogether. In December, 
less than a year after the peak of the highest prices ever paid 
for lumber, fully fifty per cent of the mills in the important 
timber districts of the Pacific Slope are shut down. 

Now look at the other side of the picture. Today the 
housing shortage is as great as it ever was. For five years 
the country has not put up enough new buildings to replace 
those that burned down or wore out; it has made no pro- 
vision for the eight million new residents of America. In 
1919 building started with a rush, but the enormous cost 
increases paralyzed its activity within six months. Except 
in Los Angeles where they propose to house newcomers and 
tourists in tents pitched in the parks, where the total 
volume of new construction exceeded the enormous total of 
sixty millions in 1920, nobody is building unless he abso- 
lutely must, no retail lumber yard is buying a board unless it 
has been ordered by a customer. 

The public knows that the general price level is going 
down and it is waiting for building cost to follow the 
general trend. It is neither good sense nor good business to 
put $10,000 into a structure when exactly the same building 
can be put up six months later for $8000. If the building 
interests, the material men, the contractors and building 
mechanics are wise, they will bring the present excessive 
costs down to a reasonable level with all speed possible. 

Thereafter will come the test of their wisdom and fore- 
sight. With reduced costs building will start with a rush. 
That rush can easily be made the excuse for driving prices 
and wages up again. [ft will be hard to resist the temptation 
to do a little more profiteering. It will take foresight and 
strength of character to refrain from tacking on an extra 
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Famine and 


the Profiteers 
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thousand or two all along the line when contracts are 
abundant, but such a policy will have, can have, only one 
result: another buyers’ strike, renewed stagnation. 

What shall it be, gentlemen of the building business? Ten 
years of healthy, continuous activity with reasonable, fair, 
steady profits, or ten months of greedy profiteering followed 
by a sudden slack, by idleness, unemployment and distress? 

Farsighted leaders in the lumber business see the situa- 
tion clearly. They saw it last year when the Weyerhaeuser 
interests tried to check rising lumber prices. They know 
that the zigzag line is the longest way to permanent pros- 

erity. Let us hope that the other factors in the building 
business will likewise see the light. 


U v 


Present and Alaska has been the stepchild of the nation. 
Future Needs It has given gold, copper, cod, halibut, seal 

PA lecka and salmon with a lavish hand, but until 
_ the construction of the Alaskan railroad it 


received nothing in return. Containing immense deposits of 
high-grade coal, Alaska was yet compelled to import its fuel 
from Washington and Australia because the Federal Gov- 
emment, fearing a repetition of the process through which 
the nation lost its timber and mineral wealth, kept all of 
Alask:.’s publicly owned natural resources under lock and 
key for fourteen years. This locking-up held back Alaska’s 
development; it was bitterly and justly resented by the 


Alaskans, yet it accomplished its purpose. Alaska’s re- 
sources are today unimpaired, unmonopolized and available 
for wise, farsighted development. 

Take the Pribiloff Island seal herd, for instance. Unregu- 
lated and unsupervised, this herd dwindled from two million 
head to barely a hundred thousand in thirty years. For five 
years it has been locked up; now it exceeds two hundred 


thousand and is still growing. Salmon, on the contrary, ad- 
ministered loosely and what Alaskans would call liberally, 
is threatening to join the buffalo and the passenger pigeon 
unless early and drastic measures are taken to regulate fish- 
eries and to increase the number of hatcheries. 

The next Congress will again have before it the Curry bill 
creating an Alaskan development board to have complete 
charge of Alaskan resources. Nobody in the Far West wants 
to hold back Alaskan growth; everybody realizes that the 
division of authority among twenty different bureaus of five 
or six governmental departments whose busy heads are five 
thousand miles from Alaska is not the proper system of ad- 
ministration, yet it is questionable whether that provision 
of the Curry bill limiting membership on the board to actual 
residents of Alaska is entirely wise and justified. 

Local men are prone to forget the future and act only on 
present needs. The millions of acres of unproductive, barren 
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Le Cocg, in the Portland Telegram 


Right Under His Nose 


stump lands round the Great Lakes, in the South and in the 
Far West are eloquent witnesses to the folly of blind local 
interest that sacrifices the wealth of the next generation for 
today’s profit. Alaska must and should have a resident 
board, but two of the five members should be selected from 
residents of the States proper that the future may be safe- 
guarded. 


U U 


The liners that operated between the 
Orient and the Pacific Coast three hundred 
years ago—they were government-owned 
vessels, by the way—required seven 
months for the eastward journey and, according to Dr. 
Chapman’s interesting article on page 31 of this issue, 
neither the cuisine nor the accommodations for passengers 
were particularly inviting. In fact, the testimonials of 
passengers quoted by Dr. Chapman seem to indicate that 
the worst hell-ship of modern marine fiction offered the 
common sailor an array of luxuries that would have turned 


Star-Spangled 
Liners Return 
to the Pacific 










COPYRIGHT N. Y. SHIPBUILDING CORP, 


The Spanish treasure galleons, for 250 years the sole means of crossing the Pacific, took three months going and seven months coming on the 
Manila-Mexico run. The Creole State, first of the Shipping Board liners to go into service, will make the San Francisco-Manila run 
in three weeks. This combination passenger-and-freight steamer is 502 feet long, carries 84 first-class passengers and will make 


regular trips to Manila, Calcutta and other oriental ports. She is the first of twelve liners assigned to the Pacifie Coast 
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Hon. John Oliver is the premier of British Columbia, where the 
He came to B. C. in 1879, 
cutting and splitting 6000 cedar posts and rails the first winter with 


“Hon.” is always translated as “Honest.” 

the aid of a partner. He has been farming and mining in the Province 

ever since. Alongside of him is his father, Robert Oliver, ninety years 
young and a pioneer settler of Grey county, Ontario 


the first-c:ass passengers on the Manila galleons green with 
envy. 

The story of the Manila galleons, traversing the ocean 
regularly every ycar from the Philippines to the Pacific 
Coast for two centurics and a half, throws a vivid light upon 
the world position of Spain after the discovery of America. 
It also illustrates the important role played by the merchant 
marine in the struggle for commercial and political suprem- 
acy of the Pacific Basin. 

Five years ago the United States, greatest of the nations 
bordering the Pacific, saw the last of its trans-Pacific liners 
abandon the trade lanes to the Orient. This month the 
first of the new fleet of American passenger liners built, 
owned and operated by Americans, is scheduled for its first 
voyage to the Orient, to be followed by twelve others at 
short intervals. Whatever the mistakes of the Shipping 
Board may have been in its impossible task of building and 
operating efficiently a fleet of two thousand steamers, it has 
restored the Stars and Stripes to the. Pacific. 

Let’s keep them there. 


U U 


Under the new water power law a commis- 
sion of cabinet officers, including the 
secretary of the interior, will pass on all 
applications for permits to build reservoirs, 
canals, pipe and transmission lines on the public lands of 
the Far West, including the territory comprised in the 
national parks. Last summer the irrigators of the Snake 
River Valley in southern Idaho, having for two years sus- 
tained heavy losses through water shortage, succeeded in 
causing the House of Representatives to pass a bill allowing 
the irrigators to build a dam and flood the level floor of the 
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the Senate during the closing days of the session. 


Its passage by the House aroused a tempest similar to the 
one that broke when Congress was asked by San Francisco 


for permission to construct a reservoir in the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley, an almost unknown and unfrequented part of 
Yosemite National Park. As a result of this tempest there 
is now before Congress a bill so amending the Water Power 
Act that the present national parks and all territory which 
may be added to them in the future are taken from the 
jurisdiction of the federal water commission. The avowed 
intent of this amendment is, of course, to prevent all water 
development, whether for irrigation or for power, on ai! the 
territory of the national parks, present or future. 

Three major national parks, the Rocky Mountain, the 
Grand Canyon and the Zion, have been newly created in the 
last few years. Applications for additional parks anc for 
increasing the area of existing ones are pending. If they 
are granted and if the amendment to the Water Power Act 
goes through, water development on an immense area of 
Far Western mountain country will be prevented. 

Is this absolute prevention to be desired? 


U U 


Before the federal water power commission 
there are now pending applications for 
e? numerous permits to build dams, pipe !ines 
* and power houses in every national park 
containing lakes and mountain streams. One of these aj pli- 
cations, made by the City of Los Angeles, contemplates the 
diversion of Illilouette Creek and the destruction of Iliiou- 
ette Falls in Yosemite National Park in order to+use the 
water for the generation of electric power. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the application will and should be 
emphatically denied. The West and the nation never will 
permit the destruction of the superb scenic attractions in 
the national parks for the sake of a few hundred more 
kilowatts. When water development destroys beauty in 
the national parks, the practical loses and the esthetic wins. 
That’s settled. In fifty years every attempt to build dis- 
jiguring works in the parks has been defeated. 

But the substitution of a lake for commonplace meadows 
and swamps does not detract from the charm of the parks. 
Hundreds of artificial lakes in the Western mountains prove 
this. The flood waters stored in these artificial lakes will 
maintain the fu!l beauty of many falls that are now almost 
dry during the rainless summers; they can be carried in the 
natural channels and, where a diversion canal, a flume or a 
pipe line may be necessary, they can be so constructed that 
the visitor will never suspect their presence or origin. And 
the time will come when the Western farmer will urgently 
need as large an amount of flood water as can be stored 
everywhere, including the national parks wherever the 
works will not mar, destroy or disfigure outstanding 
natural features. 


Do Mountain 
Lakes Mar 
the Landscap 


U U 


According to Stephen T. Mather, director 
of the National Park Bureau, it is the 
policy of this Bureau to “conserve the 
; areas in a complete state of nature for the 
use of the whole people, the parks to remain undisturbed in 
their natural condition for all time.” Basing his determined 
opposition on this policy, Mather is fighting a// applications 
to use any part of existing or future parks for water develop- 
ment. 

Let us take a critical look at the policy propounded by 
Mr. Mather and his supporters in their efforts to suppress 
water development of all kinds. They assert that the 
unchanged primeval condition of the national playgrounds 
has been preserved up to now and should be maintained in 
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Falls River Basin in the southwestern corner of Yellowston¢ 
National Park, a corner so little known that last season only 
two parties reached the Basin, both of them making the 
trip in connection with this bill. However, the bill died in 
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ane 1 
‘der to enhance their charm and attractiveness. All of 
hich is tommyrot and balderdash. The big, luxurious 
hotels, the automobile roads, the public camps and the park 
anger stations are not indigenous to the soil; they are not 
elics of the Indian period. They are very modern “im- 
provements” designed to make visits to the park possible 
o the largest number of people at the lowest possible cost. 
f these reservations are to be real national playgrounds, if 
he number of visitors is to increase continually, present 
rccommodations: must be constantly increased until veri- 
able towns come into being in the close vicinity of the best- 
known and most spectacular scenic features. 

Even today the floor of Yosemite Valley, heart of Yosem- 
te National Park, during the height of the season bears a 
loser resemblance to a county fair than to an area of 
primeva! wilderness ‘‘in a complete state of nature.” And it 
ill get worse—or better—as the parks fulfil their purpose, 
»s the number of visitors goes from one million to three and 


Mour mil!ions a year. New roads must be built, new hotels 


onstructed, new camps opened, new centers for motor 
raffic provided. In 1940 the big, popular parks like Yellow- 
tone, Yosemite, Rainier, Rocky Mountain, Crater and 
jrand (anyon will during the height of the season be: as 
primevai as Broadway. They will contain from five to 
twenty-‘ive thousand people at one time, and the necessity 
of housing, feeding, transporting and entertaining such 
masses will most assuredly banish what is left of “unchanged 
nature.’ 

A sightseeing crowd is the antithesis of the trail man 
and the lover of nature in the rough. If the aim of the 
National Park Bureau is crowds—it ought to be—then the 
trail man will be forced to go into other regions, for the Park 
Bureau certainly can not set aside attractive portions of the 


iparks and reserve them for a limited number of nature 


lovers willing to rough it. It must make all attractive 
tegions freely accessible to everybody, and when the crowds 
come, the virgin state of nature comes to a rapid end. 
Certainly no sane person will favor holding out of use a 
district for the benefit of twenty or thirty camping parties 
when unobtrusive water development will be of vital benefit 
to thousands of settlers outside of the national park. 
No unique, outstanding features of extraordinary land- 


sscapes should be destroyed, but in our judgment the 
Psurface of a lake is more attractive than meadows or plain 


4 timber land. 
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All Dressed Up in Their Sunday Clothes 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


Olaf L. Olsen of Deer Park, Washington, shattered all political 

precedents at the last election. Though he is a Republican and his 

name did not appear on the ticket, enough “stickers” bearing his name 

were pasted into the Democratic column to elect him to the legislature 

with a majority of 1012 over his Nonpartisan League opponent who 
had captured the Republican nomination 


The principal controversy rages round 
of No Benefit the proposal to change the Falls River 
op de Whee Basin in the southwestern part of Yellow- 

stone and unconnected with the tourist 
routes, into a lake. Several waterfalls in the river would be 
flooded and six hundred moose, now finding good forage on 
the meadows and in the swamps of the basin, would prob- 
ably vanish or be greatly decreased in number. 

Now of what earthly use are those moose to the park? 
Not more than ten visitors a season find their way to the 
basin, and they see merely moose trails. If the proposal to 
make an auto camp of the basin is carried out, the trout in 
the streams and the moose on the meadows will disappear 
in short order. And it certainly is hardly worth while to 
prevent the creation of an important storage lake that will 
not disfigure the landscape in order to save the site for an 
auto camping place. Good water-storage basins are rare, 
but the number of auto camp sites is practically unlimited. 

Of course the greedy people who want to go into the heart 
of the Yellowstone or the Yosemite and ruin natural features 
unequalled in the world in order to save construction costs 
should be given the gate without ceremony. On the other 
hand the fanatics who do not want to surrender an ordinary 
waterfal] or a thousand acres of commonplace timber in the 
parks when such surrender is in the public interest should 
likewise be curbed with a strong hand. The West wants to 
see both its tourist business and the water development for 
irrigation and power purposes grow hand in hand, har- 
moniously and without undue lopsidedness. It can be 
done. Switzerland and Norway have no national parks; 
they use all resources to their best advantage, build power 
plants and create lakes wherever they are needed, yet in 
normal times the volume of tourist traffic to these regions 
was growing continuously. 

We do want to preserve every great natural feature of our 
national parks, but we de not want to create game preserves 
for the chosen few who have the time and the money to 
explore a remote, primitive wilderness. If the parks contain 
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out-of-way basins and valleys with scenery so commonplace 
that it was not considered worth exploiting by the park 
management, then it would be folly to prevent the econom- 
ically highest use of these districts, provided such use did 
’ not detract materially from their scenic value. 

A little less greed on the one side and less fanatical pig- 
headedness on the other would make a satisfactory com- 
promise possible. 

U U 


It isn’t a fable or alarmist propaganda. 
Now Means No It’s a fact that in Western Europe the 
S ekain Dinin owners of a forest must and do plant a new 

tree for every tree they cut down. It is 
also a fact that No. 1 oak flooring six years ago was less than 
$100 per thousand feet and has risen to more than $300. It 
is also a fact that our timber land today is producing an- 
nually less than one-third of what we consume. Honestly, 
dear reader, our virgin forests are going and going fast. In 
another fifteen or twenty years the yellow pine of the South 
will be singing a duet with the dodo and other extinct birds, 
the entire country paying to hear the song. 

The Far Western forests can supply the country’s timber 
needs for all time to come—at a stiff price for transporta- 
tion—but only if the present methods of forest management 
are radically changed. They could not be ‘changed while 
lumber was sold at cost. Those costs were based on skim- 
ming the timber cream that rose to the top in the last four 
hundred years. When we grow our timber as we consume 
lumber, it will have to cost more, but it’s worth the extra 
expense. 

There will come before the impending extra session of 
Congress legislation to make a start in the establishment of 
a real national and rational forest policy. If the Western 
press wants paper at reasonable cost, if it wants plenty of 
building, if it wants to see the lumber mills running full 
capacity fifty years hence, it will support that modest start 
unanimously. 


Cheap Lumber 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 
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A rational forest policy means high lumber prices. 
tinuation of the present Coal-Oil Johnnie methods meapg 
lumber famine eventually. The choice should not be diffi 


U U 


In the discussion of the Japanese proble 
confronting the Pacific Coast states, g 
phase of the subject has not received { 
attention it deserves. The Hawaiian Ty 
ritory is now producing American-born Japanese at af 
that must breed trouble in the near future. The hundy 
thousand Japanese now on the Islands can in a few 
begin to send a minimum of three thousand yellow imp; 
grants annually to the mainland to mate with the offspr 
of the Japanese now residing in the Pacific Coast state 
Within less than a decade it is possible that the Japang 
population of the continental United States will be growing 
at the initial rate of 7000 souls per annum through birth 
and through the arrival of Hawaiian-born Japanese. Froy) 
these two sources alone an augmentation of the Far Westen 
Japanese colony to a minimum of 350,000 in 1940 may 
expected. 

If the Japanese migration from Hawaii can be stopped 
in no other way, it would be worth while to have the United 
States turn the Island Territory over to the Leazue ¢ 
Nations, accept the mandate for its administration ard dam 
the potential yellow stream by the proper exclusion !aw, 


U U 


The President, in his message, recom 
mended immediate independence for the 
Philippine Islands. They have proved 
their ability to govern themselves. 
have Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Porto Rico, Cul 
and other parts of Spain’s former colonial empire—with the 
occasional aid of American marines. It won’t be different 
in the Philippines. 

The present Congress won’t turn the Philippines |oose, 
Certainly the Republican administration won’t do it, but it 
is to be hoped that it will take definite measures to end the 
uncertainty concerning the fate and the status of the Is!ands 
It might well adopt a resolution recommending the con 
tinuance of the present regime for a definite period of, say, 
twenty-five years, with one of the popular plebiscites under 
American auspices to decide the future at the end of this 
probationary interim. The resolution might also provide 
that the plebiscite shall not be held unless at least fifty per 
cent of the population can read and write and that a major- 
ity of all literate citizens will be necessary to determine the 
issue. Such a resolution should calm the Filipinos and end 
the disturbing agitation in the Islands. 


U U 


The Seattle city council has the courage of 
Fares Are ~ itsconvictions. When the estimate for the 
Still Rising 1921 budget demonstrated that the munic- 

pally owned street-car system would go 
into the hole to the melody of a million and a half, when past 
deficits had cleaned out the street-car strong box until no 
money remained to pay the car crews, the councilmen threw 
political considerations aside and gave fares the second lift 
ina year, raising them from 6% cents to 814 centsif purchased 
in quantities, with ten cents straight as the single cash fare. 

Considered calmly, without prejudice, there is no reason 
why street-car fares should not be nearly doubled when all 
other costs have increased one hundred per cent, always 
providing that reductions are made when the price level 
goes down. 

On the Pacific Coast San Francisco is the only large city 
where the nickel is still the standard street-car fare. ‘The 
municipal car lines in San Francisco are not breaking even, 
but they can’t raise fares without driving much business to 
the competing private lines. And the private lines, conscious 
of the sins of former managements, are afraid to ask for an 
increase. Thus the sins of the past are being expiated now. 
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‘Most Wise! Most Subtle!” 


Chang Loi, the Burden Bearer, Again Performs a Loving Service 


» OST Wise! Most Subtle!” 
Chang Loi strained at the 
long trace-chains that linked 
his heavy  pulling-harness 
with the huge rough-hewn structure 
of beams, inside which was the iron- 
barred cage. 

The tawny striped shape of fear held 
safe behind the bars licked her chops, 
flicked a paw out, each curved claw like 
a razor for sharpness. Then, disap- 
pointed, she yowled, glared. 

The elephant tugged at the traces; the 
slippery green logs that formed the run- 
ners of the cage’s carriage slid forward. 

“Good work, Cha Ben,” Robert Hik- 
man, the American animal collector, 
praised; “give Chang a double feed of the 
tenderest bamboo tips tonight.” 

“The Son of Health lives but to be 
served,” and the calm, steady mahout 
tickled Chang Loi behind the ears with 
his toes as a sign to go forward; “on, thou 
most lovely of fleshly mountains, Chang 
Loi (Kingly Mount), on; hearest thou 
what the Sahib orders? Most Wise! Most 
Subtle!” 

Cha Ben loved Chang Loi, his ancient 
Burden Bearer, for he was the one that 
had, when they were younger, saved Cha 
Ben’ s little son from the great python, 

“The Mottled Slayer.” Together since 
that far-off time when they had first 
helped the white man to lay the iron trail 
for the fire-carriages, the grim mahout and 
the mighty Burden Bearer had fared well 
in loving service for explorers, animal 
hunters, orchid seekers and in similar 
milder labors. Their great efforts of 
thew and brawn were long since done. 
Yet they each had full measure still of 
these—wisdom, loyalty, bravery, and the 
greatest of hone three traits in each was 
loyalty. 

The huge tigress, caught in a neatly 


By George Gilbert 


Author of: Lassa of the Elephants; 
The Mottled Slayer, etc. 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


vine-screened pit with a bait of young 
kid the night before, had been safely 
netted and dragged forth and caged. She 
was beautiful, of great size, in perfect con- 
dition. Her capture had rid the Muang 
Doeck of a terror that had killed thrice 
within a month inside the limits of the vil- 
lage—the last kill a babe, snatched from 
its mother’s arms from the doorway of a 
Shan house raised on bamboo spiles. So 
the capture of the tigress had been hailed 
as a blessing by all the people of that sec- 
tion of Shanland. Hundreds, at a re- 
spectful distance, followed the captive, 
being tugged forward by Chang Loi 
steadily, eager to see the camp of this 
daring white man and to see too the 
white woman, the Memsahib, who was 
with him, for Hikman had brought his 
wife out with him on this journey, al- 
though he made her remain at the base 
camp and did not permit her to share 
with him the perils of deep-forest trap- 
ping and hunting. 

Noting that the last obstacles between 
the trap-site and the campward main trail 
had been surmounted and that all should 
be easy going for Chang Loi from then on, 
Hikman gave another phrase of approval 
to his chief mahout, Cha Ben, struck 


his Yunnan mule sharply and rode off 
down the valley toward his main camp. 
He had been away since the evening be- 
fore, had worked hard to get the tigress 
caged and safely on the road leading in. 
Now he wanted to see how his wife, Ruth, 


was, for a slight headache had made 
him vaguely uneasy about her. They 
had camped in a fever-spot two days 
before and she might = due for a 
slight touch of Meh Wong malaria. 
As he left the procession he heard 
again: 
“Most Wise! 
Hun-n-nph!” 
And the cage came sliding forward. 
Hikman was content. A fine night’s 
work had been done and he had the tigress 
that the Most Gigantic Show had cabled 
for—a true hill-bred, active, fiery wood’s 
cat, not a mangy, stubbed tiger of the 
coastal plains. True, she had tasted flesh 
of man, yet it was not from lack of power 
and skill to kill other forms of life, the 
usual reason for a tiger’s turning man- 
eater. Some freak had caused the huge, 
virile tigress to shed human blood, not loss 
of teeth and slackening of thew and nerve. 
“Ruth, you seem anxious; is anything 
wrong? Have you fever?” 


Most Subtle! 


IKMAN turned her rounded face up 

to his as he drew her to him. She 
had been sitting on the butt of a dried-out 
fallen teak at the camp’s center. The 
tigress was coming in, in the middle dis- 
tance; the camp “boys” were busy with 
their usual tasks. 

“No; I have no fever—but—” 

“But what? There 7s something.” 

“Tt is ridiculous, but—” 

“Yes?” he encouraged. 

“I missed some sleep last night,” and 
she met the gaze of his grave gray eyes 
with that from her big, luminously 
blue ones; “I heard a noise of discussion. 
I did not take off my knicker suit, but 
slept in it, as you suggested. I found, 
when I crept out, that a Chinese opium 
smuggler was trying to sell some of the 
stuff to the boys.” 
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She paused, laughed nervously. 

“Yes, go on,” said Hikman encourag- 
ingly, smiling at her to reassure her; “what 
then?” 

“TJ—I ran him out of camp with my 
mule whip—and a gun.” 

“You did well. Who was he?” 

“T can not find out. Only an old Shan 
who was visiting at our campfire told me 
it was some Chinese outcast the people 
here call The Black Smoke, from his trade 
in smuggled opium.” 

“T’ve heard of him, comrade, but as he’s 
one, we'll forget him. Now listen and 
"ll tell you about the big tigress that 

Chang Loi is tugging in—” 

“Then you got her!” Her eyes shining, 
her trim figure tense with excitement, 
she glanced off up the valley where the 
head of the triumphant procession was 
just in sight. 

“Yes; and Chang Loi is bringing her in. 
I thought he would bolt and go must when 
Cha Ben brought him close to the cage, 
but the old fellow quieted down and has 
done his duty. Cha Ben says he was 
years ago used by some native chief Chow 
as a hunting elephant and that his (Cha 
Ben’s) grandfather drove him then. 
For good service the Chow gave the 
grandfather freedom from tax-labor and 
also gave him the elephant. Cha Ben only 
works the old fellow when he wants some 
extra money. They have grown old to- 


gether and neither of them does much 
except the service pleases them.” 
Hikman, reassured as to his wife’s con- 
dition, called sharp orders to the “boys” 
—Madras and Chinese, with a sprinkling 
of Burmans and Siamese—and went back 
to-superintend the getting of the tigress 


into "the place at the camp’s edge he had 
selected for the big cage during their stay 
there. He ineaed to leave soon for 
Cheing M’ai and Bangkok with his big 
prize and the smaller ones taken during 
their long hunt in the No Man’s Land of 


Shanland. 


HE sudden dusk fell like a curtain. 


Fireflies twinkled on the rice-plain be- ** 


low; the teaks whispered in the first of the 
night-breeze. A spectral lemur sputtered 
at the fires from a limb overhead; afar a 
gibbon called in his contralto: 

“Hoop! Hoop! Ho-o-c-op! Oi-oi-oi- 
oi-oioioioi!” 

A fruit bat skimmed low, chattering; 
then, on spiderwebbed . wings of mystic 
silence, vanished. Atlas moths flitted, 
hand-breath wide on each wing’s expanse. 
The forest breathed—cool, mysterious 
after the day’s stress. 

Old Chang Loi, crushing with immense 
molars the ultimate honey-sweet content 
from the large meal of chopped bamboo 
tips given him to pay him for his skilful 
work in tugging the great tigress into 
camp, rocked and rumbled deep in his 
great stomach. From a pail left handy 
for him he drew up some water into his 
trunk and spurted it upon his back, then 
sighed with content as it trickled into the 
wrinkles of his ancient hide. 

Then he dreamed, rocking gently. And 
what visions might he not have had— 

rocessions of barbaric splendor, in which 
. had been the chief delight of human 
eyes due to his strength and reputation as 
a tiger-slayer; attendance upon Durbars, 
when his master of old times had gone to 
pay tribute of friendship to the Raj; the 
warm palms of generations of manlings, 


“Most Wise! Most Subtle!?’ 


who in turn had grown old with him and 
become his mahouts—kind, wise in all ele- 
phant lore; and too, visions of women, 
of the palace, of the streets, of the woods, 
who had given him honey-cakes, ginger— 

And so he dreamed. 

“Most Wise! Most Subtle!” 

He stretched out his trunk’s tip to meet 
the soft hand that took his offered caress 
on her cool palm, gave greeting to the 
white woman, the Memsahib, for he was 
a gentleman and knew what was right 
and fitting. Ruth Hikman had stolen 
sugar for the great burden bearer, had 
washed out and cured for him a festered 
cut on his lower trunk that had made him 
all but lose his reason, as he feared that 
his trunk was about to rot off and leave 
him to starve, for nothing so unnerves an 
elephant as the tiniest sign of infection 
in that sensitive member. Ruth had 
adopted the native form of expression, 
picked up the soothing phrases the ele- 
phant folk used when addressing their 
Great Ones. She had ridden Chang Loi 
without a howdah, using a big strap that 
Cha Ben fastened about the huge body 
as a hand-hold to steady her. She had 
ridden him to the deep pool below the 
camp and watched him bathe and drown 
off the wood-ticks that were in his 
wrinkled skin. Yes, the Memsahib was 
a lady and used him as a gentleman, a 
Great One, should be used. 

He felt for the bit of ginger he knew 
she had for him. He got it, tucked it 
back between two of his big molars, 
crushed it, enjoying the tang of it on 
tongue and throat to the full. 

_She went away, after a farewell pat 
given to his wrinkled chest and a teasing 
fist-blow against his column-like right 
leg. Chang Loi’s stomach-deep chuckle 
followed her as she went back to the camp 
fire, where her own meal was ready. 

Chang Loi dreamed again—huge, loom- 
ing up like a mass of primal matter. His 
wrinkled and slit right ear, torn long ago 
by a tiger, flapped. He sighed, rocked. 


oe of Wisdom,” Cha Ben answered 
Hikman’s question as to The Black 
Smoke, as they sat after the evening 
meal at the door of Hikman’s tent, “the 
smuggler of opium is evil. We must 
watch. He will do some mischief.” 

“Then if he comes again—” 

The old mahout leaned over and touched 
the butt of Hikman’s pistol: 

“Thus it shall be!’ 

Ruth came put of the tent and passed 
them, giving Cha Ben a prod: 

“Ts it well with thee, Ancient?” 

“Well, Memsahib. In thy shadow I 
dwell in safety,” for, like his burden 
bearer, Cha Ben was a gentleman, courtly, 
easy-mannered. 

Hikman and Cha Ben watched her 
as she strolled over toward the great 
cage, now relieved of its protecting 
beams. To bring the cage in in sections 
had been a hard task, yet it would pay 
for the trouble, as now the tigress could 
be landed in New York without injury 
such as might have come by having her 
brought to the coast with her paws roped 
together and chafed, her head bagged, 
her jaws muzzled to cruel gear. 

“Be careful, Ruth,” Hikman warned, 
“she has very long forelegs and an un- 
common reach—” 

“T’ll be careful, Bob,” she called, shift- 


ing her glance from the tawny terror be- 
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hind the bars, with her slumberous yelloy 
eyes veiled, her every stripe showing j 
the brilliant glow from theleaping flames 

And, so turning her head, she failed » 
see the up-turned root the drawn-in cage 
had ground up to the surface and gh 
caught her toe on it and fell. 

Like an unleashed tornado the bal 
throbbing, hate-torn body of the huge 
struck the bars—her immense right fore. 
paw shot out, each claw shining in the 
fire-gleam like a hooked, evil menace= 

A shout from the men; the rush of feap 
smitten bodies, yells, flares of torches, 
the yowls of the tiger-devil as she drey 
back into her cage spitting, wiping some 
thing from one claw-tip with avid tongue, 

“There’s blood on your hand—are you 
much hurt—speak, Ruth!” | 

Hikman bent over her. She rolled over, 
snapped erect, white of face but laughi 

“No; she just touched my thumb as 
hand flew out in falling. She bandh 
scratched it—see!”’ 3 

The tension of relief was so great that 
Hikman found himself laughing hysteric. 
ally like a girl. He noted the torn ball 
of Ruth’s thumb, that was dripping red 
drops. 

“The Memsahib must keep away,’ Cha 
Ben said firmly, with respect, too; 
‘woe is me if one of my employers comes 
to harm!” 

“Yes; keep away,” Hikman advised, 
“she is wild and will strike at anyone that 
comes within reach. A recently caged 
man-eater is the worst of all tigers to 
handle and tame.” 

“T’ll be careful,” Ruth promised, “but 

let me sit here at a distance and look her 
over. I’ve hardly seen her yet.” 
’ She sat down on the dried teak butt 
and eyed the tawny beast that now rested, 
crouched, tail lashing, eyes all but veiled 
by down-hung yellow lids, each hair of 
her whiskers quiveringly eager. 

“You are a beauty and a devil,” Ruth 
said to her, in leaving her, “a beauty and 
a devil. You are worth $5000 to us and 
I’ll be glad when your market is made.” 

“And I’d rather shoot her where she is 
than have her harm you, Ruth,” Bob 
said; “we could catch another tigress with 
time but where could I get another Ruth?” 


RUE, her thumb sore from the rough 
surgery Bob had to inflict upon her to 
guard against possible infection from that 
meat-tainted claw, was just a wee bit 
uneasy. She could not do all that she 
wished to do until the thumb ceased to 
throb. So she had to remain about the 
main camp while Hikman, Cha Ben 
and many others went up along a promis- 
ing cliff wall to trap gibbons, lemurs and 
others of the monkey-folk and squirrel 
families. Chang Loi, left behind too, she 
visited, bringing him ginger, sugar, fruits. 
At her command he swung her up and 
paced off down the stream to the bathing 
pool. And after he had had his bath and 
so frightened away a possible lurking cay- 
man, she went in and enjoyed her swim 
and then, after she had coiffed her hair 
in the pool’s mirror, she rode back with 
him. So the days passed. And often 
Ruth, careful, made doubly so by her 
wound, stood at a safe distance and gazed 
at the tiger. And as often as she did so 
the tawny beast yawned, licked her great 
‘chops with her rasp-like red tongue and 
made her whiskers wink at the white 
Memsahib. (Continued on page 54) 
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“Most Wise! Most Subtle! came the pleading voice. Chang Loi's mountainous bulk whirled, the python-like trunk flicked out, 
cunning with the cunning of the tiger-hunts of the Great Raj 





These Pacific Coast prunes are drying in the sun. The farmers can't get any- 
body to buy them. The Central Europe people on the right are shivering in the 


rain, waiting for a hand-out. 


They like prunes, but can't afford luxuries 


Copper, Prunes 
and Plebiscites 


What the Far West Has At 
Stake in the Recovery or 


the Ruin of Europe 
By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Food First, etc. 


E HAD been. in: Central 
Europe for ten days,‘ the 
Boston man who knew his 
Baedeker by-heart, the New 
York painter with the Irish name and I, 
“investigating. conditions” from dining- 
car windows, marble. hotel lobbies, from 
the ‘best ‘seats. of the opera houses and 
open-air'cafes. We had skimmed through 
Germany from the diked fat meadows 
of the Holstein country ‘in the north to 
the jagged peaks of the Tyrolean Alps in 
thesouth." Now the Boston man, on the 
point of departing for Paris and London 
to “investigate conditions” in another ten 
days, summed up his impressions. 

“This talk of scarcity, starvation and 
misery is camouflage,” he announced. 
“We’ve-had all the food we wanted with- 
out cards, had it better prepared than at 
home and paid about one-third American 
prices for it. There aren’t any more fat 
Germans to speak of, that’s true, but the 
disappearance of the bay windows, 
dormers and dewlaps is a national bene- 
fit. - The railroads are in good shape, the 
factories are running and the people have 
gune back to work. Let them keep it up 
and pay up. Thank goodness, America is 
now through with the whole mess. We 
can forget Europe and buckle down to 
business.” 


I had heard similar statements before. 
They sounded plausible, reassuring, €s- 
pecially on the remote Western rim of 
America where Europe and its convulsions 
had been forgotten as new thunder-heads 
gathered ominously above the Pacific. 
Was it really true that America, that the 
Far West could safely forget Europe, re- 
turn to its former happy isolation and 
could concentrate all its attention upon its 
own knitting? 

To find out for myself I abandoned 
marble lobbies, forsook the gilded cafes, 
avoided officials and went out among the 
ordinary people, the two hundred million 
common folk between the Vistula and the 
Channel whose dreams are never troubled 
by the famine in silk hose. 


“Ach, Prunes Are So Expensive” 


In one of the eight-foot streets of 
Frankfort’s Altstadt, within a_ stone’s 
throw of the ancient palace in which the 
electoral college had: chosen German em- 
perors when the Hohenzollerns were mere 
rural counts, a plain pine box stood in the 
window of a grocery store. I forgot revo- 
lutions, strikes, occupation armies, em- 
perors, exchange problems and passport 
troubles, stopped in my tracks and stared 
at the gaudy label on the narrow end of 
the box. “Grown and packed by F. J. 
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Jones, Los Gatos, Cal.,” announced that 
label. ‘The war was over! , Internationa 
commerce had revived. The all-conquer 
ing prune of the Pacific Coast had one 
again found its:way into Central Europe. 

“They are the best quality and onl 
twenty marks a_pound;”.. purred 
Fréulein. “May I wrap up a pound fo 
the gentleman?’ 

Twenty marks a pound! I don’t know 
whether the thrifty wives of the ancient 
emperors ever placed stewed prunes af 
the imperial breakfast table, but if t 
did, they must have flopped over sim 
taneously i in their graves when they heatl 
the price. Twenty marks for a commot 
ity which could be bought for less thal 
one mark a few years ago! 

“Nein, we have not much demand fof 
prunes,” admitted the Fraulein. “Ath 
these American goods are so expensiv 
Nobody except a Schieber can afford 
buy them,”—a Schieber being a ona 
who carries on illegal traffic in all k 
of goods at famine prices and profit 
thereby becoming as popular with civili 
as the cootie was with soldiers. 

I thought of the ever growing army @ 
prune trees spreading farther and farthé 
over the slopes of the sunny hills back i 
God’s country where malformed, ric ket) 
pasty-faced children still attract attention 
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They were actually con- 
structing a new house. It 
yas so unusual a sight in 

rmany—I was offered a 
three-story brick building 
sontaining three flats of six 
rooms each, hardwood floors 
‘and doors, bathrooms, con- 
crete basement with steel 
girders, for $850 American 
money; the owner was al- 
lowed to collect barely $40 a 

rrent for the entire build- 
ing—that I walked in and 
looked 2round. The electri- 
cans were wiring the build- 
ing. The wires looked queer. 

‘What are they made of?” 
[asked. 

“Aluminum,” replied the 
mechanic. “It'll do for 
housewiring, and it’s better 
than zinc. Most cf the fix- 
tures are made of iron now- 
adays. Copper is too ex- 
pensive. With the mark 
down to almost nothing, we 
can’t buy it. We've got to 
get along with what we can 
produce ourselves.” 

I thought of the millions 
of pounds of copper piled up 
in Bingham Canyon by the 
Great Salt Lake, of the 
thousands of miners laid off 
in Butte, of the shift re- 
ductions in Jerome, Bisbee and Globe. 
_ the other day one of the largest 

estern mines, announcing a partial 
shut-down, said: “Though copper is be- 
low fifteen cents a pound, we have not 
sold a pound in almost four months.” 


Plentiful, But Too Costly 


The Adlon in Berlin is the official stop- 
ping place of Americans, princes and 
potentates. For a small glass of delicious 
Curacao, brought by one Oberkellner, one 
Kellner and one bus boy, it demanded 
sixteen marks, and a room with bath 
could not be had for less than 180 marks 
a day, the mark formerly being worth 


Copper, Prunes and Plebiscites: 


INTERNATIONAL 
The inhabitants of these model. German tenements, photographed from 
the air, are trying to live on $20 a month per family 


24 cents. Yet the Adlon served its ex- 
pensive meals on cheap paper table cloths 
with paper napkins. Nowhere in Central 
Europe could I locate a hotel, a restaurant 
or cafe with real table linen, because cot- 
ton fabrics of all kinds commanded such 
tremendous prices that even the most 
brazen of international hold-up artists, 
the gold-plated hotels, could not afford to 
buy. And in the meantime mountains of 
unsold cotton were piled up on the other 
side of the Atlantic. While the European 
laborer’s wife was unable to buy all the 
thread she needed to sew on buttons and 
patches, the farmers in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona besieged the banks for 
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loans because they could not 
sell the long-staple cotton of 
which the thread is made. 
Package after package 
dropped out of my hands 
when the flimsy paper string 
broke; durable cotton twine 
had become too expensive for 
general use. 

In Hamburg, Bremen Kiel 
and other German ports the 
shipyards were busy except 
when the coal supply gave 
out. In several of them 
skilled German mechanics 
were building ships of Ameri- 
can steel supplied by Ameri- 
can capital. They were re- 
ceiving enormous wages, as 
much as 2000 marks—thirty 
dollars—a month. The aver- 
age in Pacific Coast shipyards 
is 150 dollars—10,000 marks 
—a month. How long will 
the shipyards of the United 
States keep running while 
their labor cost is five times 
that of Central Europe? 

If you are going to Central 
Europe and if you like good 
coffee, take a friendly tip: 
Don’t order just coffee; if 
you do, you'll get a beverage 
resembling Battle Creek’s 
famous kickless concoction, 
only worse. Don’t order 
Bohnenkaffee; it may contain one honest- 
to-goodness coffee bean, but this bean 
will be surrounded on all sides by 
roasted barley, chicory and other sub- 
stitutes. Insist on Mocha. It is ex- 
pensive, but real coffee will be put into 
the percolator and transformed into the 
genuine golden brown fluid before your 
eyes. And the occupants of all the tables 
around you will watch the percolator and 
the dollar king’s ostentatious display of 
wealth with envious eyes. 

But all your dollar wealth won’t pro- 
cure even a drop of real cream for your 
Mocha. It simply isn’t to be had. As 
for whipped cream, it has become a 


Because Europe has to pull in its belt a couple of notches, the wheat farmers of the Inland Empire have seen their product go down 


a dollar a bushel. 


Because Europe is still at war, the Far West suffers 





Copper, Prunes and Plebiscites: 


This Western copper mine has reduced its output to forty per cent of normal. Copper prices 
are down to pre-war levels, yet the restricted output is not being sold 


legend in continental Europe. Should 
you want a glass of ordinary unskimmed 
milk east of the Rhine, you'll have to wait 
a while—until you are seventy-two. Only 
infants, the aged and the sick are entitled 
to this luxury which is doled out to them 
at the rate of half a pint a day. 

Before the wat Central Europe was, 
next to the United States, the largest con- 
sumer of coffee in the world. Since the 
Armistice Central Europe has not bought 
from Central and South America one-half 
its usual imports of coffee. Six months 
ago the coffee market went to pieces. 
Today Central America, its one big cash 
crop unsold, is not buying the usual quan- 
tities of flour, lumber, dried fruits, ma- 
chinery, trucks and other commodities 
supplied by the Pacific Coast. ‘Thus the 
poverty germ of Central Europe, traveling 
through the commercial arteries to Hon- 
duras, finally brings partial paralysis of 
trade in Seattle and San Francisco. 


What Central Europe Needs 


Central Europe, all of Europe, is one 
tremendous vacuum. It needs wheat, 
cotton, copper, barley, condensed milk, 
lard, corn, meat, prunes, shoes, everything 
the Americas produce and most of the 
things we manufacture. But Central 
Europe can’t buy—except those raw 
materials that it needs to revive its export 
trade. Somehow or other, for instance, 
the Germans have scared up enough real 
money to make initial purchases of crude 
rubber to start their big rubber factories 
going. They were working in three eight- 
hour shifts last October, but only a small 

art of their output stayed in Germany. 
The bulk of the manufacturing rubber 
articles was exported, went to every cor- 
ner of the world including the United 
States. They came into direct competi- 
tion with the American, English, French 
and Belgian rubber goods, and they beat 


them because of their low price—for the 
German mechanic, rated among the best in 
the world, is today receiving Japanese 
wages and 4s living on the Japanese level. 
Like the riveter, the caulker and black- 
smith in the shipyards, the German rub- 
ber worker has forced his nominal wages 
to a dizzy height. Instead of 175 marks 
for ten hours, he is now receiving 1400 
marks a month for an eight-hour day, but 
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in actual purchasing power this Wage 
represents barely $22, or 100 of the pre 
war marks. Today a new suit costs hin 
a month’s wages; in 1914 he could buy, 
better suit for one-third of a month’ 
earnings. He manages to live because in 
summer he works early in the morning, 
late at night and all day Sunday in th 
little patch of ground he is cultivating 
~~ outside of the city, raising potatoes 

eans, cabbage and other vegetables, 
Thousands upon thousands of these litt 
gardens surround every city, and thei 
produce has saved many a child from 
actual starvation. 

He lives because his children go without 
shoes and stockings almost the entir 
year; he lives because his wife patches 
and darns his and his children’s clothes 
until the original fabric has disappeared, 
He lives because he and his family eat just 
enough, drink just enough, wear just 
enough, burn just enough fuel to keep on 
existing and working. 


“A Hopeless Outlook 


If he has work, the laborer of Central 


Europe will continue to exist, but the non. § 


producers, the aged, the small retired 
capitalists who were living well on annual 
incomes of 3000 to 5000 marks or crowns 
six years ago, the legion of pensioners and 
war widows who are receiving pitifu! doles 
from the state, they are dying by the 
thousand, dying nicely, considerate! y, de- 
cently of starvation and starvation dis- 
eases. Their incomes of $50 to $75 
a year, often the sole support of two or 
three persons, are just sufEcient to pro- 
long the process of dying for months and 
years. Vienna, the most horrible spot in 
all Europe because of the hopelessness of 
the situation created by the Peace Treaty, 
is full of men and women who, once well- 
to-do, know that they must starve to death 
(Continued on page 80) 
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While this kind of thing continues in Europe, the American surplus of copper, cotton and 
other products stands a slim chance of being consumed 
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Poppaganda 


How Can We Settle Japanese 
Question When It Is 


Too Late 9 


To Editor “Sunset Magazine’, who 
make Truth so beautiful it seem almost 
too good to be true, 


WEETHEARTED Mr. Sir:— 
Togo & Nogi, the famus fruit and 
vegetables, run their firm of busi- 
ness so close-up to Hon. California 
Congressional Bldg., Sacermento, that the 
beans, potatus, carruts and oranges we 
sell seem to have politicks mixes up in 
them. Celebrated State Senators, wear- 
ing hats with Congressman Kahn expres- 
sion, sonter by our store and buy lemons 
so they can eat them while dis-cussing 
Aunty Japanese Law. 

Do you not think, Mr. Editor, that we 
are in a strong stragetical position to listen 
and learn sneekret information? O yes! 
All day we walk with gum on our shoes, 
poking our ears into mystery. Pretty 
soonly Hon. Mikado shall know every- 
thing. 

Mr. Editor, so much fashion and intel- 
lectual meeting goes on in our fruit and 
vegetables store that I am entirely 
whirled at times. Last Wedsdy we was 
so jammed with brains asking price of 
spinnich etc that my mind grew crosseyed 
trying to think both ways at once. That 








All day we walk with gum on our shoes, poking 


By WwW allace Irwin 
Ilustrated by Louis Rogers 


morning we advertise our Annual Gen. 
Public Annual Knock Down Sale, Sou- 
venir Onions Free with Every 13 Lbs 
Potatus. Our store got reais A choked 
with fashionable clothes of both sexes. 

Amidst those present I could observe 
Hon. Mrs J. O’Leary Epstein, swollen 
lady of rich wealth. With her she brought 
her enlarged cook maiden, lady of Finish 
nationality, which are a very angry race 
when suppressed. This Mrs Epstein 
punch my valuable beets with her dia- 
mond finger and ask out, 

“How muchly this morning?” 

“9c pr bnch,” I renig. 

ce cP P?? 
“ce cl? 


All her royal blood stood on her eyes 
while she glance hottily at me. ‘This 
Finish cook maiden, whose name is Miss 
Milka Snoring, stood behind looking 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

“Are you not having knock-down sale 
this a.m.?” she ask to know, putting ice 
on her words. 


our ears into mystery 


“O surely is,” I acknudge. 

“Well then!’ she holla, ‘“‘how could 
those beet be 9c pr. bnch to day when 
they were 7c yestdy?” 

“Ah, Mrs Madam!” I manipulate with 
the skill of mosquitos. “Beets are very 
swift vegetables. Last night while we 
was asleep they arose to 11c. This morn- 
ing it require great enerjy to hammer 
them down to gc where you find them.” 

“T do not care to be cheeted by Yellow 
Peril,” snarrel this Hon. Mrs, standing on 
her majesty. 

“I do not care to deal with rich people 
who are too proud to be cheeted,” | hand 
back. 

Walkout for her. This enlarged Polish 
nationality, Miss Milka Snoring, folla be- 
hind her boss with vacant baskit. At door 
she turn to me and make her face resemble 
codfish. Then she stole two (2) American 
apples which she ate before speech. 

“I do not care for your fruit,” she 
narrate. 

Then she drop cores on my refined 
counter and go 4th. 

Mr. Editor, I stood there thinking jiu 
jitsu and I should have did so, thank you, 
but that moment Arthur Kickahajama, 
Japanese Y. M. C. A., come strolling in 
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with Nippon personality to which I was 
not acquainted. 

This Arthur stood behind spinnich box 
and whissle sofly. He make mysteries 
with his thumbs, which are wireless to 
Japanese spies. 

“Togo,” he say without breath, “I im- 
plore you to meet Hon. Henry Clay 
Soda.” 

“T meet you.” This from me. 

“Hon. Soda,” report Arthur, ‘“‘are the 
celebrated thinker who prints Weekly 
Umprejudiced Japanese Social Gazette.” 

po him again.” This from me. 

“At meeting of Japanese Thinking So- 
ciety, 8 p. m. this eve at Shantung Hall 
over Washington Sago & Co., Japanese 
ottomobiles and electrocuting supplies, 
this Hon. Soda will tell umportant plan 
to bring America and Japan together 
without fighting about it.” 

“What are subject of that elocution, 
Hon. Soda?’ I ask to know. 

“Love,” report Hon. Soda with Chato- 
kwa eyebrows. 

I could not assimulate those words he 
said it. 

8 p. m. that eve I was there at hansom 
parlor where Hon. Thinking Society 
comes to do so. That room was full of 
brains (both sexes). Beauty of several 
peer ladies shone like electric lights. 

ecause Hon. Soda would speak of Fone 
I obtain seat next by Miss Annie Obi, 
talented actress employed by Emotion 
Picture Theater where she sells tickets. 

Sydney Katsu, Jr., sat in presidential 
throne for that evening. He 
create silence by pounding ham- 
mer, then he commence, 

“Question before this polliment 
is: How Can We Settle Japanese 
Question When It Is Too Late? 
Answer to this hard reply is Pop- 
paganda.” 

“What is Poppaganda?”’ ask 
Cousin Nogi ignorantly. 








Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 





“Poppaganda,” reject that Hon. Speek, 
“is the art of making great noise with a 
Maxim silencer on it. Te is the art of ad- 
vertising while nobody is looking. It is 
the art of praising yourself behind 
people’s backs. Can you. filter that 
wisdom?” 

“Slightly,” decompose Nogi. 

“Mr. Lecture, if convenient,” I ask to 
know. ‘Will you please awake me when 
you come to that part about Love?” 

I make curly eyes at sweetish Miss Obi. 

“This Poppaganda I speak about is en- 
tirely love,” say Hon. Henry Clay Soda. 
“Tt represent the Love Poppaganda which 
will make California entirely Japanese.” 

“Which species of love?’ I require. 
“domestic, patriotic, literary, sacred, 
profane, abusive or sexual?” 

“International love,” pronounce Hon. 
Soda. 

My crest fell down, but he continued 
onwards: 

“Fellow Thinkers, (both sexes) many 
brickbats have arisen between white and 
— colors residing on Pacific Coast, 

oth in America and New Zealand. 
American people cannot look at Japanese 
without behaving Sinn Fein. Vice versa 
oftenly occurs. Result of this is riot-call, 
jail-wagon, Secretary Colby and other 
calamities. Those two great powers 
across the Pacific make gentlemen’s dis- 
agreement, Viscount Chinda think up 
bright diplomacy. All time those inter- 
national relations gets cemented, but 
Hon. Cement refuse to get stuck on itself. 














I make Russian retreat behind 
enlarged prune box 
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When Japanese see American he say, 
‘Banzai!’ When American see Japanese 
he say ‘Rats!’ 

“This could not go on forever, because 
forever is too long. What then shall ye 
use to stick those different colors together 
into eternal onion of mankind?” 

All that Japanese Thinking Society was 
disabled to tell. 

“T shall inform you,” renounce Hop, 
Soda with gentile expression peculiar to 
Hon. senator-select Sam Shortridg< tele. 
phoning to Hon. Jas D. Phelan. “Answer 
to all that, is Love Poppaganda!!!”’ 

Sensations everywhere. 

“ “Love kicks in where angels cannot 
sleep,’ say Hon. Shakspere, famus book. 
maker. And how plain this shows that 
Japanese, intense managers in every. 
thing, have neglected one (1) umportant 
detail. They have forgot to make Amen- 
cans love them! Yet they shall do so 
now. 

“They must study this knowledge care. 
fully. All our brains must swell up with 
effort to compel loving thoughts. We 
must study works of Romeo, celebrated 
lover, and combine this with Ella Willer 
Wheelcox poetry. We must go in tra:ning 
to be affectionate so that when we meet 
American clergymen, congressmen, zroc- 
erymen, etc. they will walk away with 
their hearts quite liquid. 

“And when we got them in that soft- 
ened candition we can obtain California 
while nobody complains about it.” 

Those words he ottered make depths of 
impression inside me, Mr. Editor. | feel 
so international that I am compelled to 
make slight finger-squeeze to Miss Obi 


‘ who set benext me. 


But what Hon. Soda accomplish at 
finish of that meeting seem to change my 
heart inside out. 

He pass down rows 
of chairs, and to each 
he give one stylish 
card which he make 
at % price because of 
his printing office. I 
took. I look. 


IF YOU LOVE ME 
I LOVE You 
WHAT COULD BE MORE 
SIMPLE 
FOR OUR HAPPY ONION? 


Those words I read § 


on Hon. Card. 

“To those who hates 
you poke forth this 
card and see what hap- 
- ? ~—rejoint Hon. 

enry Clay Soda with 
happy smiling while 
that meeting bursted 
up and went home. 

Mr. Editor, I got so 
full on Love that night 
that I went to bed 
tasting quite delicious. 
I dream of Love. Inter- 
national affairs, guns, 
warships, Article X 
walked before my eyes 
covered with smilax. 
200 enlarged Maure- 
tanias arrive at San 
Francisco each hour 
with happy Japanese 
waving American flacs 
while Gov. Stephens 
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and Hon. High W. Johnson stood at 
ferry depot making kiss-kiss ceremony 
with picture brides. i 

“Q! Love has conquored politiks!” I 
yall and jump out of my sleep because 
Hon. Alarm Clock begin cursing with its 
bell to say 7.15 a. m. : 

With rapid feet I go to store of Togo & 
Nogi, the honest fruit and vegetables, and 
when | open door I am all buzzed up with 
determination to act perfectly Cupid to all 


Imeet. No more Banzai language should 
be heard in my Poppaganda. 

But this are peculiarous thing about 
Hon. World, Mr. Editor. When you are 
thinking something something else 
happen 


Into my fruit and vegetables with 
breath peculiar to eagles inrush Miss 
Milka Snoring, cook maiden for Hon. 
Mrs J. O'Leary Epstein. In her enraged 


I make slight finger-squeeze 


to Miss Obi 


thumbs she hold baskit cantaining de- 
ceased apples. Her face, which would be 
beautiful if it was changed, resemble a 
dragon eating coal. 

“Depraved species of mice!’’ she snar- 
rel, ‘what you mean these sour apples 
which I kep two (2) weeks trying to get 
used to them?” 

“Sweetheart!” I say that, putting can- 
siderable Poppaganda in my voice. 

“How so?” she howell. ‘‘What species 
of language you stand there insulting me 
from?” 

“() violets!” I narrate _passionly. 
“ ° 

Yestdy when you speak knives at me I 
was foolish to think coldness about you. 
To day it is different. Could I not ap- 
proach you with sugar in my paragraphs 
so that we could be more closely 
knotted?” 

Of suddenly this Miss Milka Snoring 
dropp apples baskit and stood there re- 
sembling a picture whose face was painted 
wrong. 

“Could you not give me some index to 
what you said?” she ask softly. I could 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 








see Poppaganda shining from her 
eyes. 

“Conveniently yes!” I divuldge. 

Therefore I pull Hon. Soda Loving 
Card from pocket. 

She snatch that card under her eyes 


and look at it like a homely Venus. 


IF YOU LOVE ME 
I LOVE YOU 


Wallace Irwin 


ZB 
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She read that golden text and stood 11 
minutes with duzzled expression. At 
lastly she make smile resembling a bursted 
baloon and commence stepping after me. 
I make Russian retreat behind enlarged 
prune box. She stood then with her arms 
pointing outward. 

‘What are those?” she ask out. 

“Poppaganda,” I pronounce distinc- 
tually 

“T care nothing what it are called,” she 
guggle. “I have awaited forty eight (48) 
years for that sentimental statement to be 
thrown at me. At lass we are alone! 
Yes, Togo, yes!” 

“Yes?” I ask to know. “And what 
then?” 

“We are practically married,” 
derange. 

“Oh, not to do!” I dib. 
merely international.” 

“What can be more international than 
Japan and Finland?” she ask out. 


’ 


she 


“My love is 





















































“Japanese makes disgusting husbands,” 
I snarrel. 

“‘No husband could be disgusting to me 
now. My sole-mate! Folla me and we 
shall find clergyman (protestant pre- 
ferred) and soonly 2 shall be 1.” 

“*t of them must be absent, thank you,” 
I collapse. And when next seen pnd 
landsliding to cellar with politickal move- 
ment peculiar to Gov. Cox. 

Mr. Editor, if my cousin Nogi write you 
enquiring where he could find me, please 
say my address is as following: 

Cellar, Under Vegetables, Behind 

Stairway, Togo & Nogi, Sacermento. 

There I shall remain thinking some new 
stylish Poppaganda which will teach per- 
sons to love Japan without too much 
earnestness. 

Meantime, I am becoming mildewed 
amidst potatus. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly Hasuimura Toco. 








Decoration by 
John Kissane 


ONES was sore. He felt that 
he had been given a raw 
deal when Addison was pro- 
moted over his head. Addi- 

son had entered the firm’s employ 
almost a year after Jones started. They 
had been in school together and Jones had 
been better in his studies than Addison. 
They had both worked hard and taken a 
deep interest in their work. Jones felt 
hurt. He believed that the psychology 
expert who had been nosing round in the 
plant for months was responsible for the 
slight. So he went into the Old Man’s 
ofhce and stated his grievance. 

The Old Man called for the Personnel 
Manager. 

“Mr. Jones feels aggrieved,” he stated. 
“On your recommendation Addison was 
promoted when Stewart quit. Can you 
state your reason for preferring Addison?” 

“Because Mr. Addison showed more ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness in handling 
new problems,” answered the expert. 
“Mr. Jones accomplished more routine 
work, but Mr. Addison used his head to 
greater advantage. You agreed with me 
in my conclusions.” The Old Man 
nodded. “Yet in my judgment,” con- 
tinued the expert, “the mental equipment 
of both these young men is about on a par. 
If anything, Mr. Jones here takes a greater 
interest in the business. Will you let me 
make a suggestion that will increase your 
usefulness ?”” 

Jones, his face red and his jaws clenched, 
assented. 


Spare Time Mental Work 


“I have studied the use both you and 
Addison make of your leisure hours. On 
the face of the returns you spend them to 
greater advantage. You read a great 
many books and trade magazines bearing 
on your tusiness almost every evening. 
After your reading you often go to the 
movies or you play pool. That is your 
usual routine of leisure. Addison does 
not read many business books or trade 
magazines. Usually he plays chess with 
his brother. And he loves to argue. The 
discussions in his home are famous in the 
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Your 


Diversions 


Do They Dope Your Brain or Give 
Tt a Keener Edge for Work? 


By Harold 3. FitzGerald 


Author of: Auto Bloodhounds, etc. 


The analysis of common amusements in 
this article pre-supposes the possession of 
normal physical health. The statements of 
the author are based on the investigations 
of scientists who have become nationally 
known through the practical business ap- 
plication of their psychological researches. 
—tThe Editors. 





neighborhood. But they rarely discuss 
the details of Addison’s business. Their 
debates touch a large variety of subjects, 
but they don’t talk shop.” 

The psychologist stopped to ponder. 

“One can’t become a tennis player by 
spending many hours watching others 
play,” he resumed. “One can’t learn to 
solve problems by watching others solve 
them. You, Mr. Jones, give your brain 
no hard work-outs in your spare time. 
When vou read, the writer solves the 
problems; you don’t. The movies don’t 
require you to think. Pool is a game de- 
manding only mechanical skill. But 
Addison has been giving his brain more 
exercise after than during office hours. In 
chess every move creates a new problem 
that calls for hard thought. When he 
discusses politics, religion, economics or 
baseball, he forces his brain to dig up 
facts, to arrange them in order and to 
launch them effectively. Addison in his 
diversions gives his brain a wide variety 
of work to do. In chess and in debate he 
uses the same mental processes necessa~y 
to solve business problems. He developed 
his mental muscles and his mental agility. 
You didn’t, despite more consistent ap- 
plication. That’s why he has gone ahead 
of you. 

“Very few of us are a hundred per cent 
efficient in the use of our mental equip- 
ment. Thinking is hard, exhausting work 
if you are not used to it. How long would 
a prize-fighter last in the ring if he were 
not in training, had not developed leg and 


arm muscles, breathing capacity 
and resistance through constant 
exercise? Most of us are nct in 
mental training. True, the aver- 
age man has not been endowed 
with the equipment that will make him an 
piel Ait giant, but he has a good sound 
thinking apparatus that will carry him far 
if he will only force himself to become 
skilled in using it. 

“The time spent in a diversion that 
demands mental exercise is making the 
brain better able to do its serious work; 
while the leisure time spent with a mini- 
mum of mental exertion merely strength- 
ens the brain’s innate desire to shirk.” 

Every person, regardless of age, sex or 
occupation, is affected by this situation. 
Every man is daily becoming either more 
proficient at thinking because his habits 
and diversions encourage the use of his 
brains or less proficient at thinking be- 
cause these fail to provide his brain with 
sufficient exercise. 

This means that because of his habits a 
change, either for better or worse, is 
daily taking place in his originality, ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, power of judg- 
ment, or perception—in every phase of 
his activity that depends upon the 
facility of his brain. 

Of general interest and importance, 
then, is the question: Which of our 
familiar amusements and diversions are 
increasing our thinking ability, and which 
are dragging it downward? 

When the psychologist tests, according 
to this standard, the various diversions of 
the average man and woman, he discovers 
a surprising state of affairs. 


Value of Card Playing 


Take bridge, for example. The neces- 
sity of drawing constant inferences re- 
garding the state of the other hands, and 
of deciding under varying conditions upon 
‘the best way of playing one’s own hand, 
exercises to a marked degree those very 
mental functions which are essential to 
the task of solving any problem, great or 
small. As a result the woman who is an 
able and moderately frequent bridge 
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player is seldom “‘slow in the head” in 
conversation or in business. The practise 
that bridge gives her brain at probing 
jnto past experience for suggestions to 
meet new conditions as they arise, and 
adjusting these suggestions to the needs 
of the moment, stand her in good stead 
when social and other problems confront 
her. 

The man who loses five dollars at an 
occasional poker game need not consider 
the five a total loss. He may justifiably 
charge it up to mental development; and 
it is not at all unlikely that the time and 
money he spent during the poker session 
practising his brain at drawing shrewd 
inferences, will yield a profitable return 
later in some business deal. He may at 
least be sure that it has improved his 
chances of thinking up a good excuse to 
offer at home later. 


Your Diversiuns: 





one of the most injurious to the mental 
faculty. This is because it not only solves 
no problems, but it occasions mental 
confusion. But constructive, logical 
planning how to extricate oneself from 


one’s troubles is a far different thing, and © 


is of great mental benefit. 

Some amusements may be either posi- 
tive or negative, according to the way in 
which they are performed. One of these 
is reading. If one merely allows the 
general trend of the writer's thought to 
race through one’s brain, which is the 
usual method of reading, this employ- 
ment, contrary to the general belief, in- 
volves very little or no mental exercise. 
But it is quite different when one reads 
to understand fully. If one carefully con- 
siders each statement made, in its relation 
to the subject and to one’s own experi- 
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purely negative from a mental standpoint. 
Some exercise of judgment is required 
occasionally, it is true; but the bulk of 
driving is done by instinct if it is done 
well, and instinct does not involve thought. 

The Boy Scout requirement of one good 
turn a day is excellent training for the 
character; it is more than that, it is 
equally excellent training for mental 
alertness. The Scout becomes interested 
in figuring out ways in which he can effect 
his good turn; until that is accomplished 
his brain is busy with the problem, weigh- 
ing, discarding or retaining suggestions; 
and that is thinking, valuable mental 
exercise. 

Success in your occupation, whatever it 
may be, depends upon your brain power, 
your mental alertness. If, possessing 
physical health, you find that you habitu- 
ally prefer and gravitate to 
those diversions which require 








Compared with card games 
for small stakes, habitual at- 
tendance at the movies is a 

sitive opiate for the brain. 
For the average movie film 
mak+s no demands whatever 
upon the brain’s ability to 
solve problems. In his effort 
to make as broad an appeal as 
poss ble for his film, the pro- 


ducer leaves nothing but the 
most obvious to inference or 
imagination. The mental ex- 
ercise involved in such an 


amusement may be compared 
to the physical exercise of 
climbing to the roof in the 
elevator. 


Games of Skill 


Pool, billiards, bowling, and 
other games in which almost 


What do you do in your spare time? Do 
you know how to play efficiently? Do 
you realize that the quality of your amuse- 
ments may mean the difference between 
success and failure? 

It may seem strange, yet psychologists 
assert that bridge and even poker may 
be of greater help to the normal person 
than golf or billiards. The experts con- 
demn the movie habit and recommend 
chess. Analyze your diversions in the light 
of the facts given on these pages. 


the minimum of thought, 
watch out! It means that in 
all probability you are, or 
soon will be, inclined to dodge 
as many problems as possible 
in your work. You are headed 
for the deep groove of me- 
chanics and routine. You are 
growing away from initiative 
and originality. You are in 
danger of becoming just a cog 
in a machine, and cogs are 
replaced easily. 


Choose Carefully 


Every normal person has the 
innate capacity to become more 
than a cipher, to rise above the 
mass of human mediocrity. 
Taking health for granted, the 
fundamental difference _ be- 





tween success and just getting 





the sole requirement is skill, 
contribute very little to the 
exercising of the brain. 

On the other hand, games which, be- 
sides demanding skill, require also ac- 
curate judgment as to the particular way 
in which the skill is to be exercised, are 
of considerable mental value. Such are 
baseball and tennis. 

Golf is principally a game of physical 
skill. Yet it must be admitted that it 
has its mental aspect also. This arises 
from the necessity of making the profuse 
and detailed explanations of every play, 
that tradition sternly requires shall follow 
each game. 

It would be hard to find a diversion 
which provides the brain with better 
exercise than chess. Checkers approaches 
chess in many respects as valuable mental 
practise when played by those who thor- 
oughly understand the possibilities ot the 
game. 

Day-dreaming is another of the men- 
tally negative diversions. Many a person 
who sits by the hour indulging in this 

astime complacently believes himself or 
herself to be thinking. But, according to 
the psychologists, day-dreaming bears the 
same relation to thought that coasting 
bears to hill-climbing. The trouble is that 
the brain moves from one pleasant thing 
to another without surmounting the difh- 
culties or the obstacles that would sur- 
round them in real life. The essence of 


d2y-dreaming is that the brain follows the 
line of least resistance, and this is a 
slumping process. 

Worrying not only lacks value as men- 
tal exercise, but of all occupations it is 


ence, and makes a determined effort to 
understand just what the writer meant to 
say and what he implies, reading is excel- 
lent mental exercise. Still better than 
this, however, is reading to disagree. 
If the reader, after having grasped the 
author’s meaning, forms his own view of 
the matter and weighs the one against the 
other, his brain receives one of the best 
exercises possible. 

Incidentally, a fair judgment as to the 
activity of one’s mind may be formed by 
noting which of these three methods one 
usually follows when reading. 

In business and out, conversation is one 
of the most dangerous of all occupations. 
Thousands of so-called business confer- 
ences in this fair birthplace of Efficiency 
merely injure the conferees’ brains by 
degenerating into aimless, drifting, incon- 
clusive talk. To be helpful mental train- 
ing, conversation must be to the point, 
must deal with the subject under dis- 
cussion until a conclusion is reached or 
until it is demonstrated that the diferent 
minds can not agree. If the conversation 
drifts and shifts at the whim of each con- 
feree; if it stalks aimlessly through the 
universe and ends nowhere, the partici- 
pants have merely followed the line of the 
least mental resistance and have strength- 
ened a bad habit that often brings disaster 
in its train. Conversation both as a 
business aid, as a diversion or as a mental 
exercise is of value only if it gets to a 
definite point. Otherwise it is just 
nebulous talk. 

Driving an automobile is in itself 


along lies in the quality and 
quantity of the individual’s thought. 
Some persons are by nature and heredity 
endowed with better mental equipment 
than the average, but the ordinary indi- 
vidual, man or woman, can just as rapidly 
rise above the mental average as he can 
increase the physical power of his body. 
Sitting in an arm chair won’t strengthen 
his muscles; neither will a seat in the 
movies endow his brain with the maximum 
hitting power. 

For the man or the woman in the rut 
there is no better remedy, no _ better 
stimulus to increased mental activity 
than the selection of one or more 
diversions that will put the thinking ap- 
paratus into motion. These diversions 
should be selected because they are of 
real interest to you; the stronger this 
interest, the greater will be the beneficial 
influence they exercise upon your mental 
habits. 

The importance of watching one’s di- 
versions carefully to make sure that they 
are providing the brain with adequate 
exercise, becomes most vital during a 
young man’s first few years in the busi- 
ness world. During that period his work 
as a rule is almost entirely routine in 
character, so that after he has once 
learned it, it involves constant repetitions 
but few problems. Nothing in his work 
offers any real resistance to the natural 
tendency of his thinking power to go 
down hill. If his brain does not receive 
enough exercise outside of working hours 


to overcome this tendency, it slumps -. 


(Continued on page 65) 


‘ 
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I hooked my fingers, arranged my feet, fixed my eye on the imaginary line, and made a powerful swing 


The Secret of the Links 


I Make an Extraordinary Discovery 
by Asking Questions 


Y parents were old- 
fashioned _ people. 
They brought me 
up to believe that 
my insides were sacred and 
should not be spoken about 
in public. It was therefore 
something of a surprise to me to have a 
lady to whom I had not been introduced 
but with whom I had engaged in conver- 
sation on the golf links furnish me with 
intimate details about the state of her 
liver. 
I was shocked—but I can not deny that 
I was interested. She was not a young 
lady, nor was she a beautiful one. She 
was plain and certainly past medium age. 
But I did not betray my interest. I as- 
sured her that I was very sorry to hear 
that her health was not as vigorous as 
appearances would lead one to believe, 
and added that I hoped it was nothing 
serious. 
This seemed to annoy her. “Certainly 
it’s serious,” she snapped. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose I would be making a fool of myself 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Starting the New Year Right 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


all over the landscape if it wasn’t serious?” 

“But of course you enjoy the game,” I 
ventured. 

“Certainly not!” she cried. 

“But why should you play if you don’t 
enjoy it?”  prcoone) 

“It’s the doctor’s orders,” she informed 
me. “I’m trying to get my liver back into 
shape again.” 

“And is golf supposed to be good for the 
internal organs?” 

“The very best thing there is.” 

“But how did you know—that is, what 
made you suspect that your—your organ 
was not in good order?’ 

“T began to have a dull pain in the small 
of my back,” she replied gloomily, “and I 
was troubled with specks floating before 
my eyes.” 


“Are those—are those sure 
symptoms?” I stammered. 

“Positive.” 

“And you are perfectly 
certain that playing golf is 
a good remedy?” I asked 
weakly. 

“The best there is—anyway that’s what 
my physician tells me and he’s the best 
liver-man on the coast,” she said, and then 
she drove off, leaving me in a very pan- 
icky state. 

I had started out on the links that after- 
noon in perfect health simply to get a lit- 
tle exercise—and here I was suddenly 
stricken down with an insidious disease. 
The situation was not without its brighter 
side, however; a remedy was at hand. But 
I could not help thinking of what might 
have happened if that plain and medium- 
aged lady had not come along and taken 
me into her confidence; for so utterly dis- 
couraging had been my progress with the 
game that at the moment of her coming ! 
had been on the point of throwing away 
my very expensive golf clubs and foreve- 
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abandoning the idea of making the little 
white ball behave. 

It is not to be thought that the mem- 
bers of the club had not been kind to me. 
They had been almost too kind. Every 
individual member seemed to have made 
up his mind to make a golfer out of me or 
die in the attempt; and so much of my 
time was taken up with being taught that 
I really had very little opportunity to 
play. q 
For instance, the first time I went out 
on the links a man | had never seen before 
came up to me. 

“You’re a novice, I take it,” he said. 

I was at a loss to understand how he 
could tell simply by looking at me that 
such was the case. I wondered whether I 
had committed some terrible breach of 
etiquette, whether my new golf stockings 
were on wrong, or my knickerbockers 
ought to have faced the other way. But 
I managed to stammer out an answer in 
the afirmative. 

“Y ou’re quite r-right,” I said. “I never 
tried to play before.” 

“7 thought so,” he replied, drawing in a 
very businesslike way a long wooden- 
headed instrument from my bag. “This 
is your driver. Have you any golf-balls?”’ 

“Six brand new ones,” I said pointing 
to the pocket in the side of my bag. 

“That’s good,” he remarked. “You'll 
need a lot of them.” 


Lessons in Driving 


] stood and watched him as he made a 
little mound of moist earth and set one of 
my new balls on it. Then he drew back 
and after scratch’ng with his feet like a 
robster finally planted them and began to 
brandish the wooden-headed instrument. 

“This is called addressing the ball,” he 
informed me. 

[ had always thought that 
meant something entirely differ- 
ent, but I did not betray my 
ignorance, and he went on to ex- 
plain about the grip. 

“The secret ot good golf lies in 
the grip,” he said, and then he 
showed me how to hook the 
first finger of my left hand into 
the little finger of the right, at 
the same time holding on to the 
handle of the club. After which 
he gave a demonstration by 
driving one of my new balls 
some hundreds of yards down 
the course. 

I started to go after it, but he 
called me back. 

“You might just as well go 
after all of them at the same 
time,” he suggested, and then he 
gave me demonsirations with 
my five other balls. 

I thanked him profusely for 
taking so much pains with a 
mere beginner, but he said that 
it was nothing; and he went back 
into the club house while I spent 
the rest of the afternoon hunting 
for those balls. I was able to 
find only three of them, but of 
course I realized that was not 
his fault. It took me so long to 
find the balls that I didn’t have 
the time to do any playing that 
day. However, the next day I 
wis on hand bright and early 
and very full of enthusiasm. I 
hooked with my fingers and 


The Secret of the Links: 





scratched with my feet, and then de- 
livered a blow at the ball—but I did not 
succeed in hitting it. Indeed, I had 
fanned out several times and was entitled 
to a number of bases on balls when a 
thick-set man with a drooping mustache 
came to my rescue. 

I showed him how well I was holding 
my hands, but he was not interested. 

“The trouble is with your feet,” he in- 
formed me. “The secret of good golf lies 
in the stance. If you get your feet in the 
proper position you can’t miss the ball.” 

Perhaps he couldn’t, but I could and 
did. During the next few days I missed 
that ball from one end of the links to the 
other—and then I aroused the interest of 
a bow-legged man with side-whiskers. 

“IT have been watching you for some 
time,” he said, “‘but not until this moment 
did it occur to me that you were giving 
the grand hailing sign of distress. What 
seems to be the trouble?” 

“Why—nothing very serious,” I re- 
plied with modesty, “except that I can’t 
seem to hit the ball. I am sure that my 
grip is all right, and that there is nothing 
wrong about my stance, and yet | am 
utterly unable to drive that ball more than 
three feet.” 

“Hum! Hum! Hum!” he cleared his 
throat several times, all the while stroking 
at his whiskers. “The grip and the stance 
are important,” he said finally, “but not 
vital.” 

“Not vital!’ I gasped. “Why, I have 
been told that they are both the secret of 
good golf!” 

“Hum! Not at all. They are minor 
considerations. The secret of good golf 
lies in the direction of vision at the mo- 
ment of hitting the ball. Now, what do 
you look at?” he demanded suddenly. 

“T keep my eye on the ball,” I replied. 


She tried to speak, but I waved her to silence. 
“but you can't fool me!” 
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“Hum! I thought so,” he muttered; 
“and that’s all wrong.” 

“But where should I keep it?” 

“On an imaginary line exactly eight 
inches in advance of the ball,” he informed 
me. 

“And—and when do I take it away 
from the imaginary line?” I asked eagerly. 

“The moment you hear your club strike 
the ball,” he replied. ‘Then—hum!— 
you should raise your eyes quickly and 
follow the flight of the ball.” 


The Imaginary Line 


I thanked him warmly, but he said he 
was only too glad to help a fellow-sufferer 
and turned on his heel and walked away. 
After he-had gone I went over to a neigh- 
boring field where I had seen some car- 
penters working on a fence and borrowed 
a rule. Then I came back and measured 
off a distance of exactly eight inches in 
front of my ball and drew an imaginary 
line. I hooked my fingers, arranged my 
feet, fixed my eye on the imaginary liné, 
and made a powerful swing—but I did not 
hear my club strike the ball, although I 
was listening very carefully. I swung 
again, this time aiming a little lower—and 
again I did not hear my club strike the 
ball. I did hear it strike the imaginary 
line, however, with enough force to break 
the imaginary part of it into a thousand 
pieces in addition to jarring my entire 
frame very severely. For a moment I was 
dazed. Specks floated before my eyes, 
and a dull pain throbbed in the small of 
my back. I went over and‘seated my- 
self on a bench to recuperate, and it was 
then that the lady of medium age came 
along and unwittingly told me what was 
the matter with me. 

I couldn’t help wondering how long the 
insidious disease had been gnawing at my 





“You may fool your husband,” I declared, 
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vitals, and what would have happened to 
me if some one had not told me about the 
symptoms and suggested a remedy. An- 
other thing ! was curious to know was how 
many other people were afflicted in the 
same way without being conscious of it. 
And out of sheer gratitude because my 
life had been saved I made up my mind to 
save the lives of as many others as I possi- 
bly could. It was doubtless this love for 
the human race that led me into conver- 
sation with an extremely fat woman who 
chanced to come waddling on to the neigh- 
boring green while I was still sitting there. 

“Hot today, isn’t it?” I remarked as she 
seated herself beside me with a sigh. 

“Boiling,” she replied, and went on to 
dab her nose with a powder-puff which 
she had apparently been palming. 





The Secret of the Links: 


“Seeing little things?” she repeated 
after me with a blank stare. 

“Why, yes! Little specks—” I waved 
my hands descriptively, “—little specks 
floating in the air—!” 

I suspected from the wide-eyed way in 
which she began to edge away from me 
that she did not understand what I| 
meant, so I tried my best to make it plain 
to her. 

“That’s one of the symptoms!” I cried. 
“And another is a dull pain in the small of 
the back. Haven’t you had that, too?” 

She shook her head. “I’ve seen no 
specks floating in the air,” she said slowly, 
“and I’ve had no pain whatever in the 
small of my back.” 

“Then why are you playing golf when 
you hate it so?” I demanded. 





“I guess we are in the same boat,” I said in a confidential undertone 


“Tt’s really too hot for pleasure, don’t 
you think?” I ventured. 

“Pleasure!” she sniffed. “Who would 
ever associate pleasure with playing golf!” 

“But don’t you play for pleasure?” I 
asked, scarcely unable to restrain my sur- 
prise. 

“Of course not!”’ she laughed. “Oh, 
what a funny idea! The doctor fairly had 
to stand over me with a club to get me out 
here on such a day as this—” 

The doctor! ; great light began to 


break over me. Perhaps she had been see- 
: ; 


ing specks too. “I guess we are in the 
same boat,” I said in a confidential under- 
tone. 

For a moment her glance lingered on 
the calves of my legs and then passed on 
to a contemplation of one of her own 
ample forearms. “I hardly think so,” she 
murmured. 

“But I’m almost sure of it,” I insisted. 
“Haven’t you been seeing little things?” 


An expression that. was almost un- 
pleasant came over her face as she replied, 
“Well, if you must know, I’m playing to 
reduce!”’ And she walked off and left me 
feeling that I had been very badly mis- 
understood. 

At this time I was not much of a driver, 
but that reducing woman offered so wide- 
spread a target that I felt I ought to wait 
until she was a long distance away before 
risking a shot in her direction. And it so 
happened, that I was still waiting when a 
mixed twosome came up. As they both 
seemed anxious for me to be off, and I 
hesitated to tell them my real reason for 
delaying, I suggested that if they were in 
a hurry they might go through. They 
seemed to be very grateful; and as the wo- 
man was preparing to drive off the man 
came over and sat down beside me. 

“Having a good game?” I asked pleas- 
antly. 

He turned on me with a withering gaze. 


Edward Bellamy Partridge 
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“Rotten!” he muttered explosively under 
his breath. 

“Aren’t they rolling well?” 

“Rolling fine.” 

“Perhaps you’re hooking—or slicing,” 
I suggested. 

“Couldn’t knock one out of the course 
if I should try,” he grunted. 

“Maybe you’ve been topping the m—” 

“Haven't topped one today. My 
game’s all right,” he assured me still in an 
undertone, “but I’d give a ten-dollar bill 
if I could drop out right where I am and 
never see a golf club again.” 

“Then you don’t enjoy playing?” 

“Does a turkey enjoy Thanksgiving?” 
he demanded. 

“But why—” I began, and then it sud- 
denly came to me that the poor chap must 
be a fellow-sufferer. However, after my 
experience with the reducing lady I had 
lost some of my rashness. “You mean 
that you are playing for your health?” | 
asked. 

“Exactly!” he replied with 
warmth. “You're a good guesser.” 


No Escape 


I was on the verge of guessing a |ittle 
further when he went on to explain. 

“My wife is a very watchful wom.n,” 
he whispered, at the same time tapping 
significantly at his hip-pocket. ‘The «nly 
way I could get away from-her wa: to 
come out here to play golf. Natural'y I 
spent a good deal of my time here— nd 
round home I displayed the greatest en- 
thusiasm over golf. And then she took 
up the game herself.” 

“Henry!” It was his wife calling. 
“Aren’t you ever going to drive off?” 

“She’s a perfect nut over the game,’’ he 
added hastily as he stood up. “She wants 
to play every minute she’s here,” and he 
walked heavily toward the sand-box. 

While he was getting ready to drive his 
wife came over and sat down beside me. 

“Oh dear,” she sighed. ‘Six more of 
these awful holes before we can go 
home—” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “‘your husband was 
just telling me that you’are an enthusiast!” 

“An enthusiast over golf!—I hate it!” 
she informed me guardedly. ‘But of 
course I have to make Henry believe that 
I like it.” 

For a moment I was puzzled—and then 
it occurred to me that the same thing 
might be the matter with her that was the 
matter with me. But by this time I had 
become very cautious. 

“Then your—your husband doesn’t 
suspect?” poe ee with a gleam of under- 
standing. 

She shook her head. 

“You are a brave little woman,” I 
whispered admiringly. 

“T don’t see anything particularly brave 
about it,” she said. 

“Well I do,” I returned quickly. “I 
know just how much nerve it takes to 
come out here and drag yourself round 
this course day after day just because the 
doctor tells you you’ve got to—” 

She tried to speak, but I waved her to 
silence. 

“You may fool your husband,” I de- 
clared, “but you can’t fool me, because 
I’m troubled with the same complaint!” 

She stood up. “I don’t know what it is 
that you are troubled with,” she said icily; 

(Continued on page 52) 
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- to and Sir Francis Drake, which overhauled the Spanish galleons (see Cover Design) engaged in the rich trade of the Pacific. 
2 vs The cargo of the Spanish galleon frequently netted the Manila merchants 1000 per cent on a single trip 
st en- 
- took 
3? 
+. Cc reasure aiicons 
op 
n e a e o es 
» Being the Romantic Story of the First Trans-Pacific 
e his 
me. e o 
re of Line to Manila 
n go 
1 was N the same year that Juan Spain with all possible speed, and 
ast!” Rodriguez fi as oes to By Charles E. Chapman bring “= ol pone pct valuable 
ait!” the north on the voyage that commodities.” 
It of resulted in the FB eV Author of: The Cross and Buddha Thus ran the instructions. Fur- 
that California, the viceroy Mendoza thermore, a portion of this meager 
sent Villalobos with a fleet across the Pa- orders that a fleet should be sent toeffect force, under Miguel Gomez de Legazpi, 
then cific to the “San Lazaro Islands,” where a conquest of the Philippines and to find was ordered to effect the conquest of 
hing [ Magellan and other Spanish navigators a sailing route across the Pacific from a group of islands containing millions of 
s the had touched before. Arrived at these is- Asia to the Americas. He also com- natives! 
had lands in 1542 Villalobos rechristened them manded a certain Father Andrés de Ur- The start was made from Navidad in 
' “Filipinas,” in honor of the Prince of As- daneta to accompany the expedition, New Spain, on November 21, 1564. Ur- 
ssn’t turias, the later Philip II of Spain. Thus ostensibly as chaplain, but really in order daneta ran south to about ten degrees 
der- did the Philippines, as we call them, ac- to have full charge of the sailing. Strange north of the equator, and then sailed due 
quire their name. These islands, many as it may seem that he gave such a post west to Guam, over which today the 
thousand miles across the seas, were des- to a man of the religious profession, the American flag is raised. On February 13, 
oe tined to be, during some two centuries, science of navigation was perhaps much 1565, the expedition reached the Philip- 
more closely attached to the history of more within Urdaneta’s ken than the pines, after a voyage of less than three 
rave Alta California than almost any other tenets of his faith. Born in 1498 he had months—in quicker time than Juan 
land on earth. This was due to the sail- for many years been a sailor of experience, Rodriguez had taken to go from the same 
“T ings of the “Manila galleon,” which for had voyaged round the world, and was port of Navidad to San Diego in Alta 
; to two hundred and fifty years went annually better acquainted with Pacific waters California! Indeed, the route westward 
und down the coast on its long voyage from than any subject the king had. Late in across the Pacific offered comparatively 
the Manila in the Philippines to Acapulco in. life he had taken religious vows, but he few problems to the navigator. An es- 
New Spain. was too valuable a sailor to be spared. tablishment was made on the Island of 
r to The history of this service dates from Four ships, ranging in size from five hun- Cebi, whence the Spaniards proceeded to 
the year 1565. Magellan, Loaysa, Saave- dred down to forty tons, and about four the conquest of the group. It was from i 
de- dra, Grijalva, and Villalobos had pre- hundred men} were gathered together for Ceba that Urdaneta started back, and, 
use viously headed expeditions which crossed the voyage, and the instructions were indeed, it was not until 1571 that the 
el” the Pacific from east to west, but no ship given. Philippine galleon sailed from Manila, for 
t is had yet succeeded in the attempt to make “Go to the Philippines and the adjacent ‘it was in that year that the Spanish con- } 





areturn voyage. In 1559 Philip II gave 





islands, discover the return route to New 


The famous treasure ship Golden Hind, Queen Elizabeth's favorite galleon, navigated in turn by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh 
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served as the capital and metropolis of 
their trans-Pacific possessions. 

The currents and seasonal storms would 
not permit of a return along the route 
whence they had come. So Urdaneta, 
who left Ceba on June 1, 1565, on his five 
hundred-ton ship, went north to about 
39°30", and then crossed over, reaching 
the Baja California coast in 27°12’. On 
October 8th he arrived at Acapulco after 
a voyage of one hundred and twenty-nine 
days, in the course of which sixteen men 
had died. He was somewhat chagrined, 
no doubt, to find that another ship of his 
original fleet had preceded him across the 
Pacific. This was the torty-ton tender, 
commanded by one Arellano. Nine days 
out from Navidad on the westward voy- 
age, Arellano had deserted, eager to find 
“rich islands” for his own advantage. On 
one occasion in the Philippines, where he 
too went, he was nearly discovered by 
Urdaneta’s fleet. Only the small size of 
his ship saved him, for from the top of his 
mast he was able to see the ships of Ur- 
daneta just above the horizon. Arellano 
had started the return voyage on April 
22nd. He ran most of the time between 
forty degrees and forty-three degrees, and 
is said to have reached the American shore 
about at Cape Mendocino. On August 
gth he came to anchor at Navidad, having 
thus completed the eastward voyage two 
months earlier and in twenty days less 
time than Urdaneta. Nevertheless, Ur- 
daneta got the credit. As commander of 
the expedition and sponsor for the ideas 
which the deserter Arellano followed, Ur- 
daneta was clearly entitled to the honor. 

In 1566 the first trading voyage ot the 
galleon was made, but the account reads 


The Treasure Galleons: 


From Admiral George Anson's ‘*Voyage Around the World” 








more like a romance of Treasure Island 
than it does of a commercial venture. One 
Morguera preached mutiny among the 
men, and got a majority of them to turn 
pirate. The plan was to get rich quickly 
in Chinese waters and then to return to 
Europe for a life of ease and plenty. The 
men rose, and murdered their officers, but 
Morguera himself was soon put to death, 
and another succeeded to the command. 
At one of the Caroline Islands the ma- 
jority disembarked to make it a suitable 
piratical base, leaving only a few men 
on board. Two of them, however, were 
the chaplain and the master’s mate, who 
had not sympathized with the plot. They 
persuaded the others to help them get up 
the anchor and sail away—and twenty 
eight would-be pirates were left marooned 
on the island. 


Picturesque Craft 


In the early years of the trans-Pacific 
trade two or three ships crossed the ocean 
annually, but they were very small; down 
to 1571 they ranged from forty to eighty 
tons. Later only one ship of five hun- 
dred tons or more made the yearly voyage, 
though the law restricted their ‘size to 
three hundred tons for a number of years, 
afterward permitting of five hundred. 
The galleons seem to have been pictur- 
esque. According to one writer they were 


“huge round-stemmed, clumsy vessels, 
with bulwarks three or four feet thick, and 
built up at stem and stern like a castle.’’* 


It was both a merchant ship and a war 


*Drake’s vice-admiral defined them as ships with a 
keel three times its width in the middle, and with a depth 
in the hold two-fifths of the width; in other words, in a 
ratio of 15, 5, and 2. 





The struggle for supremacy in the South Pacific in 1570 and thereafter resulted at times in ‘ 
real sea battles. This old drawing pictures the capture of a Spanish 


galleon by a British galleon in Philippine waters 
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vessel, though the armament would no 
now seem very terrifying; ordinarily ther 
were three small cannon, four catapults to 
hurl stones with, and some fifty muskets, 
Down to 1593 there was little inter. 
ference with the trade of the galleon, 
whose goods were sold at a remarkabk 
profit in both New Spain and Peru. Grad. 
ually the merchants of Seville, who ep. 
joyed a favored position in the trade with 
Spain’s colonies, gained an impression 
that the commerce of the Manila ship was 
cutting into their profits, and in 1593 they 
succeeded in introducing a policy of 
restriction of the trade. According to 
them the sale of Chinese silks had ruined 
the silk industry in Spain, and pre-nine 
teenth century economic views never for 
a moment considered the welfare of colo 
nies if it clashed with the interests of the 
homeland. In addition to the fixing of 
the tonnage of the ships and the limitation 
of the number to one a year, many other 
obstructive measures were taken. Only 
citizens of Manila could own or ship 
goods; the value at Manila was lim:<ed to 
$250,000, with a right of sale at Acapulco 
for $500,000; the trade was restric<ed to 
New Spain, and the merchants of Pen 
were excluded; the Philippines were for. 
bidden to trade with China, where the 
silks were made; at times, even, the carry- 
ing of silk on the galleon was forbidden; 
and (because it was regarded as bad eco- 
nomics to let specie get out of the coun 
try) the amount of silver that could be 
taken on the westward voyage was re 
duced to small proportions. In practise, 
every one of these restrictions was evaded, 
but there were periods of spasmodic er 
forcement of the law, and the evasion was 
only such as could be effected through 
the medium of the single ship. Thus the 
Philippines were held so much in check 
that they never became as truly Spanish 
as the other dominions of the empire. 
Probably, too, the limitation of the trade 
(thus reducing the demand for a port of 
refuge on the north Pacific Coast) pre 
vented an earlier occupation of Alta Cal 
fornia—a matter of great consequence in 
the light of the sequel! After 1734 some 
of the restrictions were removed, but the 
galleon remained an annual ship. 













































Treasure from China 






The westward cargo of the galleon was 
light and of slight consequence, consisting 
mainly of small quantities of silver and 
articles of luxury. The eastward cargo, 
on the contrary, was remarkable alike in 
variety and in value; the boat was a vert 
table treasure-house as it left Manila for 
the voyage to Acapulco.* By far the 
most important source of this cargo was 
China, which also furnished the most 
prized item—silk. Lands as far away a 
India and Persia contributed something 
to the store of the galleon. Chinese junks 
brought over the goods, and their cargoes 
were bought wholesale for the merchant 
of Manila; usually a year’s credit was 
granted, and the Philippine government 
gave its bond as security. The goods 
were distributed to residents of the Philip- 
pines according as they held boletas, ot 



















*The following is a list of the number of products 
from different lands of the Far East: China, 135; the 
Philippines 39; India 17; Siam 7; Japan 7; Borneo 6 
Macao 6; Goa 5; Java 4, including edible birds’ nests; 
the Moluccas 4, including the much valued spices; Persia 
4; Ceylon 3; Sulu Archipelago 2; and Cambodia 1 (gum). 
From America and Europe came a total of 44 dilferent 
things. 
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tickets, for space on the gal- 
leon. Many of the doleta- 
holders were in fact operating 
on behalf of merchants in 
New Spain, despite the pro- 
visions of the law to the con- 
trary. [he cargoes went as 
4 whole, all profits and losses 
being shared according to the 
number of boletas. Though 
papal b ills had been secured 
forbidding religious associa- 
tions tc engage in trade, this 
order was evaded in the 
Philippines as elsewhere, and 
thetrus:ees of the Pious Fund 
made t »emselves a veritable 
bankin . society. The opera 
tions o' this institution help 
to give some idea of the enor- 
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mous ; cofits of the trade. For 
examp °, a man with $10,000 
could , rocure a loan of $40,- 
000, | Jus getting $50,000 
worth f space on the galleon. 
A sucessful voyage would, 
howev-r, bring him in from 
$100,000 to $200,000, thus 
giving a fine return on his 
investment after paying his 
debt. Meanwhile he would 
be peying interest at the 
rate of perhaps fifty per 
cent. !f the ship was lost, he 
could borrow another $50,- 
000, without additional se- 
curity. and if the second 
voyage were a success he 
would still be able to repay his loans, and 
have a profit of at least one hundred per 
cent on his own original investment. 


Fabulous Profits 


It is no wonder that zeal for trade not 
infrequently outran due precaution. The 
galleon was often short. of armament, in 
order to make room for a few more bales 
of silk, and it was nearly always overladen. 
Consequently, there were many wrecks; at 
best, the voyage was extremely danger- 
ous. Not only did the merchants of Ma- 
nila, or their principals in New Spain, en- 
gage in trade, but also every man aboard 
ship, despite the prohibitions of the law, 
had a financial stake in the voyage. Thus, 
salaries ranged from $4125 for the com- 
mander, or “general” as he was called, 
down to $25 for a deck hand, but the com- 
mander might’make as much as $40,000 
from a single trip, and the other officers 
would profit to the extent of $20,000 or 
$30,000, while the lowliest sailor would 
multiply his wage-earnings many times 
over. Though every voyage meant im- 
minent risk of death, men faced wreck or 
scurvy, exposure or capture, and paid a 
good figure for the privilege of a position 
on the galleon. Arrived at Acapulco the 
cargo was inspected and officially valued 
at its $500,000 limit (though it might 
reach many thousands beyond that), the 
duties were collected, and a great fair was 
held. This was exceeded in size by the 
fairs of Vera Cruz and Jalapa, but the 
profits at Acapulco were richer. The law 
allowed a profit of one hundred per cent, 
but usually the actual gains may have 
teached from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred per cent; the profit on silk 
was as high as four hundred per cent. 

/n interesting phase of the history of 
the galleon was the passenger’ service. 
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Missionaries were sent over from New 
Spain, and returned to that kingdom when 
relieved from duty. Their life aboard 
ship was not always a happy one, for the 
officers of the galleon reflected a feeling 
that many had in the Philippines that sol- 
diers and merchants were more needed 
there than missionaries. Then, too, on 
the return voyage they occupied valuable 
space which otherwise might serve for 
cargo! Troops to guard the ship and to 
supply the needs of the Philippine garrison 
were also carried. The service in the 
Philippines was so distasteful, however, 
that ingenious methods were often re- 
sorted to to get volunteers. Making capi- 
tal out of the universal vice of gambling 
in New Spain, recruiting officers would go 
about playing five dollars against a man’s 
enlistment, and sooner or later they would 
get their man. Philippine government 
officials traveled on the galleon, and stow- 
aways were often found on the voyage 
from the Philippines, but rarely if ever to 
there. Passengers proper consisted mainly 
of Mexican and at times Peruvian mer- 
chants. A paternalistic law required them 
to take their wives, lest they commit 
bigamy, or else to promise to return home 
within a stipulated time. Since bachelors 
could take only $150 in private property 
with them while married men might take 
$300 worth, there was a certain financial 
advantage in being accompanied by lone’s 
helpmeet—though it is doubtful if the 
limitation was very strictly enforced. The 
fare seems often to have been a private 
venture of the officers, who took the pas- 
sage-money for themselves and provided 
for the maintenance of the passenger out 
of their own stock of supplies. 

There was a great difference in the na- 
ture of the voyage itself by the westward 
and the eastward routes. The westward 








From Abraham Ortelius’ Atlas, 1574 
An early Spanish navigators’ map of the Pacific, showing their ideas of the coasts of New Spain, Alta 
California and New Guinea. This map was used about the time the galleons began 
their annual round-trip voyages between Manila and the Pacific Coast, 
trans-Pacific voyages which continued for 250 years 


voyage was comparatively easy, requiring 
from two to three months, according to 
the amount of delay necessitated in 
threading the difficult Philippines group 
itself. Having found a_ satisfactory 
route, the Spaniards followed it steadily 
for two hundred and fifty years. Passing 
through a veritable ocean of islands, the 
Hawaiian among others, they did not 
sight land until they reached the Carolines 
or the Ladrones, and never discovered the 
other groups along the way. The east- 
ward voyage was one of the most perilous 
that the world knew. In the voyage of 
1697-1698 Gemelli Careri, an Italian 
traveler, was a passenger from Manila to 
Acapulco, and, fortunately for posterity, 
he wrote a full account of his journey 
across the Pacific. According to the trans- 
lation in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages 
and Travels this is what that experienced 
globe-trotter had to say: 
“The voyage from the Philippine islands 
to America may be call’d the longest and 
most dreadful of any in the world; as well 
because of the vast ocean to be cross’d, 
being almost the one half of the terraque- 
ous globe, v ith the wind always a-head; as 
for the terrible tempests that happen there, 
one upon the back of another, and for the 
dlesperate diseases that seize people, in 
seven or eight months lying at sea, some- 
times near the line, sometimes cold, some- 
times temperate, and sometimes hot, 
which is enough to destroy a man of steel, 
much more flesh and blood, which at sea 
had but indifferent food.” 


In the first place, a departure from Ma- 
nila had to be made before the end of June 
for a later sailing meant that they would 
be caught in the terrific typhoons which 
occurred shortly afterward. Getting out 
of the Philippine Islands was one of the 
most dangerous tasks, and it often took 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Americanization Stuff 


The Story of an Interesting Experiment 


By Dorothy Cocks 


Ilustrated by George van Werveke 


BELIEVE in it. Thoroughly. It is 

the duty of every one of us.” 

Nancy Wade gathered her gloves, and 

her muff, handkerchief, pencil, purse, 
and the envelope on which she had been 


with a spray of blue stone gravel about 
the wheels. 

“Good-by, dear,” Susan said. “Thanks 
for bringing me home. And think this 
thing over carefully before you do any- 












They shrugged their shoulders and clucked their 


tongues. It sounded like the curb marker 


“Do about what, dear?” she said. 

“About the Great Unlearned?” 

“I am going to do my duty,” Nancy 
said with the conviction of a martyr in her 
voice. “I don’t know just yet what my 
duty i is. But when I see it, I’m going to 
doi at: 

“More power to you, girl! Let’s cat.” 


) Nanc: 
» frivoll 


“Al 
Nc 


music: 


“Sh 


oA 


> versin 


making notes, and stood up. There wasa_ thing definite. It’s a big problem.” He put his arm round her and they § 
general scraping of chairs as the meeting The roadster pulled away with a cres- kissed one another as they edged through 
exploded into a conventionally pitched cendo of gear shifts, while Susan stood the narrow doorway. An amused smile B # 
uproar of comment. shaking her head. twisted his lips as he let her go and they te 
‘ “We have not been charitable to the Nancy Wade glanced at the clock on sat down at the table. v4 


stranger within our gates,” Nancy went 
on sanctimoniously. “The poor dear im- 
migrants. We must absorb them. Come 
on, Susan. Let’s get the car out before 
the crush begins.” 

“My dear, I am so grateful to you,” 
Nancy purred to her hostess. “This 
meeting has opened my eyes.” 

Seated in her husband’s roadster, with 
Susan Clarke beside her, Mrs. Wade 
guided the car out from the midst of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
automobiles before she spoke again. 

Then she began an oration. 

“Susan, we must do something about 
it. A huge unabsorbed foreign element 
like that is a menace. How can they live 
up to the ideals of American citizenship 
if they don’t understand them?” 

Not knowing how, Susan did not risk 
replying. 

ancy glanced over her shoulder for a 
traffic cop and then zoomed past a truck 
with chortling cut-out. 

“Each one of us has a duty to perform. 
It is not enough merely to talk American- 
ism. We must live it. If every woman in 
that club were to put into practice the 
theories we have heard this afternoon, we 
could administer a hammer blow at Bol- 
shevism.” 

So saying she whirled into Susan 
Clarke’s driveway and came to a stop 


the dash before her and found she had 
time to reach the station before her hus- 
band’s train. 

Driving him home, she was too ab- 
sorded in trafhc to talk. It was not till 
he had put the roadster in the barn and 
she had ordered dinner served that she 
began. 

“T went to the most Interesting meeting 
this afternoon, Bigsy.” 

“Yeah?” answered Bigelow with mild 
enthusiasm. 

“Tt was so enlightening,” she rambled 
on, as they went up the stairs together. 
“All about Americanization. Do you 
know how many foreigners there are in 
the United States who don’t speak Eng- 
lish?” 

“No. How many?” 

“Ten million! Or is it ten thousand?” 
she queried, awed herself by the enormity 
of her statement. “Anyhow, it is a tre- 
mendous number. And it is amongst 
these poor ignorant people that the doc- 
trines of Bolshevism flourish.” 

“You don’t say,” Bigelow Wade replied 
politely, turning into his dressing room. 

A few minutes later, in smoking jacket 
and slippers, he joined her. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he queried. 

Nancy looked up from her mail with an 
abstract stare. 


“T have a letter from Helen Burrows,” 
Nan began. ‘‘She’s still teaching crippled 
soldiers. And she’s terribly worried about 
one of her patients. A young foreigner 
who seemed to be getting along splendidly 
till paralysis set in. He won’t be able to 
use his arm for months more. 

“And in the meantime, through con- 
suls and things, he got his sjster over here. 
Their home in Europe was ruined, and the 
old people died from exposure. That left 
the young girl over there alone. It wor- 
ried the soldier so that Helen got his cap- 
tain to pull the proper wires and got the 
girl imported—or whatever you call it. 
Now he can’t support her and the poor 
chap 1 is fretting himself sick.” 

“Can’t she get work?” Bigelow asked. 

“She’s not at all the servant class, 
Helen says. She’s very cultivated. But 
she doesn’t speak a word of English. She’s 
Lithuanian.’ 


“Hm, s 


2 Lithia, I suppose,” Wade 
ruminated. 
“Oh, Bigelow, you heartless wretch! 


Haven’t you any sympathy for for- 
eigners?”” Nancy scolded. 

“Not much. They eat garlic,” her hus- 
band answered. 

“Oh, you’re spoofing me,” Nancy com- 
plained with an injured air. 

They ate through the lamb and peas 
and salad in silence. Wade was trying to 
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remember how many miles he’d run since 
he changed the oil in the roadster. If he 
could have known what Nancy was think- 
ing, behind that radi ntly absorbed look 
of hers, he’d have let the oil go, to head her 
of, But he was blissfully unconscious till 
she fired. 

“J know what I’ m going to do!” 

“Yes, yes, go on,’ Wade encouraged, 

uilelessl y. 

“T told Susan this afternoon that each 
one of us must practice these doctrines of 
Americanization to make the thing really 
effective. 

“Why certainly,” Bigelow agreed. 
“What are you going to do, teach school 

in a factory?” 

maNo, they’d think I was trying to 
patronize them. That’s like slumming 
parties to help the poor. It only antago- 
nizes them. I’m not going to try to step 
down to reach the foreign element in their 
homes. I’m going to bring the foreign 
element up to me, in my home!” 

“All of it?” Wade asked weakly. 

“No, silly. But I’m going to ask that 
girl here to stay.’ 

nav ho, Lithia?” 

“Stop ’ being mean. 


Bigelow questioned. 
Her name’s Hy- 
“How dy, Hynalka. Sounds like a 
comedy.” 


“She can be a companion to me,” 


= Nancy went on, ignoring her husband’s 
) frivolity. 


“A very entertaining companion, con- 


) versing exclusively in Lithia. dd 


“Oh, Rigsy, can’t I do it?” 
A catch in her voice made him look up 


) in time to see a wet glisten in her eyes. He 


dropped a fork and spilled some coffee in 
his haste to get round to her side of the 
table. Gathering her up in his arms, he 
said, 

“Little lady, don’t you know I love you 
like mad? And, that the more fads you 
have, the more I love you?” 

“But, Bigsy, it isn’t a fad. Don’t you 
think Americanization is important?” 

“T didn’t,” he answered gallantly, “till 
it became important to you. Then, auto- 
matically, it becomes very vital to me. 
Let’s have the girl here. Maybe while 
you're teaching her English, she’ll teach 
you Lithuanian. Useful language to 
know, Lithuanian. Might get a Lithu- 
anian gardener some day. We've tried 
every other kind.” 

“And I can really have her here? 
asked, to clinch the thing. 

“Tf you want the whole steerage of the 
Mauretania, you can have them.” 

And with an extra hard hug, he went 
back to recoup the for. and sop up the 
coffee. 


” she 


T was settled then, and Nancy wrote to 
Helen that night. After an interchange 
of letters to make the final arrangements, 
Wade drove in to the city one day to bring 
the girl out. He stopped at the hospital 
first, to pick up Helen Burrows. He hesi- 
tated to call for a Lithuanian lady without 
o-between. 

‘hey found Hynalka in a cabbage- 
smelling hall bedroom which Helen had 
rented for her. She burst into a crooning, 
sibilant eddress of welcome.  Felen 
stemmed the tide by wrapping the girl ina 
colorful shawl which lay on the bed, and 


- 
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handing to Wade a staggering bundle 
done up in a homespun blanket. 

Helen stowed them in, and then stood 
waving on the curb while the car swung 
away. 

The drive across Queénsboro Bridge 
and out through the Long Island villages 
was very silent. Wade stole a look at her 
once in a while. And every time he ad- 
mitted she was a painting. Crisp black 
hair escaped from under her red shawl, 
and whipped across her face. The wind 
brought carmine spots into her olive 
cheeks. She never turned to right or left, 
but once in a while her breast rose in a 
aa thrilled sigh. 

fe caught her shivering and stopped 
to get out a great rug to fold round her. 
She nodded and laughed her thanks, 
started to say something, then realized it 
was useless and laughed some more. 

Nancy was waiting for them on the 
porch. She put her arms round the girl 
and led her into the house. Wade was left 
to bring i in the blanket-bundle. 

He followed the two women upstairs, 
smiling at the queer clucking, mother-hen 
noises with which Nancy tried to put 
across her welcome. She succeeded ap- 
parently, for Hynalka smiled and bridled 
and bowed in return. 

At the dinner table, 
tion of Hynalka began. 

“Spoon,” Nancy said, waving it in her 
hand. 

“Spoon,” Hynalka came back, with a 
flash of teeth. 

“Fork,” Nancy enunciated carefully, 
flourishing the implement. 

“Kindergarten conversation,” 


the Americaniza- 


Bigelow 


+ 9 


Hynalka burrt into a crooning, sib‘lant address of welcome, but Helen stemmed the tide by wrapping the girl in a colortul ehovvl 
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said, along about the dessert, “is worse 
than after-dinner speeches.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Bigelow, dear. She’s 
very bright,” Nan remonstrated. 

“How long before we can hope to re- 
sume normal grown-up talk?” Wade asked 
hopefully. 

“Tt shouldn’t take long for her to learn. 
I’m going to teach her all day.”* 

Wade had to admit that Nan stuck to 
it “like a major.” She spent hours talk- 
ing first primer dope to the Lithuanian 
girl. She took her to club meetings, and 
swelled up like a proud parent when Hy- 
nalka learned to say “How do you do?” to 
the people she met. 

When the strangeness wore off the girl 
went for walks alone. She would come 
back filled with enthusiasm, and babble 
through three courses, naming in_ her 
painstaking deliberate way the things 
she had seen. 


A* the winter drifted by, Hynalka’s en- 
thusiasm waned a little. She became 
subdued, somber. Her books would lie in 
her lap neglected for hours, while she gazed 
heavy-eyed into the fire. 

Nancy took her in to the hospital to see 
her brother, and for a day or two the girl 
seemed to enjoy life again. But she re- 
lapsed into gloomy silence before the 
week was out. 

“‘Bigsy, dear, what can we do?” Nan 
carhe to him in despair one evening in the 
early spring. “The poor child is eating 
her heart out about something. Do you 
suppose she’s homesick?” 

“For a desolated home? I don’t believe 
so. She reads the papers enough now to 
appreciate what condition her country is 
in, 

A few nights later, going down to the 

antry to get a midnight snack of food, 
Made: stumbled over Hynalka crouched 
on the floor with her ear to the kitchen 
key hole. She was crying softly to herself. 
Seeing him, the girl got up with a quivery, 
damp sigh and hurried away. 

His curiosity piqued, Wade had to find 
out why she had been eavesdropping. He 
peeked through the key hole to see Mary, 
their Celtic kitchen slavey, in the arms of 
her beau. 

Wade tiptoed clear out into the front 
hall before he exhaled in a long whistle. 

“So that’s what she wants.” 

He didn’t tell Nancy of his discovery. 
He made up his mind to do a little Ameri- 

canization himself. 

“Know any Lithuanians?” he. de- 
manded of Potter, the next morning on 
the train. 
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“Lithu—Who?” 
asked. 

“Know any folks from Lithuania?” 
Wade repeated. “Don’t you know that 
country next to—next to—in central Eu- 
rope there somewhere?” 

*‘No, I don’t,” Potter answered. “Ask 
the garage man on Lincoln Avenue. He’s 
some sort of dago.” 

That evening Wade lingered long over 
filling his gas tank. The garage man was 
a reserved, business-like person. Not the 
kind you hailed unceremoniously and 
paren about his birthplace. It took 

iplomacy. 

“The price of gas ever going down?” 
Bigelow sony 

“Hard to tell,” the garage man replied 
laconically. 

“The war’s over, now. We ought to be- 
gin to feel the difference in the price of 
things.” 

“Yes, you’re right,” the man answered, 
turning the pump handle deliberately. 

“Your country suffer much?” Wade 
asked, with sympathy in his voice. 

“Yes,” the man snorted with a quick 
intake of breath. “Ruined! Everything! 
Burned! Wrecked! Poor Lithuania!” 

Wade almost kissed him. 

“Come up and see me sometime,” he 
said, as he drove away. And then he 
realized how absurd it sounded. Asking 
the garage man to call! 

He didn’t call, of course. And Hy- 
nalka languished as spring progressed, till 
Wade realized that he had to take Fate 
in his own hands. 

“Let’s all go for a ride,” he proposed 
one warm evening. 

Nancy approved cheerfully, and Hy- 
nalka smiled wanly. While they gathered 
hats and sweaters, Wade strolled out to 
the barn. And did a most peculiar thing. 
He drained all the gasoline out of his tank 
and poured it carefully over the back 
fence. 

Then he tried to start his roadster. It 
gave a couple of hollow coughs and 
strangled into silence. 

With a satisfied air, Wade strolled back 
to the house. Nancy and Hynalka were 
on the porch. 

“Out of gas,” Bigelow said noncha- 
lantly. ‘Sit down here while I telephone 
the man to bring me up some.” 

“Why, Bigsy, I had it filled this morn- 
ing!” Nan exclaimed. 

“Must leak or something, then. Nota 
drop in it. Don’t worry. The man’ll be 
right up.” 

After calling the garage, Wade came 
out and sat down on the porch with the 


his fellow-commuter 
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air of a man who has lit a fuse and jg 
waiting. ‘ 

The throb of a motor was borne to them 
on the soft breeze. Jt grew in volume til} 
a car hove in sight, swung into the road. 
way and came to a stop Before them. 

“Good evening,” Wade said cordially, 
“T want you to meet my wife. And Mig 
Bretovsk. I think Miss Bretovsk iv from 
your country, Lithuania.” 

Nancy looked at her husband oddly, 
She wondered why she was ceremon ously 
introduced to the man who brought them 
gas. 

But Wade watched the other two. The 
girl seemed to awake from the letha:gy of 
weeks. All her pent-up longing burst 
forth in a flood of language. Ge inian 
language, awful to hear. The garag: man 
answered her. They shrugged their 
shoulders and clucked their torgues. 
They waved their arms and raved ©. It 
sounded like the curb market. Put in 
reality, it was “old home week” fo> two 
Lithuanians. 

Wade took the can of gasoline c ut of 
the man’s car, finally, and went and filled 
up his tank. He whistled to Nanc» and 
—_ drove out of the yard, leavinz the 
verbal battle still on. 


HEN they came back, an hour orso 
later, Wade had to guide his roadster 
carefully past the garage man’s flivver. 
And Nancy had to pick her way car: fully 
up the porch steps to keep from ste} ping 
on Hynalka and her fellow countrynian. 

That lasted all summer. The couple 
occupied the porch every clear night. And 
the library every stormy night. 

“T have no home,” Bigelow wailed 
mockingly to Nancy. “I know how the 
father of a village belle feels. I know how 
your father felt. But, dammit, I’m not 
her father. Anyhow, your experiment’s 
afailure. She’s stopped reading American 
books to make Lithuanian love.” 

But a few nights later Nan came to him 
with her finger on her lips and led him on 
tiptoes through the hall. Outside the 
5 se curtains they halted. Peeping 
through the fold at Nan’s direction, 
Wade saw Hynalka with her school books 
before her. 

“S-p-o-o-n,” she spelled, pointing to the 
primer. 

And the garage man, his big mechanic’s 
hand bunched up round a pencil, was la- 
boriously writing. 

While Bigelow watched, the girl put her 
hand over the man’s to guide it. And the 
ones fell from his fingers while he folded 


is arms round her. 





Ghosts of Yesterday 


By Abigail W. Cresson 


The little house, the old house, 
Where the windows yawn, 


Letting in the cold at night 
And the sun at dawn. 


Laughter in the hallway, 
Footsteps on the stair, 
Murmur, murmur, murmur, 

_Voices everywhere. 


Heavy silks that rustle 


Through an open door, 
And a dainty slipper 
Tapping on the floor. 


Oh, little*house, and lonely, 
Tonight I see you gay— 

They have come to warm your heart, 
Ghosts of yesterday. 
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Y MITCH was dissat- 
ied. Years of checking 
f salmon in a broker- 
‘tice finally got on his 
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he d-clared. He had fourteen thousand 
dollars; he borrowed six thousand from 
frienis. And with this money, as has 


already been told, he built a fish-trap in 
Saranoff bay, near Sitka, Alaska. 

From the start he was menaced by 
Stanislaus Saranoff, the old Russian whose 
great potlatch house faced the bay. Sar- 
anof! claimed to own the bay as well as 
the land he occupied through an ancient 
Russian grant; in fact he owned neither, 
but the authorities had never dispossessed 
him. For fifty years he had ruled the 
Indians of the region, and kept prospec- 
tive trap builders out of the bay. But 
neither threats nor bullets had any effect 
on Billy Mitch, who completed his trap 
with the last of his capital. 

‘Stand your hand,” advised a young 
woman visitor known as Eenapoo (Sand 
Flea), who ‘seemed to understand sal- 
mon and salmon-traps very well indeed. 
And Billy “stood his hand,” but his first 
catch of salmon, worth hundreds of dol- 
lars, was pirated in the night. The web of 
his trap had been slitted; not a fish 


remained. 


Failing to frighten the stranger away, 
Saranoff wrote to his grandson in San 
Francisco—whose grandmother had fled 
from Saranoff long ago with an infant in 
her arms and secured a divorce—to come 
at once. 

“You area Sar inoff, though you bear a 
forcign name,” he wrote, “and that blood, 
Pam confident, will dominate. I am old 
and ill. I heed you to uphold the Sar- 
anoff honor. Come, but only with the 
understanding that you grant me implicit 
obedience, and you shall be my heir.” 

iam, a gigantic half-breed Russian 
servant, Natooka, an Indian girl, and 
two decrepit Klingkit Indians, were 
th: only other members of the Saranoff 
household. The girl loved Siam, who 
dr-amed of being able to marry a white 
woman. Both of these servants held in 

>» the great golden candelabrum whose 
candles Saranoff never permitted to go 

























By Herman Howard Matteson 


Iustrated by David Hendrickson 


out. The Indians in the neighborhood 
also believed that the candelabrum was 
hiyu skookum (very strong) medicine. 

Years before Saranoff had declared that 
his magic was greater than the magic of 
Kinotl, the local medicine man, and he 
had been able to convince the Indians of 
this. Siam’s dreams of winning a white 
wife led him to seek possession of the 
magic candelabrum, but he feared to 
touch it else his arm should wither. So he 
sought Kinotl, who promised that in ex- 
change for the candelabrum he would 
reveal the hiding place of the Saranoff 
treasure, drive all the whites out of the 
country, give the taker of the candelabrum 
the mate he chose. 

Playing upon Natooka’s love, he urged 
her to steal it. But at the last minute, as 
the two stood before the burning candles, 
she feared the curse and refused 

Saranoff, watching for the coming of his 
grandson, lay aghast on his couch when a 


young, woman appeare a. Ee is \ 
Frances Malvern,” she stammered, “your 
granddaughter. It was a mistake, ¢ care- 


less writing. I am Frances, not Francis. 

came because you said you were ill, 
alone: Are you disappointed?” 

The old man glared at the daughter of 
his own daughter, and gradually felt an 
affection, a longing; for this girl reminded 
him of his wife. “You shall stay, be my 
heir,” he said. “But you must agree to 
my terms.” 

‘When she had gone to her room he took 
from the base of the candelabrum three 
rolled bits of parchment. The two small 
ones he returned to their secret place. To 
the larger one, his will,-he added a codicil 
in Russian, folded it and glued it so that 
the codicil could not be read. Then, 
sending for Frances, he demanded that 
she swear on the sacred candelabrum that 
she would not read the hidden portion 
until the fish-trap was destroyed. Be- 
lieving that his request was right, that the 
fish-trap was illegally on her grandfather’s 
property, she swore her oath. 

That night Stanislaus Saranoff died. 
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A Story 
of the Silver Horde 


Te Tred 


CHAPTER V 
Bitty Pays a DivipEND 


VENTS moved swiftly for 

Billy Mitch, and this de- 
spite the fact that for two whole weeks 
he was permitted to fish his trap without 
molestation. During this epochal two 
weeks he had had two very satisfactory 
lifts, as the term is. 

Pursuant to agreement, the Hoonah tug 
put in and the crew helped Billy to wind 
up the brail. The brail is an exaggerated 
butterfly net which is lowered into the 
spiller, scooped as full of wriggling, fight- 
ing fish as possible, then hoisted by a 
winch. Fromthe brail the fish are dumped 
into a scow, or a fish well, a wooden tank 
built into the sterns of fishing tugs. 

Billy had had two very good lifts. In 
the bank in Sitka he had a credit of some- 
thing over a thousand dollars after buying 
some extra lengths of wire webbing to 
repair a hole in the lead, extra cotton web, 
tar, rope, gear, supplies for himself and 
watchman. 

Billy had hired a watchman. He be- 
lieved that business warranted it. 

The watchman, an undersized man with 
an enormous nose, eyes that watered per- 
etually as if he were imminently on the 

sink of tears, was not a soul to inspire 
confidence. 

But men were scarce. The watchman, 
who said his name was Layfayette Benner 
but that folkses called him “‘Lafe,” had 
rowed up to the trap in a battered dory. 
Soliciting the position of watchman, Lafe 
detailed glowingly his qualifications for 
the place. He had been watchman, web- 
man, knowed fish like a hen knows its: 
chickens. Then too he was scrupulously 
honest. He might have been a rich man 
had he listened to the bribing propositions 
of pirates who had solicited him to lay 
down, and get tied up like the raid was on 
the square, ‘while they transferred the fish 
from the trap spiller to their own dories or 
scows. Also, Lafe claimed that in a fight 
with raiding pirates he was dreadful 
rough, that he et gunpowder smoke like it 
was the cologne on a lady’s handkerchief, 
that he was never happier than when 
slopping about the watchdeck in the 
blood of fish thieves. 
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Billy hired him. He had to have some 
one, for he was dead for sleep. 

Incidentally, Lafe Benner knew all 
about Eenapoo Delaouer. Also Lafe, who 
was in truth and fact an old-timer of 
Southeast Alaska, knew the man called 
Boston, who was ‘doing time in the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary in Puget Sound for man- 
slaughter, having been convicted on 
strong eircumstantial evidence of killing 
an Indian retainer of Stanislaus Saranoff. 
Besides these two notables, Lafe knew 
Klatawa George, and the Blue Parka 

an. 


on whole kaboodle, as Lafe expressed 

it, were fish-pirates, Eenapoo, the 
sand flea, by virtue of cold nerve and re- 
sourceful cunning, far and away the most 
dangerous of the lot. 

This bit of information touching the 
girl called Eenapoo struck upon Billy’s 
sensibilities like a douse of cold water. 
Eenapoo had made good her promise that 
had been half threat to call upon Billy 
“most any time.” 

She had visited the trap in the morning, 
had visited it in the afternoon, and in the 
evening, walking with Billy along the 
narrow plank decking of the lead, sitting 
with him upon the edge of the spiller 
while they speculated upon the number of 
tyees and humpies darting about, had sat 
upon the watch deck in the darkness 
voicing fragments of her philosophy of 
life, dropping now and then a hint that 
revealed hopes deferred, that showed how 
a nursed and petted grievance had gradu- 
ally hardened her womanliness into 
obduracy. 

Her father had been a drift-netter in 
Puget Sound. The big companies, the 
girl declared, seizing all the desirable trap 
locations, had “corked everything up” so 
nobody could get a fish but the traps. 
He too had located a trap-site, but a 
company with a long pocketbook had con- 
tested it, had won it away from him. 

Bringing her with him, her mother long 
since dead, Eenapoo’s father had 
tried the fishing in Southeastern 
Alaska. Again the big companies 
had hogged everything, “corked 
everything up.” 

Her father had died, Eenapoo 
said. But she didn’t say how. 
He had died, according to Lafe 
Benner, with a thirty-thirty bullet 
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in his brain, fired by the watch on a 

trap that Delaouer was pirating. 

With a passion, an paulaceble hatred 
that was appalling, this young girl made 
her charge against the big companies. 
God, she supposed, had put the fish into 
the sea, as He had put clean, cool, sweet 
water into the springs, His gift to men, 
all men, as was the air to breathe, the song 
of birds, and the scarlet glory of the 
sunrise. 

The big companies had corked up 
everything on Puget Sound, in a single 
season had evicted, had starved out 5000 
fishermen. Now they were doing the 
same thing in Alaskan waters. Law! 
There was no law save the law passed at 
the cannery company’s behest, no execu- 
tion of what law existed save by a com- 
mission that were the canner’s creatures. 

The girl’s gray-green wolf eyes were the 
eyes of a creature trapped. Hands 
clenched, she paced the watch deck, 
storming at existing evils. 

She came to a pause, laid her hand upon 
Billy’s arm. 

There was a law, the law of might, of 
resistance, the law of brutal force, of 
trickery and of craft. It was her law. 
She was the pirate queen, gloried in the 
title, would relinquish it to none if nerve, 
daring, determination would hold it. 

Then, by subtle degrees, she began to 
acquaint Billy with the fruits of her bold, 
predatory warfare upon the traps. Ina 
single month she and her band had made 
$10,000. Who would buy pirated fish? 

Eenapoo laughed shrilly. Any cannery 





















Billy looked at 
the wide eyes, the 
pale face of the 
girl, and at the 
new rifle. Then 


he began to laugh 





that came to anchor in Saranoff bay, and 

_ the receipt of two letters, one from 
Rogers, the bookkeeper, one from Bodie 
Spinks, janitor. 


for a long time. Was their money safe? 
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would buy, a few cents under the marke, 
Thieves, all thieves, one cannery woulj 
buy and gladly buy fish that they kney 
had been stolen from a rival. 

Still laughing, she recounted how th 
Blue Parka Man had stolen an entire scoy 
of fish from a string of tows, had dragged 
the scow in behind his power boat, sold it 
to the very company from which it had 
been stolen. 

A look of perplexity began to gathe 
on Billy’s ruddy face. This had been cool, 
indeed, Eenapoo admitting that shie was 
queen of the fish pirates, telling how 
profitable her desperate ventures had 
proved. Why, Eenapoo was talking as if 
oblivious of the fact that he was « trap 
man, by no means a big company trap 
man, but a trap man just the same 

Had Eenapoo anything to do with the 
depredations that had Red committed 
against him? Hardly. He couldn't be. 
lieve that this girl would pirate him, and 
still visit the trap in the guise of friend. 
ship. The whole situation served orly to 
strengthen his belief that the raids upon 
his trap had been inspired, directed by 
Stanislaus Saranoff. 

“Really, Billy,” said Eenapoo, as she 
made ready to descend the ladder to her 
cabin cruiser, “really, if this trap business 
of yours plays out, why, I mean— any- 
thing I can do to help you out.” 

She blushed with embarrassment, «ame 
to an abrupt pause. She stood looking up 
into the big fellow’s face. Amazingly soft 
and gentle for the moment were the gray- 
green eyes. 



























































“T mean, Billy— 
Oh, I guess I don’t 
know myself what 
I mean.” 

In obvious confu- 
sion she descended 
the ladder, sped 
away in the cabin cruiser. 

This visit of Eenapoo had 
transpired during the two 
weeks in which he had been 
permitted to fish his trap 
without interference. Other 
circumstances that marked 
the period were the deposit- 
ing of the thousand dollar 
credit in the Sitka bank, the 
arrival of a fine auxiliary yaw 


They hadn’t heard anything from Billy 
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dn’t the trap earned 
Harvidend? If it had, 
the bookkeeper would 
like to have his. If the 
trap hadn’t earned a divi- 
dend, he would like some 
report on the business. 

Bodie Spinks, without 
circumlocution, stated 
that it was time the trap 
had doubled his money 
for him, and to send it 
on because he wanted to 
buy a flivver. 

So Billy, chilled and 
not a little hurt by his 
friends’ impatient com- 
munications, declared a 
dividend of ten per cent. 

Billy had borrowed 
$6000. So he sent back 
to Seattle $600, leaving 
him something like $400 
with which to face what 
exigencies lay ahead. 

And ‘they were many, 
trying. 

EE ‘APOO paid him 

another visit. This 
time the talk was not es- 
pecially of fish. Eenapoo 
wanted to know if Billy 
had heard the story of 
the golden candelabrum, 
if he knew what a key 
to fortune and to influ- 
ence the sacred relic 
really was? 

Billy replied that he 
had heard the yarn, but 
didn’t care a whoop 
about the candelabrum, 
or about Saranoff, so 
long as the old Russ let 
him alone. 


Fenapoo began to 
relate the details of a 
highly successful raid 
upon the White Star 


trap, justifying the rob- 
bery by rote argument 
thievish big companies. 

Stolen from thieves. 
contended, was both reputable 
profitable. 

Any time Billy got sick of the trap 
fishing, if he got into difficulties— 

He could no longer fail, or pretend to 
fail to comprehend. Eenapoo was bidding 
him join her pirate crew. 

This girl was soliciting him to turn out 
upon the sea’s highway, and there with 
right of might wrest generous tithe from 
the coffers of the opulent trap men. 

Billy had come to entertain a genuine 
liking for Eenapoo Delaouer. From her 
had come the only friendly word of en- 
couragement that he had received, ex- 
cepting only the redoubtable Henny 
Hines. He liked the girl. She had pre- 
pared the way by subtle, appealing argu- 
ment. His moral sense was anything but 
blunted. His instincts, inclinations, 
were honest, thoroughly so. 

Still, for some reason, Eenapoo’s propo- 
sition ereated in him nothing like the ab- 
horrence that it should. 

He stood silent a moment, his head bent 
in thought. 

“No, Eenapoo, I guess not. I’ve made 
the break to fish this trap. No, I’ll stick 
it out. Yes, I’ll stick.” 


against the 


Her calling, she 
and 
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“All right, Billy,” she said, disappoint- 
ment showing in her voice. 

“IT am afraid, Billy,” she continued, 
giving a meaning glance, a nod of her head 
toward the potlatch house, “I’m afraid 
the old boy will be too much for you. If 
he does come it over you, Billy, why, my 
proposition stands. Good-by.” 

She was down the ladder nimbly, and 
away in her cruiser. 

Not until the craft had turned the 
point did the realization come to him 
fully that this girl had actually made him 
a proposition to become a thief, a poten- 
tial murderer as well, and that, to his 
shame be it said, the making of the pro- 
posal had given him no shock or qualm of 
outrage to his conscience. 

That is, at the time, he had experi- 
enced no righteous indignation. Could it 
be that the worry of the burden of obliga- 
tion that he bore to the bookkeeper, to 
Bodie Spinks, to others, was blunting his 
moral sense? 

He stood staring down at the broad axe 
that had been used to square the timbers 
of the spiller top. A whimsical notion 
crossed his mind. If by whacking off a 
finger, two fingers, he could have repaid 
his friends in full, all the creditors, why 
gladly would he have suffered the 
mutilation. 
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His back to a piling, coils of rope about him, a wad of canvas thrust between his jaws, was Eat--Em-Alive Lafe 


Watchman Lafe, who was about due to 
come on the night shift as watchman, 
came rowing out from shore in a dory. 
He said he had been up the bay a distance 
jz with an old Indian tillicum of 

is. 
Billy and Lafe ate their suppers, and 
presently Billy turned in. 


Hé was aroused some time in the night 
by a tremendous splashing and 
threshing in the spiller. 

Billy sprang from his bunk, raced out 
onto the watch deck, almost plunged into 
the spiller. The lantern that was sup- 
posed to hang upon the shanty wall was 
gone. The night was intensely dark. 

Still the threshing noise in the spiller. 
A dense spot showed the presence in the 
spiller of a dory, into which an animated 
shadow was tossing fish with a p1u, or one- 
tined fork. 

Billy made a race back into the shack 
after the automatic which, in the sudden- 
ness of his awakening, he had forgotten. 
Half way across the watch deck he 
bumped violently into a human body, the 
impact nearly flooring him. 

Clutching out into space, his grasp 
closed imperfectly about a human arm. 
The arm, covered with some soft fabric, 
was itself soft, round, the arm of a woman. 
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Recovering his balance, Billy made an- 
other grab, flailed about in the darkness, 
groped this way and that. 
_ But the possessor of the soft round 
arm slipped by him, plunged boldly from 
the spilier into the bay. 

Billy went floundering into the shack. 
Finally he located the automatic, ran to 
the deck, pumped half a dozen vindictive 
shots in be irection whence came the 
noise of laboring oars, the splash of a swim- 
‘mer breasting away in an overhand stroke. 

Finally he struck a match, located the 
lantern where it lay upon its side upon the 
deck. 

He lighted it, began to take inventory. 
+ Again the spiller slashed. 

His back to a piling, coils of rope about 
him, a wad of canvas thrust between his 
jaws, was the eat-’em-alive watchman, 

ayfayette Benner. 

Billy, as he untied the 
‘rather : loosely fastened 
knots, was doing some 
thinking. Something un- 

‘convincing about those 
knots, shout the gag. 
That gag was not sotight 
but that Mr. Benner could 


hawé made some outcry. 
“Why didn’t you sing 
out?” demanded Billy. 
Rather weakly Lafe re- 
piled that some one had 
fetched him a chukin on 
the binnacle with some- 


thing. 

Billy held the lantern, 
examined Benner’s scalp. 
No sign of bump or 
abrasion. 

. “Benner,” said Billy 
coldly, “you’re a liar by 
the clock. You didn’t 
put up a fight. You 
didn’t try to yell. You 
sold me out. Nobody hit 
you any chukin on the 
head. But somebody’s 
going to.” 

With the flat of his hand 
Billy bestowed a_ terrific 
swat upon the jaw of Mr. 
Benner. 

Mr. Benner hit the 
watch deck, bounced to 
his feet, alighted running. 
In one ‘dive he made it 
down the ladder, into his 
dory, rowed frantically 
away. 
That raid, as surely as 
the tides, Billy reasoned, 
had come from shore 
way, at. the instance of 
Stanislaus Saranoff. He 
was’ sure of it, mortally 
sure. of it. 

His anger and his de- © 
termination grew apace 
as he waited for dawn. 
Once he started down the 
ladder, returned. 

The sun came peeking’ 
through the tall fir tops to the eastward. 
Smoke was pouring from the chimney of 
the potlatch house. Again he started, 
stopped. Until the middle of the after- 
noon he pondered the situation. 

Then Billy strapped on the automatic, 
took the thirty-thirty rifle in his hand, 
deposited it against the thwart of the dory 
where it would be handy. 


She uttered a simple, sincere 
little prayer and began to 
weep softly. In this grave 
was blood of her blood 
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Then he rowed ashore fisherman style, 
facing in the direction he was going, 
thrusting the oars from him. 

The rifle in the crook of his arm, he went 
up the trail, thundered at the door with 
the butt of the weapon. 

The door flew open. A girl, a white 
girl, with brown eyes, her face deathly 
yi but the well-moulded chin set reso- 
utely, stood facing him. In her trembling 
hands she held a brand new rifle. 

As Billy stood staring, the girl swung 
the weapon awkwardly, brought the 
muzzle to bear upon his breast. 


CHAPTER VI 
FRANCES REGRETS HER OATH 
OPH two old Klingkit Indians bearing 
one end of the rude coffin, Siam the 
other, the body of Saranoff was borne to a 
grave on the hilltop. 
Standing at the head 


of the grave, Frances 


uttered a simple, sincere 
little prayer, cast in upon 
the cofin a handful of 
earth, began to weep 
softly. Lying in this grave 
was blood of her blood. 
There had been none of 
the associations to render 
kinship tender, binding, 
yet for the stern, loveless 
and lonely life that he 
had led, she had grown a 
little to love him. After 
all he had been her grand- 
father. He had left her 
all of which he had died 
possessed. To the prayer 
for the repose of his soul 
she added silently her 
own supplication that her 
heritage might not prove 
one of sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, hate. 

Natooka, the two 
Klingkits, Siam, each 
cast into the grave a 
sprig of the sacred blood 
bush, repeating, “Marsh 
siah yahkwa konawee 
mesatchee’” (Put away 
from him all evil). 

Returning down the 
hill to the potlatch house, 
Frances ‘could not forego 
sensing a feeling of proud 
ownership as she gazed 
over the panorama that 
lay before. These broad 
acres were hers. Hers the 
mounting hillside covered 
with tall fir and cedar 
subtended by the yellow 
and green arc of the 
crescent beach and the 
sea beyond. 

Her grandfather had 
expressed the wish that 
when his own tenancy 
should cease, she was 
to have his room for her 
own. 

Formerly, the house had been high 
vaulted, like a church. When Saranoff 
took possession he made two stories of 
the great council room, had windows cut 
looking forth upon the sea. In one end of 
this great chamber he had had built the 
chapel, had hung an ikon upon the wall 
with the ever-burning candles before it. 

As unobtrusively as she was able, for it 
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seemed a profanation to so soon alter 
arrangements that had existed for half a 
century, Frances rearranged the great 
room... A great hammered brass samovar 
stood on a tabouret in the center of that 
room. That, she decided, should remain, 
Upon the walls hung many skins of anj. 
mals, even the tanned skins of birds, bead 
work, dried berries strung like beads, two 
miniature totems of the Klingkit Indians, 
Also there were knives with carved walrus 
tusk handles, baskets, throwing sticks 
with which the Aleut Indian seal hunters 
lengthen and strengthen their thr wing 
arms. 

These barbaric trinkets investec the 
room with an air that she found dis. 
tasteful, for they all spoke of the ru: less 
warfare that men in a primordial tate 
wage upon the beasts as upon each oher. 

eated upon the chaise longue. she 
picked up the long draw teles ope, 
focussed it upon the fish-trap. The ative 
figure of a young man was running 2 out 
the decking, hauling away on one rop: and 
then another, the downhauls that hol ' the 
bottom of the webbing sack, the spill :r in 
place. 

A long time she watched him. She laid 
aside the telescope, took her grandfat |.er’s 
will from the bosom of her dress. 

Everything that he possessed he had 
bequeathed to Frances Malvern. he 
will, written in English, was not in the 
handwriting of her grandfather. The in- 
strument was witnessed by Siam Andr:eov 
and by Natooka, her mark of the 
thunderbird. 

Originally the document had borne the 
name “Francis” as beneficiary. Some one 
had gone through it, changing the “i” to 

“e.” The change was also witnessed 
by Siam and the Hydah. 

Everything, the potlatch house, the 
versts of land, everything was hers. 

Where the folded bit of parchment 
marked the beginning of the codicil, the 
contents to her totally unknown, she 
came to a pause. 

Replacing the will in her dress, she 
began taking an inventory of the articles 
in the big room. Presently she discovered 
the old portmanteau. In the side flap 
were some rubles, and a single California 
gold slug. 

Carefully she went over the house, 
above stairs, below stairs, talked with 
Natooka, who glowered and replied with 
ungracious monosyllables. 

One thing was certain, aside from the 
California gold piece and the two or three 
rubles, there was not a penny of money 
in the house. 

The codicil would surely say where her 
grandfather's money was hidden. But 
the fsh-trap—until that had been de- 
stroyed, she might not open the codicil. 
She had sworn upon the candelabrum 
her agreement to her _ grandfather’s 
stipulation. 

Again she studied the fish trap through 
the spyglass. 

A dubious smile settled upon her face 

as she turned from the window to regard 
the splendid rifle that her grandfather had 
bought for her, purchased, however, in 
intent for a grandson. The rifke sug- 
.gested the means by which the stern od 
man had expected to accomplish the dv- 
struction of the trap, the eviction of the 
owner. 

In vain, Frances attempted to draw 

(Continued on page 72) 
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H. »ward Matteson 


HEN a man has practised 
. medicine, and rather suc- 
cessfully, until he is nearly 
forty years of age, then sud- 


denly |ays aside the prescription blank for 


the writing pad, the scalpel for the pen, 

people all about are in wonderment and 

want to know “what makes him do it?” 
Above, in brief, is a hint at the story of 


b my life. 


Ihave been writing nearly six years now. 


| Ilive for the greater number of the months 


of the vear on an island in the San Juan 


} group of lower Puget Sound. This is out 


Fin the wilds all right. 


Nevertheless, the 


+ Mattesons live in a regular house, a very 
' decent bungalow indeed with two bath- 
» rooms 


But I do not do my writing in the bun- 
galow. I have never been able to. con- 


vince my wife that I have artistic tem- 


perament. She calls it something’ else. 


> When I find the heroine in extremis I like 


to be able to snap a burned match over my 
shoulder and keep on whacking the keys. 

So, on account of this artistic tempera- 
ment that Mrs. Matteson calls something 
else, | have a little shack all my very own, 
down on the beach. The shack is twelve 
by seventeen. The little shack is swept 
out once every year. To sweep it more 
often would disturb the train of thought 
and, possibly, rob the readers of some 
magazine of no telling what gem of fictive 
creation. 

In the bay before my shack, my front 


| yard, the salmon jump and the seals play, 


and now and then a sea lion or a black 
whale comes poking in to enliven the 
scene. Occasionally, I take my portable 
writing kit and work on the beach or in the 
woods. 

It is understood all over the island that 
Jam not to be distrubed in my little cabin 
unless some one has been badly injured. I 
still practise the healing art, when I have 
to. [n my little shack I have patched up 
smugglers, fish-pirates and beachcombers 
that the crew of the revenue cutter wot 
Not of. 

Nowadays, I do not charge for my pro- 
fessional services. Instead of shaking the 
patient down for the accustomed fee, 
shake him down for a story. And usually 
get one, or a part of one. 

















“I do not do my writing in 
the bungalow, but in a little 
shack all my very own that 
is swept out once every 
Occasionally I take 
my portable writing kit and 
work on the beach or in the 


year. 


woods" 

















Once I had a smuggler 
come to me circumspectly 
by night. He held up a 
thick, right hand that 
looked capable in spite of 
the fact that the index 
finger was missing at the 
second phalanx. 

My smuggler explained frankly that the 
revenuers were after him: He said that 
the gold-braiders did not know him by 
sight, but were, unfortunately aware of 
the fact that his right-hand pointer finger 
was gone. 

The smuggler had no money, but did 
have in a pocket of his stag flannel shirt 
a five-tael tin of best Pen-Yen smoking 
opium, worth then more than a hundred 
dollars. 

“Now, Doc,” said the smuggler, laying 
his right hand upon the desk, “‘you take 
and cut off that second finger, and the 
five-tael of hop is yourn. You, being a 
doctor, you can peddle it easy, and safe.” 

Now here, for the first time, I am letting 
everybody into the secret of how I get my 
stories: In a little over five years I have 
written and sold a hundred and forty-one 
stories, long and short, mostly short. Rank- 
est plagiarism. Really, to be honest, I am 
not.a writer at all, I am an amanuensis. 


UT “what makes him do it?” What 
starts a writer to writing in the first 
place? Every writer who has had a few 
stories published begins to receive all sorts 
of letters through the mails. People want 
to know how he happened towrite at all, or 
write some particular story, and many 
many times they ask if such and such a 
character in the tale isn’t really so and so 
who lives at such and such a place. 
What started me to writing? I am go- 
ing to try and give a truthful answer that 
a lot of readers probably will reject. I am 
writing in order to get even with fate that 
cast me for many years in an uncongenial 


role. I am living now vicariously through 
my stories the adventures that might have 
been mine had I gone to Alaska, or to sea 
when I was seventeen years old instead of 
to the University of Minnesota where | 
spent seven years. 

At the University of Minnesota I an- 
nexed some very pretty diplomas, and also 
perpetrated my first literary offence: I 
wrote the class play for the class of ninety- 
six. It was some play. With the reckless 
impiety of youth F taid sacrilegious hands 
on Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and made 
it into a three-act play. I recall one scene 
that certainly made a killing: knights of the 
round table divided into two football 
elevens engaged in scrimmage on the stage. 
Permit me to repeat that this was some 
play. 

I should have gone to sea as a boy. Not 
a doubt of it. My great, great, plus-great 
grandfather was a pirate. In his day they 
called them “Vikings.” The Irish called 
them “dubgail,” or black foreigners. 

My piratical great-grandad landed on 
the coast of Ireland, and was promptly 
blackthorned into remaining. 

Any inconsistencies, peccadillos, that 
you may discover in any of my stories 
you should forgive, for think of the effect 
upon following generations of taking a 
hard-working Viking and making him 
over into an Irishman with a blackthorn 
shillalah. 

I am passionately devoted to deep 
apple pie. 

I hate a phonograph, but love the bull- 
fiddle. Music, to me, is no music at all 

(Continued on page 70) — 
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Interesting W esterners 


The King of the Arctic Trail—A Man Who Conquered a River and Saved a Sixteen- 
Thousand-Acre Island—A Lace-and-Ribbon Artist—An Indian Legend 
Interpreter—A Trader for Furs in Far Countries 








E was christened 
Allan Alexan- 
der Allan. Poetic 
“chechakos” 
(newcomers) to the Land 
of the Great White Si- 
lence that borders on the 
frozen Circle call him 
King of the Arctic Trail, 
butto“sourdoughs’’he is 
affectionately ‘‘Scotty” 
Allan, the greatest dog- 
musher that ever made 
a track in Alaska. Ina 
land where people de- 
pend on the huskie and 
his driver for their very 
existence during the 
long winter, this means 
that a man must be pos- 
sessed of indomitable 
courage, physical endu- 
rance, fleetness and 
sureness of foot and an 
intuitive love of dogs 
that will bring them 
safely through the haz- 
ards of the arctic bliz- 
zard, the wastes of 
houseless snows, the fro- 
zen rivers and treach- 
erous ice-filled canyons 
of the North. 
Twenty-four years 
ago Scotty, then but a 
lad not long from his na- 
tive Scotland, ‘“‘broke 
dogs” for the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice at Dawson. There 
was something in the soft 
burr of his voice that 
won the wild heart of the 
wolf-dog after Canadian 
half-breed ‘‘mushers,”’ 
imported for the pur- 
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“Scotty” Allan of Alaska is the world's greatest authority on the training of 
racing and sled dogs. He was christened Allan Alexander Allan, but 
the sourdoughs changed all that. His pal is Baldy of Nome, 


the super-dog who made an amazing record year 


after year in the All Alaska Sweepstakes 


atest of speed and endy. 
ance it is doubtful if th 
sport has its equal any. 
where. Over hundred 
of miles of snow-swep 
wastes the route !ies, be 
tween towering ice hum 
mocks on Berinz Seq 
over wide plains of up. 
broken snow; up and 
down steep hillsides 
through desolate valleys 
where the fierce north 
wind, laden with fin 
particles of ice and 
snow, sweeps; over the 
trackless ice of lakes and 
rivers. Nowhere els 
does the world know 
such a race course.” 
It was over this fou 
hundred and _ twelve 
mile course that Allan 
drove the dogs he had 
bred for the purposx 
and brought them in 
winners seven times in 
eight years. Gold mines 
were wagered on thos 
races, purses of ten 
thousand dollars went 
to the winning teams 
and thousands of dollars 
were paid for a single 
racing dog. It is re 
corded that $1200 was 
aid forMcMillian of the 
Broken Tusks, a racerof 
temperament who, after 
the purchase, developed 
a ferocious disposition 
and refused to travel. 
The disappointed owner 
gave him to Allan, 
under whose spell Me 
Millian became a mar 








pose, had failed. 

In the golden days of Nome, a city ice- 
bound from November until June, there 
were no cross-country trails or road- 
houses. Even among the most fearless 
adventurers it was difficult to find one 
brave enough to carry the mail across 
fifteen hundred miles of trackless empire 
to Valdez, where steamers from the States 
called. With nothing but a map—often 
inaccurate—and a compass to guide him, 
Scotty Allan was the first to set out with 
his huskies on the long, dangerous journey. 
Man and dogs battled for every mile of the 
way that slipped behind their shining 
runners. Three dollars and more for each 
letter carried was paid in those days, but 
money had no purchasing power on a trip 
where for hundreds of miles there was not 
a stick of wood to make a fire and not a 
habitation in which to seek shelter. But 
the return to Nome! There must have 


been some compensation in the welcome. 
To those awaiting news of their loved ones 
in the States there was no sight in all that 
land of beauty and majesty that could 
thrill them as did the first glimpse of 
Scotty, frost-covered but undaunted and 
debonair, at the handle-bars of his sled, 
dashing down that last stretch of the silver 
trail, every decorative tail on his parka 
dancing, every sleigh-bell ringing, every 
pointed-nosed, pink-tongued huskie in his 
team laughing and waving a proud plume 
of a tail! To the cheering Northerners 
mail-day was an epoch and Scotty a hero. 

Allan’s local reputation became inter- 
national after his wonderful work in the 
All Alaska Sweepstakes, the annual dog 
races that turned the eyes of the sporting 
world toward Nome. A writer on Alaska 
has said: 

“For the unexpected and exciting and as 


vel of speed. 

Allan is the world’s greatest authority 
on the training of racing and sled dogs. 
“Dogs are the most intuitive creatures 
alive,” he says. “They take the dispost- 
tion and feelings of their driver. Thats 
why I never let my dogs know I’m tired. 
At the end of the day when my heart has 
been nigh breaking with the weariness, | 
sing to the little chaps, and whistle, s0 
they always reach the end of the trail with 
their tails up and waving.” 

Through Allan’s efforts to improve 
the breed, Nome dogs have become fa 
mous. Explorers depend upon him to 
select and train them for perilous expedt 
tions into the arctic and antarctic regions. 
The record of the Nome dogs in France 
during the war is a matter of history. Four 
hundred of these dumb knights of the 
trail won the Croix de Guerre for trans 
porting ammunition under fire. 
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The story of Scotty Allan would not be 
complete without mention of his leader 
who brought the racing teams in to vic- 
tory so many times, that super-dog, 
Baldy of Nome, famed in rhyme and story 
for the last ten years. Up there they 
don’t expect any leader to stand up under 
more than two heart-breaking struggles 
over that four-hundred-mile course. In 
the northern road-houses o’ winter nights, 
when the adventurers gather about the 
roaring air-tight stove while their shoe- 
pacs and parkas dry out for the next day's 
travel, the talk will sooner or later drift 
round to Scotty and Baldy, and many and 
wonderful are the tales they tell of this 
heroic pair. Baldy was too old to go to 
the war zone with his master but in the 
service flag presented to the old dog there 
are twenty-eight stars, one for every son 
he sent. Baldy did his part by appearing 
at lectures and raising money for the Red 
Cross. On state occasions he wears the 
cross presented to his sons by France. 

cin the Alaska Legislature, a suc- 
cessful business and some inventions per- 
taining to sleds and arctic travel, are 
minor incidents in Allan’s picturesque 
career. He has a home now in Berkeley, 
California, where his daughters and a stal- 
wart son are attending the University. 
With the whole-hearted hospitality of the 
trail he entertains hosts of friends from 
the North. So many little Indian, Eskimo 
and half-breed namesakes are scattered 
throughout Alaska that after the last cen- 


' sus the number caused him some embar- 


rassment. 


“T suppose I ought to settle down—men 


i do at my age,” he said, in answer to a 
» question. 


A wistful look came into his 
poet’s face, clean-cut and young-looking 


f under a heavy thatch of hair as white as 


the snow on his own loved mountains. 


» “But there’s nothing to fight down here. 
) | long for a blizzard once in a while. If 
| only a heavy sea would storm in here and 
} tear up the beach a bit!” 


He shrugged 


his powerful muscled shoulders, the 
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only mark about him of 
the fighter, and his blue 
eyes, full of dreams, fell 
affectionately on old 
Baldy lying at his feet, 
dim eyes raised ever and 
anon to his master’s face, 
a deaf old ear lifted to 
catch, perhaps, the call to 
the Trail. One thought 
of caged eagles. 
FLoRANCE WILLOUGHBY. 


vu Uv 
HRISTIAN GOLD- 


man is the man who 
tamed the Sacramento 
river. His father began 
the struggle in 1852. 
Through his childhood 
and young manhood Gold- 
man helped to fight the 
annual flood which time 
and again despoiled them, 
not alone of harvests but 
of stock, of barns, of the 
very home in which they 
lived. He carried count- 
less wheelbarrows full of 
sandbags for the building 
of laboriously contrived 
levees and as_ regularly 
saw them washed away by 
the swirling yellow waters 
that swept Grand Island 
clean of its carefully cul- 
tured soil. 

The island dwellers, 
discouraged, gave up, 
one by one; some were carried away in 
their cabins on the crest of a saffron tide; 
some found graves beneath it. Only the 
Goldmans stayed. Through the son’s un- 
daunted energy, final triumph came. He 
rallied the later settlers; instead of sepa- 
rately, they worked together. A dredger 
was hired and concrete levees built. It 
took every cent that Goldman and his as- 
sociates could scrape together, and every 

ounce of energy a man 





Christian Goldman had an enemy. It was the Sacramento 


river. 


He conquered his foe and has reclaimed the 
largest and richest agricultural island in the West 


could give to an absorb- 
ing cause. 

Christian Goldman bat- 
tled, sweated, cheered and 
rallied the defenders; often 
victory seemed remote. 
But in the end he won. 
Grand Island is now im- 
mune to the Sacramento’s 
onslaughts. Through 
Goldman’s efforts it has 
become the largest re- 
claimed island in the West 
and one of the most fertile 
islands in the world. It 
contains sixteen thousand 
acres, mostly in fruits 
whose yield in quality and 
quantity has not been 
equalled. Goldman is 
worth close to a million 
dollars. He spends most 
of the time in his orchards, 
watching with a micro- 
scopic eye for weeds or 
blighting parasites. When 
some one remarked that 
it was quite a romance, 
taming the Sacramento, 
he smiled. ‘‘Yes,” he 
said, “a romance. of 
work.” 

Louts J. STELLMAN. 











Two years ago Mrs. Mina Peters designed some boudoir cape. 
Would they sell? She didn't know. But her factory 


now supplies shops along the entire Pacific Coast 


NTIL two years ago Mrs. Mina 

Peters’ interests centered around a 
nodest apartment-house home in Seattle. 
Because she enjoyed working with pretty 
fabrics she made her own blouses in the 
leisure hours that followed household 
tasks. From designing blouses she began 
to design boudoir caps. Why not sell 
them? She tried her luck in a remote 
Alaskan settlement. Today her exquisite 
caps are found in all the finer shops from 
Cordova to San Diego and she has estab- 
lished a branch office in New York. 

At the outset Mrs. Peters understood 
the law of selection and made more than a 
hundred samples from which to take a 
first order. The display was so unusual 
that it attracted merchants at once. Each 
of her four representatives carries more 
than two hundred freshly made samples 
when he leaves her factory for a country- 
wide trip. Week-end visits to a cabin 
among the snow-topped Cascades some- 
times result in a sheaf of ideas for new 
caps. Many of the silken flowers are rib- 
bon copies of wild-flowers growing along 
mountain slopes, or they may be minute 
replicas of roses blossoming in Seattle 
gardens. Mrs. Peters’ ribbon flowers 
number more than twenty varieties, each 
one as interesting as human fingers can 
interpret them. 

There is real charm about the factory. 
Hugh glass windows swing open to let 
fresh Sound breezes into a spacious work- 
room. Power machines are placed so that 
light falls at angles good for sewing eyes. 
Equally noticeable is a spirit of comrade- 
ship and confidence about the place. Each 
worker is responsible for the cap entrusted 
to her until it is ready for ribbons and 
flowers. A young girl with the soul of an 
artist puts on the last touches. 

Mrs. Peters has never been to the great 





Mrs. Marian K. Gould's ambition is the introduction of 
American folk-lore into the public schools. She inter- 
prets the legends of the North American Indians 


New York factories where fashions are 
created. She knows nothing of the French 
shops, whose creations her own beautiful 
caps equal. Her conceptions are original. 
On some days she makes as many as five 
new patterns. Dainty and refined, she 
typifies the home woman, rather than the 
factory manager. Her real self is the ar- 
tist that creates beauty from boxes of lace 
and bolts of ribbons. ARLINE BAuGH. 


7 3 
RS. MARIAN K.'GOULD of Berke- 


ley, California, maintains that In- 
dian lore is as full of interest and histori- 
cal and ‘ethical material as the ancient 
Greek and Norse tales. Although the 
folk-lore of nearly every other country is 
taught in the public schools, the wonder- 
ful legends of our North American In- 
dians, original owners of the very soil 
upon which we educate our children, are 
neglected: Mrs. Gould’s ambition is to 
see the introduction of Indian legends 
into the schools of America, to preserve 
them not only for our own posterity, but 
for future generations of Indian boys and 
girls. The old tribal story tellers are 
rapidly dying out and their knowledge 
with them, for the younger generations 
are sent to American schools and do not 
learn the tales of their own tribes, which 
have always been handed down orally. 
Mrs. Gould is a native of Texas and 
when a child became interested in the 
Southwestern Indians. As a librarian, 
after graduation from school, she had op- 
portunity to read and study about the 
Indians and thus formed a solid basis of 
knowledge for future research work in col- 
lecting Indian tales, a task requiring un- 
usual tact, patience, and a knowledge of 
Indian nature. 
Several years after her marriage to 
George Gould, his work as civil and 
hydraulic engineer took them into eastern 
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Washington. Here Mrs. 
Gould had her first direct 
experience with the In- 
dians of the Okanogan and 
Sanpoil tribes. She met 
Karneecher, the grand- 
daughter of Qui-qui-tas, 
the well-loved chief and 
official story-teller of the 
Sanpoil tribe when he was 
alive. Karneecher, better 
known in that locality as 
Mrs. Eliazbeth Haynes, 
is a fine-looking Indian 
woman married to an 
Englishman. She has all 
the dramatic talent of her 
grandfather and knows 
how to tell the tales 
which she learned as a 
child at his knee. Mrs. 
Gould has seventeen of 
these in permanent form, 
some illustrated in water- 
color by Mrs. Haynes, and 
these will be included in 
book form for school use. 
A beautiful Indian dress 
worn by Mrs. Gould, a 
gift from Mrs. Haynes, is 
adorned with thousands of 
tiny beads in a lovely pat- 
tern, mostly the work of 
Karneecher’s mother. The 
dress is made of Indian- 
tanned buckskin, the hides 
of three deer being used. 
A number of Okanogan tales were sent 
by Mrs. Gould to Dr. Franz Boas of Col- 
umbia University and he submitted them 
to the American Folk-lore Society for 
publication as fine examples of Indian lore. 
For three years the Goulds were located 
in British Alaska where they came in con- 
tact with the Tsimshians and Nisgahs. 
ZARAH PREBLE. 


vu Uv 


EYER KRUPP, president and man- 

ager of the Alaska Fur Company, 
sat in the swivel chair of his private office 
in Seattle and frowned as he faced a serious 
shortage in furs. Never before had furs 
for feminine wear been so greatly in de- 
mand, never before had the situation been 
so acute. Quick action was needed to 
satisfy the fall and winter trade. It was 
not a case of dispatching a buyer to Hong- 
kong, London, Buenos Aires, Singapore, 
Copenhagen or any other center of inter- 
national trade, or competing with other 
nations in the beaten roads of commerce, 
for the dearth of furs had been caused by 
the epidemic of influenza through the na- 


tive villages of Alaska, many experienced” 


trappers being among the victims. But 
Krupp must have furs. He visualized the 
big stocks held by villagers in Northern 
Siberia. To get them he knew he must 
hark back to ancient methods, before 
money had become the means of buying. 

So Krupp packed a queer lot of mer- 
chandise to be landed in the northernmost 
island of the Japanese group: canned milk, 
vegetables and fruits; phonographs and 
other musical instruments; men’s hosiery, 
underwear, suits and overcoats; animal 
traps, women’s gowns and lingerie, can- 
dles, maple syrup, sugar, needles, rifles, 
nails and tools, boots and shoes, metal 
lamps and pocket knives. Not daring to 
risk seizure by the Bolsheviki of his goods, 
he operated on a piece-meal basis in con- 
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veying stock to Siberia from the islanj 
Negotiations with village trappers in 4 
interior were long and tedious, but in fo, 
months, within the time limit set by th 
Japanese customs for furs to be enterg 
for re-exportation without duties, andj 
time to reap the greatest returns at home 
Krupp sailed with $75,000 worth of pelt, 
orn in Russia, Krupp landed in Neg 
York in his teens and joined the gold rug 
to Alaska where he turned from prospecto, 
to fur trader. He says that furs wiil neve 
lose their appeal to women, no matter why 
their price. The remarkable increase jj 
recent years in the demand for fur hy 
spurred trappers to unprecedented 
tivity. The result has been a gre:t thin. 
ning in the ranks of fur-bearing animal, 
To every one thousand sables bein: killed 
in Siberia, for example, only three hundred 
young are reared to take their places, ac. 
cording to Krupp. Domestication cr sem 
domestication of blue and silver !oxesis 
now being undertaken in an effort tc insur 
a permanent fur supply. Roy Avoen, 





— 





Meyer Krupp knows all the fur markets of the 
world. When mere money doesn't tempt 
a trapper he makes a trade with cannec 
milk, kegs of nails and phonographs 
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‘Sec directions 
for this biscuit- 
crusted meat pie 
in ‘‘Recipes for 
Everyday.’°* 
Read special 
offer below. 


bat Pie wit, 


—see what good biscuit dough you can make with Crisco! 


Can you make 30 kinds of 
hot breads and biscuits ? 
You can, with the help of ‘‘Rec- 
ipes for Everyday.’’ By Janet 
McKenzie Hill, founder of the 
Boston Cooking School, and edi- 
tor of American Cookery. 300 
easy, new recipes of all kinds. 
96 pages; illustrated in color; 
bound in blue and gold. ' Each 
copy costs 26 centsto print. You 
may have one copy by mailing 
10c, with your address, to Divi- 
sion W-2, Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


Get Crisco at your grocer’s, in 
the sanitary, dirt-proof con- 
taiuer. One pound and larger 
Sizes, net weight. Never sold 
in bulk. Also made and sold in 
Canada. 
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est cooking fat. It is just solidified vegetable oil, 100% 
It contains no salt, no moisture, no adulterants, no 
This richness makes Crisco biscuit crust tender 


" siappeipe makes better biscuit dough because it is the rich- 


rich. 
preservatives. 


and flaky. 


Crisco makes better biscuit dough because it is strictly vegetable. 
Only the choicest vegetable oils, carefully selected and refined, go 
into its making. It is absolutely free from the elements that make 


animal fats difficult to digest. 


Use this better cooking fat for crisp, flaky pastries; for butter-like 
cakes; for appetizing fried foods. It is colorless, tasteless and 
odorless. It cannot be detected in anything prepared with it. It 
keeps fresh till used, without icing. It is the modern, better 
shortening, for better cooking. 


Joiscuit (rust 


RISCO 


for Frying -for Shortening 


| RECIPES |] 
. H j For 
|) EVERYDAY || 


; 
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for Cake Making 





HE was wearing last year’s riding 
pants and a man’s shirt and gog- 
gles. You would never have 
dreamed she was under thirty and 
rather pretty besides. And attached to 
the running board of the little car was a roll 
of blankets and other camping parapher- 
nalia that rattled audibly as it was bumped 
over the rough excuse for a road. On either 
side were scrubby trees whose long shadows 
made patches of the pink sunlight that 
fell on the tufted slope. Above gloomed 
reddish rocks against a sunset sky, and 
down the valley the white road turned 
and lost itself in wooded hills that were 
backed by the bare tops of mountains. 

Round a curve chugged the little car, 
and came full upon an orchard separated 
from the road by a three-strand barbed 
wire fence. The trees were laden with 
apples, on the ground were apples, and 
against one of the trees was a ladder, and 
on the ladder stood a man. 

The little car stopped by the barbed 
wire fence. “Oh, can I have one please?” 
asked its driver, for she was tired and 
dusty, and had driven all day. 


The Chasm 


Long Ago He Said They Did, She Said They Didn't. And Now— 


By Selby Jackson 
Decoration by Rolfe Pielke 


And the man turned—sun-tanned, and 
with eyes that were blue as steel. 

“Shall I throw it?” he called back, 
raising his arm with the swing that had 
once pitched ball on a college team.. His 
voice too had a ring of something fine, 
finer than one would expect to find on a 
mountain farm. 

“T guess l’d better get out,” she said. 
“1’m not much of a catcher and I’d sort 
of hate to bust my windshield.” 

He had come down from the ladder, 
bringing her all he could carry, and she, 
already at the fence, shoved back the 
goggles and tucked in a stray strand of 
hair that caught the pink sunlight. 

Their eyes met. And he dropped the- 
apples. 

“Pendleton!” she gasped. 

“Stephanie—well, I’ll be— And two 
pairs of brown hands, for she seldom wore 
gloves while driving, were clasped over 


? 
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the top barbed wire, and his steady eyes 

were looking down into a face that was 

glowing russet red as the apples all round. 
“T didn’t know it was you—” she 
stammered. 

“Or you wouldn’t have stopped—?” 

She hesitated. 

“Are you still mad at me, Pendleton?” 

“Mad at you, Steve, after thirteen 
years!” 

“Goodness, are we so old? —You were 
just starting out to find why the world 
needed a religion—” 

“And you were keeping caterpillars in 
tin cans until they should turn into 
butterflies.” 

“And you found it out—about the 
religion?” 

“No. There were other things. And 
your butterflies—they must have all 
fluttered away.” 

“Fluttered away, and died, Pendleton,” 
she echoed. Tears came to her eyese 
She was thinking of her youthful ideals. 

From the farm house behind the apple 
trees came the clanking of a bell. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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From a painting dy Paul Fari: am 


The Grande Hermine was the most famous of the French vessels of the galleon type. In this ship Jacques Quartier, navigator (see med: ‘lion 
at’ left of frame) about 1536 ascended the St. Lawrence river and settled Montreal and Quebec 


The 


as much as six weeks to do that alone. 
Between the Ladrones and northern Japan 
incessant storms were encountered, and 
not a few vessels were wrecked. If they 
went ashore in Japan they were in danger, 
too, of being plundered. ¢It was largely on 
this account that the Spaniards were for a 
while so eager to find the two imaginary 
islands which they called Rica de Oro and 
Rica de Plata, as a way-station in which 
to refit without being under the necessity 
of touching in Japan. Turning to the east- 
ward they ran with the Japan current 
along the fortieth parallel (though at 
times they got as far north as forty-seven 
degrees), until they saw signs indicating 
that they were approaching the Notrh 
American coast. Then they turned grad- 
ually toward the south. Sometimes they 
sighted the coast as far north as Cape 
Mendocino, while at others Baja Cali- 
fornia was the first land they saw. Usu- 
ally, however, they first approached the 
shore in the vicinity of Monterey. As 
they neared the North American coast 
there was a time of great hazards on ac- 
count of bad weather, cold, fog, and the 
variety of currents. 


How Passengers Fared 

The voyage of Gemelli Careri took two 
hundred and four days and five hours, or 
almost seven months—about the usual 
time. For over five months of this time 
the galleon was on the high seas, without 
making a single stop or coming to anchor. 
Naturally, there were many unpleasant 
incidents, aside from the dangers of the 
storms, in such a long voyage. It may be 
presumed that sea-sickness gave some the 
same sort of a disagreeable sensation that 


Tre asure Galle ons 


(Continued from page 33) 


it does to many today. Furthermore, 
there was no opportunity to promenade, 
as on a present-day ocean liner. Space 
was far too valuable to be wasted on any 
such luxury. Indeed, there was often not 
room enough below decks to sleep. 
Gemelli confided to his journal his own 
distaste for the food and for the hardships 
of the voyage in general: 


“The poor people stow’d in the cabbins 
of the galeon bound towards the Land of 
Promise of New Spain, endure no less hard- 
ships than the children of Israel did, when 
they went from Egypt towards Palestine. 
There is hunger, thirst, sickness, cold, 
continual watching [wakefulness], and 
other sufferings; besides the terrible shocks 
from side to side, caus’d by the furious 
beatings of the waves. I may further say 
they endure all the plagues God sent upon 
Pharaoh to soften his hard heart; for if he 
was infected with leprosy, the galeon is 
never clear of an universal raging itch, as 
an addition to all other miseries. If ‘hat 
air then was filled with gnats; the ships 
swarms with little vermine, the Spaniards 
call Gorgojos, bred in the bisket; so swift 
that they in a short time not only run over 
cabins, beds, and the very dishes the men 
eat on, but insensibly fasten upon the 
body. Instead of the locusts, there are 
several other sorts of vermin of sundry 
colours that suck the blood. Abundance. 
of flies fall into the dishes of broth, in 
which there also swim worms of several 
sorts. In short, if Moses miraculously 
converted his rod into a se[r]pent; aboard 
the galeon a piece of flesh, without any 
miracle, is converted into wood, and in 
the shape of a serpent. I had a good share 
in these misfortunes; for the boat-swain, 
with whom I had agreed for my diet, as he 


had fowls at his table the first days, so 
when we were out at sea he made me fast 
after the Armenian manner, having ban- 
ish’d from his table all wine, oil and vine- 
gar; dressing his fish with fair water and 
salt. Upon flesh days he gave me Tas:sajos 
Fritos that is steaks of beef or buffalo 
dry’d in the sun or wind which are so hard 
that it is impossible to eat them without 
they are first well beaten like stockfish; nor 
is there any digesting them without the 
help of a purge. At dinner another piece 
of that same sticky flesh was boil’d, with- 
out any other sauce but its own hardness, 
and fair water. At last he depriv’d me of 
the satisfaction of gnawing a good bisket, 
because he would spend no more of his own, 
but laid the king’s allowance on the table; 
in every mouthful whereof there went 
down abundance of maggots and Gor- 
gojos chew’d and bruis’d. On fish days 
the common diet was old rank fish boil’d 
in fair water and salt; at noon we had 
Mongos :something like kidney beans, in 
which there were so many maggots, that 
they swam at top of the broth, and the 
quantity was so great, that besides the 
loathing: they caus’d, I. doubted whether 
the dinner was fish or flesh. This bitter 
fare was sweeten’d after dinner with a 
little water and sugar; yet the allowance 
was but a small cocoa shell full, which 
rather increas’d than quench’d drought. 
Providence reliev’d us for a month with 
sharks and cachorretas the seamen caught, 
which, either boil’d or broil’d, were some 
comfort. Yet he is to be pity’d who has 
another at his table; for the tediousness of 
the voyage is the cause of all these hard- 
ships. ’Tis certain, they that take this 
upon them, lay out thousands of pieces of 
eight, in making the necessary provision 
of flesh, fowl, fish, bisket, rice, sweetme: ts, 
chocolate, and other things; and the qu.n- 
tity is so great that during the whole voy- 
age, they never fail of sweetmeats at tal le, 
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It All Depends on the Motor 


All the forces that exist in nature await the development of man- 
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and chocolate twice a day, of which last 
the sailors and grummets make as great a 
consumption as the richest. Yet at last 
the tediousness of the voyage makes an 
end of all; and the more, because in a short 
time all the provisions grew naught, except 
the sweetmeats and chocolate, which are 
the only comfort of passengers.” 


This statement is not overdrawn. The 
food was bad ‘primarily because of the 
“tediousness,” or length, of the voyage, 
but there was also little variety, and vege- 
tables and fruits were little or not at all in 
evidence. The water, too, was not always 
good. Sometimes it ran low, for only 
enough was carried to last until the next 
expected rain, so as to yield more space 
for cargo. For the same reason, the water- 
barrels were often hung in the rigging, at 
the mercy of wind and storm, wherefore 
it was likely to get salt. 

Under all these circumstances the gal- 
leon soon became a floating hospital, with 
the men in various stages of sickness from 
the scurvy and kindred ills. The death 
rate was incredibly high. As the galleon 
neared the California coast one after an- 
other would give in to the disease and be 
cast overboard when they died. 

There were some amenities, however. 
Now and then they danced—for Spanish 
dances can be danced in one place, with- 
out the need of a smooth floor; hence this 
interfered in no way with the cargo. Fre- 
quently there were impromptu plays and 
charades, and always they gambled. 
Cock-fights furnished a great medium for 
gambling in the early stages of the voy- 
age—and at such times there were chicken 
dinners. The men often caught sharks 
and cachorretas while the vessel was in full 
flight by hanging out a rag flying-fish for 
the larger fish to jump at. 

As soon as the sefales, or signs of land, 
were noticed, as they approached the Cali- 
fornia coast, the sailors held a mock trial 
in which they brought humorous charges 






The Treasure Galleons: 


against the officers and passengers. All 
were sentenced to death, but were per- 
mitted to buy themselves off with money, 
sweetmeats, wine, or the like. Accord- 
ing to Gemelli: 

“the who did not pay immediately, or give 
good security, was laid on with a rope’s 
end at the least sign given by the presi- 
dent-tarpaulin. I was told a passenger 
was once kill’d aboard a galeon, by keel- 
haling him.” 

At length the galleon pulled in to 
Acapulco, where it anchored under the 
fort, and (at least in the case of the voy- 
age which has been so often referred to in 
the present account) made fast to the 
shore by means of a rope which was tied 
round a tree! 


Galleon Voyages Abandoned 


After 1734, with the gradual removal 
of restrictions on commerce, the impor- 
tance of the galleon trade diminished. 
Foreign ships began to trade at Manila, 
though until 1789 this was against the 
law. In 1763 direct trade between Spain 
and the Philippines round the Cape of 
Good Hope was instituted. In 1785 the 
Philippine Company was established, and 
was granted the privilege of trading with 
Manila from Spain and of carrying goods 
directly between the Philippines and 
South America. The islands gained as 
a result, but the importance of the galleon 
fell away. Finally, the merchants of Ma- 
nila themselves asked for the abolition of 
the galleon service and for permission in 
its place for private-owned ships, as well 
as those of the Company, to trade with 
Spain or the colonies. The request was 
granted, and in 1815, after quarter of a 
thousand years, the sailings of the galleon 
were abandoned. 

The relation of California to the galleon 
is almost as long a story as is that of the 
galleon itself. The gist of the tale may 
be given here. Except for a few out- 
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A treasure galleon in the Dutch East Indian merchant service, about 1570. The Dutch had supplanted the Portuguese but were in turn 


seriously handicapped by Spanish enterprise 
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standing voyages, the only ships whi 
visited Alta California prior to 1769 we 
those from Manila, ca chee came ey, 
year. Yet, precise information of th 
voyages is lacking; indeed, after Urdane 
only Gali in 1584, Rodriguez Cermen) 
in 1595, and Gemelli Careri in 1697* ha 
left any record that ‘has been found, 
visits to Alta California shores, though 
work of navigation by Gonzalez Cabr 
Bueno, published in 1734, gives a fais 
accurate description of the coast, exces 
for the omission of San Francisco bay, aj 
tells how the galleon usually sighted ty 
region of Monterey. The Vizcaino exp 
dition of 1602-1603 had as one of j 
principal causes the discovery of a pq 
which could serve as a suitable wy. 
station for the galleon, and this mate 
was agitated for the next hundred aye 
fifty years, being one of the importay 
motives for an advance of the Spanis 
conquest to Monterey. In 1734 the g 
leon stopped in Baja California, ayj 
thereafter did so occasionally at oth 
times. In 1775 orders were given th 
the galleon must stop at Monterey, unde 
penalty of a fine on the commander, bi 
it would seem that few of them di‘ so. Ij 
any event it was forbidden to trade i 
Alta California. However littic dowh 
mentary evidence of their actual voyagy 

down the coast may ever be found, thee 
importance in promoting Spanish oc 
quests toward Alta California demani— 
emphasis. A way-station for the galleap 
was desired, not merely to allow the map 
to recover their health and repair th 
ship, but also to send word of their co 
ing and to receive it in turn of the presen 
of pirates or foreign enemies in those sea 
if any there were—for at least in the seve 
teenth century this was one of the gravp 
but altogether too customary perils of th 
last stages of the voyage. 
















































*Gemelli first came to land at Catalina Island. 
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The Secret of the Links 


“but I want to assure you that my sole 
reason for coming here is to be with my 
husband. He loves the game—and I’m 
not going to have him playing it all by 
himself—” 

And together they walked away, he 
carrying two bags of golf clubs and glow- 
ering, and she with her head held very 
high. 


The Desk-Man 


Some days passed before I spoke to any 
more strangers on the links, and then one 
afternoon a round-shouldered little man 
came up and asked me for a match, and 
we naturally fell into conversation. 

“Gosh!” he let out with the first puff of 
smoke. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“But you said ‘Gosh!’ ” 

“Why—I was just wondering how much 
longer I’ve got to keep this blamed thing 
up,” he muttered. 

“What blamed thing do you mean?” I 
inquired. 

e waved his hands out in the general 
direction of the links. “Chasing the pill,” 
he replied, “this fool game—the whole 
darn seedlic 

“You don’t enjoy it?” 

“Enjoy it! Say, what do you think I 
am?” he demanded. “If it wasn’t for my 
back I wouldn’t be here, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

My interest was aroused at once. “Your 
back?” I asked solicitously. “What’s the 
matter with it?” 

“It’s given me a lot of trouble,” he in- 
formed me. “You see I’m a desk-man. 
All my life ’ve worked at a desk. I’m an 
accountant for the Pacific Music Com- 
pany, pianos and phonographs, you 
know.” 

I nodded. ‘What’s 
the matter with your 
back?” I asked with as- 
sumed carelessness. 
“You don’t have a dull 

oy Seg: ae 
pain in it, do you! 

“Why, yes—but how 
did you know?” 

“I know because I 
have the same trouble 
you have,” I told him. 

e jumped up and 
shook my hand cordially. 
“Put her there!” he said. 
“How long you had it?” 

“Don’t know; just 
found out about it,” I 
replied. 

“Where do you work?” 
he asked. 

“T work at home.” 

“You’re not a minis- 

39? 
ter! 

“T should say not! I’m 
a writer.” 

“Pen or pencil?” 

“Typewriter.” 


“That isn’t desk- 
work,” he muttered. 
“Let’s take a look at 


your back anyhow.” 

He commend. round be- 
hind me and soon 1} could 
feel his fingers pressing 
against my spine. I was 


(Continued from page 30) 


just going to tell him that he was feeling 
too high up, when he stepped round in 
front of me. 

“You haven’t got it at all,” he informed 
me with ill-concealed disappointment. 
“Your spine is as straight as a string!” 

“But the dull pain?” I protested. 

“Must come from something else.” 

“Yes, but the specks!” I insisted. ““You 
forget about the ‘specks—” 

" Say—what do you think I’m talking 
about? Eyes?” 

“T’m quite sure I know. Isn’t it trouble 
with—with one of your organs?” 

“We don’t handle organs. We handle 
nothing but pianos and phonographs. But 
anyhow you’re way off—I was talking 
about my desk-man’s hump,” he informed 
me, and then turned and walked away. 

I suppose I ought to have gone right 
along with him as he was playing alone, 
but for some reason I had taken a dislike 
to that man and had made up my mind to 
let him get so much of a start that I 
couldn’t possibly catch up with him. And 
as I sat there waiting a male foursome 
came along. I could hear them coming a 
long way off, and I must admit that I was 
very much surprised at their language. 

“How you coming, Jim, you super- 
calendared old son of a seacook?” I heard 
one of them shout—only he reinforced his 
question with some pure grain profanity. 

It wouldn’t do to repeat Jim’s answer; 
public policy seems to be opposed to the 
printing of such things. But the purport 
of it was that he was having all kinds of 
luck, including the Scandinavian. The 
others were calling back and forth in like’ 


metaphor. 
Now I am not a fussy man. I don’t 








“My wife is a very watchful woman,” he whispered, tapping 


significantly at his hip-pocket 


object to.a cuss-word now and then if 
used with moderation and for medicj, 
purposes only. But such wholesale p; 
fanity was something new to me. [ |} 
never heard anything like it. It fa, 
made the atmosphere crackle. [he m;, 
named Jim, who was the first on« to cong 
up on the green, must have noticed som. 


thing queer about the expression of my 


face, for he came over and mace an 4 


tempt to apologize. _ 
A Cuss-Word Conte: 


“You mustn’t mind the way °e ta 
he said. ‘We don’t mean anythi'g by 

“You don’t?” I said somewhat lar 
“Then why do you do it?” 

“Habit, my co force of hab ¢. 
see, in my youth I was a mule skin 
And about every so often I fe: thai 
must tear off a few cuss-words or .’ll t 


“But the rest of them—were th y m: 
skinners, too?” 

“Oh, no, no! Nothing so mild «5 th’ 

At that moment a thick-set mn ca, 
fulminating on to the green. 

“Where did that man learn ’ [ j 
quired. “He seems to swear ver. wel 

“Oh, he’s nothing but an ex-:ea ¢ 
tain,” was the reply. “He’s good, y 
understand, but he isn’t in it v ith th 
other boys. Just listen to Chai'ey an 
you'll notice the difference—” 

I listened; and I am forced tc admit 
that there was no comparison in th 
swearing of those two men. Tie caf 
tain was entirely outclassed. . His work 
sounded amateurish. 

“That’s really very fine!’ I burst out 
admiringly. “Where did your friend 
Charley learn?” 

“Tn the A. E. F.” was the answer. “He 
used to lead in bayonet 
practise. Charley isa 
top-notcher all right, but 
he ain’t the best there it 
by any means.” 

“But how could any- 
body possibly swear any 
better than—” 

“T wouldn’t pass an 
opinion if I were you,” 
he advised, “until you've 
heard that little feller 
over there. To my no 
tion he’s the songbird 
of strong language, the 


cusser of the world.” 


and he was all that his 
friend had said. I listened 
spellbound, scarcely able 
to draw my breath until 
he had finished. Then 
I heard myself saying: 
“Why, that sounded 
almost religious! Where 
did he ever learn to 
swear so beautifully ’” 
“He didn’t have to 
learn,” I was inforimed. 
“Tt just comes natural— 
he’s the father of twins.” 
I sat back and picked 
up a few pointers for 
future use while the 
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ds th’ Py gE b. auty of your hair depends upon 
mn ca, P4mghe c.re you give it. 

) Shamp oing it properly is always the 
rn’ | j: Pggtimp rtant thing. It is the shampoo- 
ver: well Pit{iwhic: brings out the real life and 
X-.ca ¢ Puige, motural wave and color, and 
good, y Piskes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
r vith th f When ) our hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lai ‘ey an Pilgless, sf and gummy, and the strands 

ing toyether, and it feels harsh and 
t« admitfilisagrees ble to the touch, it is because 
yn in th Pour har has not been shampooed 
Tie cap Poperly. When your hair has been 
His workfesampooed properly, and is thoroughly 

vlean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
burst outfbnght, delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
ur friendfpbd silky 

While your hair must have frequent 
wer. “Head regular washing to keep it beautiful, 


1 bayonetfat cannoc stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
rley is apmary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary 
right, but Psoaps soo n ae the scalp, makes 
t thereit Pe hair brittle and ruins it. 
, | That is why discriminating 
yuld any-fwomen use Mulsified Cocoanut 
wear znypoil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
mand entirely greaseless product 
pass an fannot possibly injure and it does 
sre you,’ pnot dry the scalp, or make the 
til you’vepphair brittle, no matter how often 
tle feller you use it. 
» my no-fe If you want to see how really 
songbird fjbeautiful you can make your 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub it in thoroughly and briskly 


with the finger tips 
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Depends 


Follow This Simple Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rub- 
bing it in thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, down 
to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather Thoroughly 


WO or three tea- 

spoonfuls will 
make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff 
and small particles of 
dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 


When thoroughly clean, 
wet hair fairly squeaks 
when you pull it through 
your fingers 


The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
silky in the water 


When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified. You can easily tell 
when the hair is perfectly clean, for it will 
be soft and silky in the water, the strands 
will fall apart easily, each separate hair 
floating alone in the water and the entire 
mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy 
and light to the touch and be so clean, it 
will fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Illustrated by ALONZO KIMBALL 





How 
Shampoo 


Your Hair 
Properly 


Why the Beauty of Your Hair 


on the Care You Give It 





ys give ta 
gocd thorough brushing 


When the hair is dry always 


, Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
i iiecos is very important. After 
| the final washing, the hair 

‘and scalp should be rinsed in at 

least two changes of good warm 

water and followed with a rinsing 
in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you 
will find the hair will dry quickly and 
evenly and have the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want always to be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, ¢ 
bright, fresh looking 1 Se 
and fluffy, wavy and _ 
easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 

Splendid for chil- 
dren. 
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foursome was holing out and driving off 
for the next hole; and just as they were 
leaving I asked my informant how it hap- 
pened that they came to the golf links to 
do their swearing. 

“Everything else is shut up tight,” 
he replied. ‘The golf links is the only 
place left where it ain’t against the law 
to cuss,” and with a profane whoop he 
followed his companions off down the 
fairway. 


Many Reasons 


A few days later I made the acquain- 
tance of a slim lady who was playing 
in order to put on weight, and a man 
who had been told that golf was an ex- 
cellent preventive of premature baldness. 
I met a chap who played only on Sunday 
so that he wouldn’t have to go to church 
with his wife, and another who played 
Saturday afternoons so as not to be com- 
pelled to listen to the stories his traveling- 
men had picked up on the road during 
the week. After a little I began to keep 
track in my note-book of the reasons 
people gave me for playing the game. 
And one day as I sat resting on a bench 
at the fifth hole I reckoned up and was 
amazed to find that golf was being used 
as a remedy in twenty-one cases of phy- 
sical affliction internal and external, seven- 
teen cases of marital disturbance or dis- 
like, six cases of ennui, nineteen cases of 
religious side-stepping, twelve cases of 
avoiding business ‘ complications, and 
seven miscellaneous. Not one player in 
the lot; all patients. 

After that I was on the lookout for a 
player. If I saw a man who seemed to be 
enjoying himself I would abandon my own 
game and follow him along until I was 
able to engage him in conversation—and 
then, deeply disappointed, I would go 
back to my game again. But one day I 
was agreeably surprised. I was sitting at 
the fourth hole waiting for a mother to get 
a child player out of range when a man 
came up and sat down beside me. 


The Secret of the Links: 


“That was a very pretty approach you 
made,” I remarked as he was noting his 
score on his card. 

“Yes, that was a lucky one,” he said 
with an agreeable smile. 

“Do you play much?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; every day.” 

“T suppose you find it highly beneficial 
to your health?” 

“Oh, I’m able to sit up and take my 
three meals a day.” 

“The doctors are recommending golf 
for all sorts of organic diseases,” I re- 
marked suggestively. 

“So I’ve heard,” he replied. 

“T don’t suppose you’ve ever had any 
personal experience along that line?” I 
hinted. 

“Can’t say that I have,” was his re- 
sponse. 

That seemed to take him out of the or- 
ganic class, so J next tried him on dandruff, 
fallen arches, and one or two of the other 
external ailments on my list. But I met 
with no success. Then it occurred to me 
that it might be marital trouble that was 
driving him to the links. 

“Does you wife play the game?” I asked 
cautiously. 

“No,” he answered shortly—so shortly 
as to make me think that at last I was on 
the right track. 

“Doesn’t she like to play?” 

“T couldn’t say.” 

“Hasn’t she ever played?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Now why do you suppose that is?” 

“Tt is probably because I have never 
been married,” he said with a glance down 
the course to see if the child player was yet 
out of range. 

That settled the marital part of it and 
brought me to a consideration of the re- 
ligious possibilities. 

“T suppose you play on Sunday,” I 
said. 

“No,” he replied; “the links are too 
crowded on Sunday, and besides, I always 

go to church in the morning and take my 
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mother for a ride in the afternoon, and 
that uses up most of the day.” 

Then I tried him out on_ business, 
“You're probably never on the links ip 
the morning,” I ventured. 

“Why, yes; I’m out every morning,” 

“Oh!—Then you go to business in the 
afternoon?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’m usually on 
the links in the afternoon, too.” 


At Last! 


That seemed ‘to dispose of business 
reasons and left me nothing but the mis. 
cellaneous class to fall back on. 

“You’re not interested in. putting on 
flesh, are you?” I asked, and then !ooked 
at him and added quickly, “Or in re. 
ducing?” ‘ 

“T can’t say that I am.” 

“You don’t hold a desk job?” 

“Never worked at a desk in my | fe.” 

“Were you ever a mule-skinner, ora 
sea captain, or a bayonet leader, or the 
father of—let’s see, you said you weren't 
married ?” 

“T’ve never been any of those t) ings.” 

Then suddenly it came to me. Here 
at last was the player 1 had been looking 
for! 

“Ts it possible that you play golf be 
cause you /ike to play?” I asked e:gerly. 

“Tt certainly is,’ he replied as he arose 
and started for the teeing-ground. 

But before he was able to drive off he 
was surrounded by a group of admirers § 
and compelled to hold an impromptu re- 
ception. Note-book in hand I asked one 
of the fellows standing on the fringe of the 
group who he was. 

“Don’t you know!” he demanded, quite F 
amazed at my ignorance. ‘He’s one of 
the best players on the coast—he’s the f 
professional at the Bonniebrier Country 
Club!” 

At that moment somebody called 
“F-O-R-E!” and I stepped off to one side 
and wrote down: 

“Chuck Peters—professional reasons.” — 


































“Most Wise! Most Subtle!” 


“You are a beauty and a devil,” Ruth 
would say, standing between Chang Loi’s 
immense forelegs and looking at the tiger, 
after having halted the big burden bearer 
there that she might slide down off his 
towering back and look her fill at the 
destroyer. 

Thud! the balled-up, striped body 
would smash against the cage’s bars. 
Those bars held and would, she knew, un- 
less Something went wrong. 

Chaag’Loi, trumpeting angrily, would 
wave his python-like trunk and go back 
step, shepherding the Memsahib with him. 

“Most "Wise! Most Subtle!” Ruth 
would say to him, patting his down-hung 
wrinkled skin of chest. 


os ND The Black Smoke?” Hikman 
asked of Cha Ben, as they made ready 
to go off up-valley to the Cliff of the 
Monkeys, “has he been seen?” 
“Most Beneficent, he is as if he never 
had been,” was the reply. “Our trackers 
report he has vanished.” 


(Continued from page 18) 


“The Memsahib will be safe in the 
camp then?” 

“With him gone, yes, Most Worthy. 
And he will hardly be back, for I have 
spread the word that we are to complain 
to the Court and the Court will do much 
to satisfy the white people. Besides, we 
are to leave five boys in the camp—good, 
honest fellows, if a trifle too dull to make 
good hunters.” 

“Tt will be, then, safe.” 

“Tf the Memsahib will remain near the 
camp, or, if she goes, takes Chang Loi, for 
any long pleasure walk.” 

“You hear, Ruth?” calling into her tent. 
He had started before she was ready to 
come out to begin her new day.” 

“Yes, Bob; rest easy; I and Chang Lei 
will not be apart if I stir from the camp. 
I’ve got my gun, too, you know—” 

“Then we'll go now. Good-by, com- 


rade.” 
“Good-by and good luck.” 


The long, sun-kissed, brilliant hours 





passed. Ruth used her camera to secure 
some pictures of a pilfering mynah bird 
that would come down to peer and chat- 
ter. Then she sat and watched the 
tigress, photographed her in a number of 
attitudes and regretted that the bars made 
it impossible to obtain a really good pic- 
ture. She sat and watched the huge 
beast that licked its chops and yawned 
at her. Ruth shook her bandaged thumb 
at her: 

“Oh, you beauty, you devil!” 

Thud! 

Then a yow!; spitting, clawing—futile. 

Ruth laughed. 

A low, warning trumpet from Chang 
Loi made her turn. She went toward him. 
As she passed the group of five boys 
who were sitting at the”’camp’s center 
talking with a bent man in the garb of a 
Yunnan trader, she did not even pause. 
The boys were chaffering with him for 
trifles. They gazed after her aslant as she 
passed. 
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There was a great teak down river, be- 
low her swimming pool, that Ruth had 
hoped to photograph in its entirety. She 
had studied it from every angle, trying to 
find some one spot from which she could 
get its towering bulk onto one of her 
largest plates without tipping the camera 
or otherwise distorting the image. On 
her last trip down to the pool she had 
found a smaller tree, bare on one side, and 
by getting into its branches she thought 
she could get a full view from half way up 
that would give her the desired true image 
of the giant teak on her camera’s plate. 
She did not want to risk losing hold of the 
camera in being hoisted up twice atop 
Chang Loi’s back; she did not want to 


““Most Wise! Most Subtle!’ 


“How is he to know, yainday (bump- 


kin)” and he made the tempting liquor tail in half-circle about her right iy 


to gurgle in the pottle’s neck. 

“Then one, each,” the boy in charge 
consented, his fears allayed by the easy 
bargains the trader had given them. 

Silence, then, except that the hot liquor 
gurgled down yearning throats. The 
drinking done—the vessel emptied—the 
trader stole off quietly—leaving the 
boys to chat. One by one they grew 
heavy of eye; staggered off to sleep in a 
snug nook between two great cases of 
dried specimen skins. 

Soon the camp was still. The saucy 
mynah scolded and came down for 
crumbs; a small viper scuttled across the 





“I found a Chinese opium smuggler trying to sell some of the stuff to the boys, 


and I ran him out of camp” 


call one of the stupid camp-boys to carry 
it for her. It was not a far walk down to 
the pool—so she unsnapped Chang Loi’s 
leg-chains and tucked the camera under 
one arm, took his down-hung trunk in her 
right hand and guided him. He needed 
no second invitation. Trumpeting softly, 
he stepped along: knightly, dignified, on 
his honor to see to it that the Memsahib, 
his Memsahib, came to no harm. 

So, thou Mighty One, so thou Little 
One, to the pool, to sunlit pleasures— 


**Q UT if the Sahib should know,” splut- 
tered one boy, asthe Yunnanese trader 
pressed upon him a draught of rice wine 
out of an earthenware pottle with a dun 
dragon on its rotund belly. 


warm rocks above, a vulture floated on 
high, a mere speck of black. 

The great tigress yawned, then got up 
softly. She tested the bars, one by one, 
surged against the door. It was held fast 
by a well-shot bolt that had a hook on the 
sliding bar to permit a long pole to be used 
to hook it back, should need arise, and 
without danger to the human being using 
the pole. Fearing her surges would cause 
the bolt to inch back, Hikman had kept 
the long pole handy before the cage for 
that purpose. 

There was a rustle in the thicket that 
made the tawny caged terror to raise her 
ears, like a dog that is interested in some 
passing squirrel or gliding lizard. Her 
whiskers twitched. She sat up on her 
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ears 
sharp haunches and yawned, tucked }y BU 
stretched her forepaws on the cage’s flog —— 
unsheathed and sheathed her claws, | 

Again the rustle, nearer now— 

The Yunnanese trader sidled into vie 
round the Hikman tent. He fell upon hj 
belly, wriggled forward, reaching for thy 
butt of the long pole. He got it, dre 
back. The tigress yawned, unsheathe 
and sheathed her great claws anew. Sh 
lay down, snugged to the cage-flowr, every ‘ 
stripe showing, her immense, corde 
muscles rippling under the skin of her. 

The Yunnan trader glided into ‘he Hi. 
man tent, leaving the long pole outside 
He came out, presently, with a bundle of / 
Ruth’s_ clothing—white, light— in his F 
arms. He balled thisup, madeahitdwa  / 
of it, lashed with cords that he foundnl, 
the dunnage in the tent. a | 


The tigress watched him wit avid 
eyes. Fire seemed to lurk in thei: letha 
depths. 











HE Yunnanese lashed the end of the 

long pole with the end of a ligh*, hard. © 
twisted cord of Manila hemp— strong § 
supple. He reached up and set the hook § 
of the pole into the eye of the bolt. Then, 
leaving the tip-end of the pole so hooked. 
up, he rested the butt on the ground, 
He walked off, after casting one of Ruth's 
stockings at the caged cat, who pounced 
upon it like a dog upon a bone. He smiled 
evilly to see the tigress shred the stocking 
and sniff at the very threads of it. She & 
sat up, licked her paws as she had done 
when she had cut Ruth’s thumb-ball f 
with her talon. 

The Yunnanese, paying off the cord § 
that was tied to the pole’s butt, looked 
back often. At times he set the wad of F 
clothing on the ground, leaving the 
trail of scent after him. The ball of cord, | 
paid out so, carried him perhaps a hun- f 
dred yards down the path toward the 
pool where Ruth and Chang Loi were. 
And there, at the butt of a teak-bole, the 
man stopped, pressed the clothing to the 
ground for the last time in a spot where he 
could see the impress of the woman’s shoe. 7 
Then he began to climb the teak, letting F 
the cord lie slack back of him and with F 
care. But when he had reached the first F 
limb, he legged up over it and after being & 
settled comfortably, hung the wad of 
clothing on the limb and tugged at the F 
cord— q 

The cord stiffened, sang like a fiddle F 
string—then fell limp. The man smiled, 7 
licked his chops— 4 

A roar at the camp! 
phant— 

The long, tawny striped body shot out 
of the cage into the sunlight. Like a flash 
the tigress dashed out of the circle of tents 
and man-scented things. In her mouth 
she had yet shreds of Ruth’s stockings 
and she chewed them as she bounded— 
her nose went to each place the wad of 
clothing had been pressed. She had not 
eaten since being captured; she was hun- 
gry, wild with rage against the man- 
things. The scent was breast-high: scent 
of that man who reeked of some sinister, 
evil odor that she loathed and scent of the 
white-faced man-thing she had drawn a 
sweet fleck of blood from. The tang of 
that one drop of blood was at her throat’s 
middle as she quested the trail, for it had 
had a different lure to it than had the 
blood of the lean, brown natives she had 


| 


A roar, trium- 
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slain theretofore—and her hunger com- 
bined with her rage to drive her on. 

The Yunnanese, watching her come, 
smiled again. His opium-soaked brain 
had partly cleared. The reek of the pipe 
was on him, he was not as firm of muscle 
as he was of evil will. 

He bent over to watch her come—great 
eyes blazing, tail twitching, body low to 
the ground now. She came with sudden 
starts, bounds, eager yet careful— 

Crack! 

The limb on which he was sitting 
snapped. 

With a snarl she saw him come hurt- 
ling down. She jumped aside—fearing a 
trap; wild with hate of all man-things. 
Her terrible forepaw barely touched his 
head and yet— 

He was so still, stretched out there, 
after a few convulsions, that the tigress 
feared he was shamming. The blood 
flowed, yet it was tainted with that evil, 
nose-clogging reek. She spat at him, 
leaped over— 

The fair scent, the sweet scent, the scent 
of the white woman whose blood she had 
tasted, was ahead— 

The wavering shadows of the nearer 
thickets claimed her. A low lilt of human 
laughter off below came echoing— 

The mynah bird scolded, back at the 
camp. The five boys snored. 

All was still again, save that the ants 
began to gather in a swarm where The 
Black Smoke’s body was so limp, so inert 
—and the vulture, up there above the 
teak-tops, swirled down lower and lower. 


YING one end of a stout cord to her 

camera, the other to her middle, Ruth 
had Chang Loi swing her up to the first 
limb of the tree from which she purposed 
taking the photograph of the giant teak. 
Stepping off the loving bulk, Ruth bade 
Chang Loi to wade into the pool and 
bathe. She, on her part, went up, limb 
by limb. Her holstered gun bothered her 
and she left it on the first limb; one close 
to the ground. Well up, snugged against 
the side of the tree where it was bare by 
some accident of forest growth, she had a 
magnificent view of the teak. She got 
the tree on the range-finder to suit her, 
lashed the camera fast to the tree-trunk, 
for she wanted several pictures as the 
light changed and had her roll of films all 
ready, none used, for that purpose. She 
waited. 

Chang Loi, in the pool, enjoyed the full, 
the easeful, moments. No weighty how- 
dah today! No tugging of caged tiger- 
cats over rocks and hummocks! 

He drew a huge trunkful of water up, 
spurted it back. Helolled. He rolled. He 
felt the burrowing ticks, one by one, let 
go and then peace came. He relaxed, up- 
curled his trunk, sank down on his knees 
until he was almost out of sight. 

“Chang Loi!” 

Like a waterspout be surged up from 
the pool’s depths. He heard her at the 
first thrill of her vibrant young voice. 

Glancing down, Ruth had seen the rush 
of the tigress for the butt of her tree. A 
single instant the tawny terror paused 
there, gazing up to make sure, then sprang 
for that lower limb, where was the hol- 
stered gun. She caught, hung, spat— 

Chang Loi came out, cascading the 
water on either hand and ahead. The 
tiger, disconcerted by the confusion, by 
the oddly black swaying man-thing in the 


‘Most Wise! Most Subtle!” 


holster on the limb, clawed at it, yowled, 
toppled, fell, leaping sidewise as she fell, 
to land on four bouncing feet. Then, be- 
fore she could catch herself, Chang Loi 
was before the tree, trumpeting, men- 
acing. 

Ruth, above, felt the clutch of fear as 
she saw the tigress focus greedy eyes past 
the elephant and on her—read the evident 
purpose of the cat that crouched. 

Chang Loi, crafty, alert, did not move 
until— 

With a single rush the tigress tried to 
pass him and get to the tree’s bole. But 
the bulk of the elephant was interposed. 
The terrible forepaw shot out; the tender 
trunk-tip was swung out of reach and the 
blood only flowed from the gash in Change 
Loi’s right knee. He trumpeted wildly 
now. 

“Oh, Most Wise! Most Subtle!” the 
loved voice of the Memsahib floated down 
to him encouragingly. 

The heat of slaughter cleared from the 
old tiger-hunter’s brain. It was not thus 
that he had harried them out of the jun- 
gles of old for the Great Raj. It was by 
craft—trunk kept on high, head to the 
beast, eyes wide open, pulses steady. 

Again the tigress charged. She had 
found opposition in her hunting now for 
the first time. Up until then when she 
had minded to kill all had fled before her. 
But now— 

Again the huge bulk interposed and she 
was forced to spend her force in a leap at 
it and a gash on its broad side. The blood 
flowed; she licked her claws. 

“Most Wise! Most Subtle!” 

There is need for all thy wisdom now, 
Raj of Elephants! Need for thy subtlety, 
as well— 

The tiger charged anew, pretended to 
leap high, skulked low, clawed at the tree- 
bole under Chang Loi’s belly, tail lashing 
his legs— 

He wheeled, crashed down with one 
forefoot— : 

She leaped aside in time to save her- 
self and, as she went, ripped at the ham 
of him—ripped cruelly, terribly. Chang 
Loi groaned with pain, staggered, for the 
claws had cut close to the hamstring. 
Then she turned, sank her great white 
teeth into his flank for a single flash- 
ing second and was off from the tree— 
crouched, fresh, devilish in her merciless 
hate. Chang Loi lowered his trunk, 
moaned, swayed, as he turned again to 
face her in time to see her settle for what 
he sensed would be the final charge. 

“Most Wise! Most Subtle!’ 

Her voice soft, pleading, encouraging, 
came down to him—he hung his head 
wearily, stepped aside, swayed. 

Like a yellow arrow the great shape of 
fear sped—straight to the tree’s girth— 
the claws caught, clung, the striped body 
hunched itself toward the lowest limb 
which, once gained would give her the 
awful victory. She clutched the limb. 

Oh, Chang Loi—traitor? 

His mountainous bulk whirled. Oh, 
Most Wise and Subtle; cunning with the 
ov of the tiger-hunts of the Great 

aj! 

The python-like trunk flicked out, re- 
gardless of the claws that might rip it and 
cause death by starvation if the wounds 
festered. The flick of it was true! It 
wrapped about one down-hung leg, 
tugged at it and the striped horror lost 
balance, crashed down, spitting. 
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Now, Chang Loi! 

A great pile-driving hoof came down 
upon the back that was arched for the 
spring to safety. The tigress turned, 
belly up, her skin, loose, twisting almost 
free as she swerved. Yet a saving shred 
of that barred hide held under the forefoot 
of Chang Loi and before she could gather 
herself, the other forefoot had landed and 
then— 

Yowl now; spit, claw, rip, make the 
blood to flow. It is as it was in the days 
of the Great Raj—foot by foot, tread by 
tread, inch by fatal inch,. thy life’s wine 
shall be trodden out there, while the sun 
looks down between the breaks in the !eaf- 
screen and the trumpeting of the victor 
goes up to where the great black vu'ture 
soars ever lower and lower. 

The striped terror ceased to yow!—to 
claw; Chang Loi sank on his knees, using 
them yet to knead that hated monster. 

A feather-weight fell upon his back, a 
loved voice came: “Up, Thou Mighty! 
Thine is the victory, Kingly Mountain!” 

He stood erect, trembling yet with the 
stress of battle won. 

Reaching for the gun that hung yet on 
the limb where she had placed it, she 
snapped the belt into place about her 
slim waist and slid to the ground. She did 
not need to examine the dead animal. She 
ran her eyes and then her soft fingers over 
the hurts of the victor, glad to find that, 
after all, they were such as cleansing and 
nature would cure. That in the leg, over 
the hamstring, was most severe and that 
would heal, if Chang Loi were not worked 
too soon. 

She coaxed him into the pool and laved 
his gashed skin with the cool sweet water. 
He stood bravely for the operation. Then, 
the blood staunched, he went out of the 
water and back to the camp, where Ruth 
routed out the drugged boys and sent 
them to call in Hikman and to tell him 
that The Black Smoke and the great 
tigress were dead. 


Be ae twilight came, mystic, wonderful. 
The mist wraiths crept out over the 
rice plain below, shutting off the fireflies 
weaving patterns of light, for they were in 
bridal processional there, in two long, 
flittering columns. The moths, on silent 
wings, spatted against the tent-flap. The 
forest breathed—overhead a star peeped 
in through the crack it had found in the 
leaf-roof. The firelight flickered; the 
men talked. 

Ruth, at the head of Chang Loi, patted 
his down-hung, protecting trunk. Beside 
her Hikman stood. His voice came: 

“Most Wise! Most Subtle! The 
pension the Great Raj left you and 
Cha Ben shall be doubled. Bring him 
a quart of arrack in warm honey-water, 
boy—” 

“Most Wise! Most Subtle!’ Ruth 
whispered, taking his trunk-tip between 
her cool palms. 

“Said I not so, that he was both wise 
and subtle?’ Cha Ben boasted; “hah, 
Son of Ten Million Pigs, am I forgotten 
and the Memsahib alone remembered? 
What, I, Cha Ben, am put aside—but 
no; he hath yet a rumble for me!” 

Chang Loi rocked and rocked and 
rocked and rocked. The warming arrack 





came; he drank it, and then he dreamed 
of the days of the Great Raj, of olden 
hunts, of war, of cool palms that seemed 
to kiss his tremulous trunk-tip. . . . 
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These new Hasslers on your Dodge give you luxurious comfort 
even on roads you formerly thought rough. No undue fatigue 
even on longest trips. The soft, resilient action of Hasslers gives 
increased tire mileage and materially reduces depreciation. A set 
of Hasslers consists of two front and two rear springs (one of 
each is shown above.) They are installed easily, without chang- 
ing any part of the car. They are neat and unobtrusive, and add 
decided smartness to the car. Your Dodge dealer can supply you. 
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ee q This illustrates the famous Hass- 
q ler Shock Absorber for Fords— ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


ter, : one million now used and pro- 
; duction one thousand sets daily. ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
ith % In models for all Ford passenger 
en q cars and trucks. 
3 Hassler large car type of shock 
ise ; absorbers for the Hudson Super- 
th, 2 Six will be ready for the trade in 


en the near future. 
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Designed by a specialist in Spanish architecture, this dwelling is true to type, yet essentially modern in construction] 


A Type of the Spanish Renaissance 


HO doesn’t love to “go through” a house—espe- construction and architecture in the difficult combination of 
cially when it has beautiful furnishings, interest- _ practicability and charm. Hollow tile, which is rapidly coming 


ing decorations and up-to-date conveniences? . into favor for building material, has many good points. It coes 
Whether such a house is the private property 





of fortunate owners or merely an artistic creation to 
encourage home-building and furnishing, it not only shows 
us what can be done in building and furnishing, but aids us in 
determining what we want—or do not want—for ourselves, 
because what is practical for one family is perhaps very im- 
practical for another. But until we actually see a home as 
an accomplished fact we are likely to idealize our own plans 
and perhaps fail upon some essential points. Therefore, 
every new dwelling becomes an object lesson. 

A house of the Spanish Renaissance type constructed at 
Walnut Park, near Los Angeles, California, some months ago, 
is the one pictured. Both for its picturesqueness of exterior 
and patio plan, and its attractive furnishings within, it is an 
inspiration to the visitor. Of hollow tile construction, costing 
approximately $17,500, the many conveniences and refine- | 
ments of the “‘casa” show the possibilities of this type of 





Detail of entrance to garage and kitchen court-yard 





not shrink,*swell or warp and is extremely durable. 
It involves no continuous repair or painting expense 
and is cooler in summer and more economically 
heated in winter; and the cost of a fireproof home, 
even with the modest structure, where hollow tile 
is used, is only five per cent greater than the first 
cost of frame construction. 

Composed of six rooms, the “casa” consists of 
living-room, dining-room, breakfast-room’and kitchen 
connected by a roofed corridor in the patio to 
another suite composed of hallway, two bedrooms, « 
sitting-room and bath. The general effect of th 
interior decorations, except for the kitchen and bath. 
is Renaissance. As one enters the spacious living 
room with its richness of colorings—a harmony sug- 
gestive of the Orient, through the Moorish influence 
upon Spain—one immediately feels the atmosphere 

he carved and grilled pieces of walnut furniture 
the wealth of silk velvet and tapestry hangings and 
coverings, the tiles of the fireplace and the various 
A rich harmony of color pervades the living-room ornaments all contribute to the effect. Bookcases 
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Saves time, strength 


and health 


Does the endless task of i leave you enough 
time and energy to be a pal to your husband, to 
play with your children, or read, or go to parties? 


An Ohio Electrical Cleaner is a saver of time, health 
and strength. It releases hours and hours of time 
for the things you love to do. 


An Ohio cleans thoroughly everything in the 
house. Ask about the automatic switch, and the 
gentle brush and powerful suction that cleans 
without injuring the finest rug or carpet. Free trial 
in your own home. Write us for literature and 
nearest dealer’s name. 





Look for the Cleaner with the red band 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO, 
CANTON, OHIO 


Jas. F. Kinder, Western Distributor 


tio! of 3 a 610 Concord Building 
con ing = Portland, Ore. 
Tt « oes 


“Cleans Without 
| Beating and Pounding |: 

















There is nothing renascent in this model kitchen 


fill in the spaces on both sides of the fire- 
place. The woodwork, which is elegant in 
finish, is redwood given a walnut tone 
with the addition of a gold roping at the 
molding. 

The door to the left in the living-room 
opens alluringly upon a typical Spanish 
patio, while the other end of the room 
opens upon the spacious dining-room. 

Long casement windows predominate 
through the house and the curtaining con- 
sists of heavy draperies that hang from 
the top of the window to the floor, taking 
the place of any other shades, in true 
Renaissance style. In the bedrooms 





The Home in the West 


these draperies are 
plain-faced cre- 
tonnes that with 
the flowered side 
inward help to 
carry out the color 
scheme in the room 
while presenting a 


white or pastel 
tone to the ex- 
terior. 


While white en- 
amel finish is given 
all the other 
rooms, except the 
living-room, din- 
ing-room and 
break fast-room, 
the light- fixtures 
and period furnish- 
ings give them as 
realistically an old-world atmosphere as 
can be desired by the modern American 
who places comfort and convenience on 
an equal plane with beauty. 

Points that appeal to a woman are 
the closets and kitchen arrangements. 
Commodious closets in each sleeping-room 
are equipped with built-in drawers and 
also a cupboard each for hats and shoes, 
mirror in dressing-table style, an electric 
light, and a small window to provide 
ventilation and daylight when desired. 

In the up-to-the-minute kitchen a 
porcelain-tiled sink extends the length of 
the room. Above it there are plenty of 
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windows for light, fresh air and sunshiy 
and below it the space is generously filk 
in with all the necessary drawer roo, 
The built-in ironing-board and sleey 
board, niche for the electric stove, ay 
cabinet features including bread-bo, 
and cooling-closet are most conveniey 
Instead of a blue and white color sche 
green tiles edge the stove niche and matd 
the linoleum pattern, which gives the roo, 
an unusually refreshing daintiness. (jj 
the back porch, which is screened, ther 
are two set tubs. 
The bathroom is very well arranged. }} 
has a tiled floor, a tiled tub built solidly 
to the floor, so that no tiresome Cleaning 
need be done beneath it, a shower, met. 
cine chest with mirror and all the equip 
ment to make such a place attractive, 
Ranking with the living-room for e. 
joyment is the patio or outdoor living 
room. There are three entrances to this 
court: one from the living-room, one from 
the street and one from the hallway tha 
leads past the sleeping-rooms. A tiled 
floor, a fountain and bits of Moorish color 
above the arches form a background that 
invites one to take a secluded siesta in the 
open air. What appropriate places, too, 
the arches suggest for bird cages and the 
raceful hanging greenery of plants! 
aaa the birds have not been for 
gotten. To the left of the garage « very 
classic bird-bath relieves the simplicity 
of the plaster wall. 
Marion BROWNFIELD. 







































An Attractive Room for the Children 


HE general inclination, it seems, is 
to give to children’s rooms about 
as little attention as possible. 
Rarely do we find them, save in 
very costly homes, made anything like as 
attractive and pleasant for their little 
users as they deserve to be, or, for that 
matter, made even childlike in appearance 
or possessing childish appeal. Often one 
would hardly guess, from the manner of 





their treatment, that they were intended 
as chi'dren’s rooms at all. 

The children’s room shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is not offered as 
a model of perfection, yet for the treat- 
ment of rooms of this kind it does present 
certain very good suggestions. In the 
first place, it is attractive and neat, which 
ought to help wield an influence for neat- 
ness in the child; and secondly, it is 





This airy, pleasant room is used by its small occupants when awake and asleep 


white linen, is a particularly pretty feature. 
Other prominent objects are the littl 
chiffonier beside the bed, an ordinary 


the bigger boy’s “very own,” to use as he 
wishes, and the lower drawers of the high- 































furnished to appeal especially to the child, 7 
thus making the purpose for which it is 7 
intended unmistakable. 3 

It is mainly in the matter of furniture | 
that the room has its purpose typified and © 
is deserving of special study. Its occu- 
‘a being a five-year-old boy and his 

aby brother, the room contains both a 
small bed and a crib. The former, with 7 
lacy canopied top and fluted valance and 


dresser and a highboy. The chiffonier 1s 


boy and the dresser are for the storing of 
toys and other playthings not actually 
in use, while their upper compartments 
are for various articles of the children’s § 
clothing. At the foot of the bed is a small 
chest for the storing of toys also, for a 
part of the training of the children is that 
they keep their room neat by putting away 
the playthings when they have finished 
with them. A table, two stands and a few 
chairs, all of children’s size, comprise the 
remaining items of furniture. 

In general treatment, aside from the 
furniture, the room is quite simple. The 
plastered walls are painted white; the 
woodwork is finished in old ivory to 
match the greater part of the furniture, 
and the floor is of hardwood, covered with 
a large rug, together with a couple of 
small ones of children’s pattern. ‘The 
windows, which are of the casement type, 
are attractively draped with a delicately 
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Built For $1000 Less 








. 30% Saved on Labor—18% Saved on Lumber 


This is the pleasant and satisfying experience of Mr. C. M. Hissong, of La Grange, 
Indiana, who recently wrote as follows: “I am the owner of an Aladdin Readi-cut 
house, and I am certainly more than satisfied. I have worked a great deal at 
carpentering myself and I know I never before worked such fine material—not a 
crooked or twisted piece in the lot. Everything was cut to fit and went together 
without a hitch, and this saving in time was a big item. Two others and myself 

ut up the frames, sheathed the entire building and put on the shingles in 14 days. 









the child, 
hich it is 4 


furniture 











ified and know I saved over $1000 by buying an Aladdin Readi-cut house instead of buy- 

[ts occu- ing at home. If I were to build either one or a hundred houses they would all be 
and his Readi-cut and bought of the Aladdin Company.” 

s both a F We have thousands of letlers from satisfied owners of Aladdin Readi-cut homes. No 


er, with i 
ince and & 






feature, © ; ‘ ° 
se litte). National Homebuilding Service Price Includes All Material 
yrdinary a Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message 
a: 7 @ direct from the Aladdin Company’s own Mills for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated 
onier is in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and in colors, leading home designs are represented 
se ashe Oregon. Wherever you live Aladdin Houses to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: 
A 5 come to you in a straight line from the nearest Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside 
he high- timber region. ea ag = —— shingles, lath - -— 
i Es ame alas “148 . hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. 16 
ing of A Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service  inaterial is shipped to you in a sealed box-car, 
ictually | | meansshorter routes, quicker delivery and — complete. Send today for a copy of the book, 
ements pp ekt ate for buiders in every part of the kiddin Homes.” Ht gives complet informa 
A ated otales. ; whale tion on the Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot guarantee 
ildren’s © in shipments reaching destination. which assures you of my ekss ee 
m4 Complete Sales and Business offices are main- It also explains fully how the Aladdin System fit hgbeg:: 
a small tained in connection with each mill. Send for secures 20 ft. of lumber from a 16 ft. board. rn =o ee ee oe oe oe oe = oD oe oe oe 
» for a Illustrated Book ‘“‘Aladdin Homes No. 127.” Ask for book No. 127. i The Aladdin Co., 
is that i Enclosed find stamps for your book, ‘Aladdin Homes 
ates: ° Portland, i \° 
nished ] dd ? WN hss liso evan Sandvine one caeeudsauennueTyineraseneue 
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matter where you live there is an Aladdin Readi-cut owner near you to whom we will 


gladly refer. 
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Tapestries and ve- 
lours from France 
and Italy, rare South 
American mahog- 
anies, our Own na- 
tive walnut and oak 
—nations yield their 
best to the making 
of Karpen furniture. 


Skilled designing, 
careful ‘craftsman- 
ship, and modern 
methods, combine to 
achieve the finished 
Karpen product at 
prices within the 
reach of all. 
realy omega 


for the illustrated book 
“Distinctive Designs” 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


KARPEN 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern 
furniture—the Karpen Name 
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flowered washable material. Should it 
have been desired to make the room still 
more typical of its purpose, the walls 
might have been decorated with the ani- 
mal, bird and other “cut-outs” especially 
prepared for such use. 





——e 

The room is both a sleeping-room and, 
playroom, and is such a room as will apped 
to its young occupants and give then 
genuine pleasure as well as comfort. A; i— 
play-place for the rainy day it seems esp, 
cially desirable. CHARLES ALMA Byers, 























— and simple is this dwelling, 
yet dignity has been achieved by 
reproducing Colonial ideas. 

For those who prefer plain lines and an 
effect of prim neatness rather than the 
so-called cosy atmosphere obtained by 
broken lines and vine-embowered walls, 
the dwelling herewith illustrated will ap- 
peal. It is an example of the unobtrusive 
in architecture and 1s an expression of re- 
served taste. 

As will be seen by a study of the two 
floor-plans, there may be five rooms with 
bath, hallway and closets, or six rooms 
with bath, hallway and closets. Each 
plan provides for an entrance on the side 
pergola porch to the dining-room as well 
as to the living-room. By reducing the 
size of the kitchen and dividing the 
fireplace end from the living-room into a 
den or library, with or without glass doors, 
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The plan on the left provides for five main rooms, but this number can be increased to six 
by reducing kitchen space and dividing the living-room 


The “eye-brows” in the roof and the placement of windows give balance to the exterior 


A Choice of Floor Plans 


















an extra room is obtained. A note of © 
color is added to the exterior by the red © 
brick chimney, which has an inset of & 
white brick, and by an outer edge of brick 
for the terrace. 

Decision as to the number and arrange- © 
ment. of rooms is necessarily a very im- 7 
portant matter to the prospective owners 
of a home, and the smaller the capit::! the 
more important it is that no mistakes be 
made. People of limited means can not 
afford to make mistakes in_ building. 
With two alternate plans, such as are here 
suggested, comparisons can be made with- 
out confusion and a definite working basis 
be outlined. 

It is not possible to give space to ex- 
tended information regarding the house 
and floor plans on this page, but inquiries 
addressed to Sunset’s Home Editor will 
be answered by letter. 
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Today women look upon conveniences as necessities, but 
insist that these improvements have one paramount 


G-E Tumbler Switch 
Flush Type 


VWVHEN you buy electrical 

goods look for a store 
that displays the G-E orange 
and blue labelled line of 
electrieal conveniences — this 
label is an indication of 
quality. 















advantage—simplicity 



















G-E Tumbler Switch 
Surface Type 








See How Easy—Just a Touch 


O the touch of a finger or the 
sweep of an elbow, the G-E 
tumbler switch responds instantly. 


This switch works up and down 
instead of in and out like the ordi- 
nary kind. The lighest touch oper- 
ates its sturdy mechanism. It is 
just another way of doing things a 
bit better—another little refinement 
in electrical equipment. 


Such convenience is easy to ob- 
tain. If you’re building, see that 
your wiring includes G-E tumbler 
switches. If you are already settled 
in a home, ask the electrical con- 






Pacific Coast Distributor 


tractor-dealer in your community to 
install them to replace your present 
switches. It’s an easy job with no 
muss or litter and you will at once 
appreciate the improvement. 


And when you haveany other wir- 
ing done, be sure that your electrical 
contractor uses G-E Reliable Wiring 
Devices—there are 3000 of them to 
meet every wiring requirement. 


Meanwhile, ask for our interesting 
and helpful booklets on the subject 
of house wiring and how to get the 
most service out of your electrical 
equipment. 


PACIFIC STATES ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Oakland Portland 


E ral 
General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


Los Angeles 


Comp 


San Francisco Seattle 
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&>. ERSHARP saves writing 


—saves every penny possible by mini- 
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—saves lead by enabling the use of } VIE sei 
every atom—saves paper by writing hn | bd Ik leaves 


neatly and legibly—saves time by 


writing continuously and smoothly, 

One filling contains enough lead to write 

a book, at a cost of one penny for 
Z0,000 words. Wahl craftsmanship 
has given Eversharp handsome styleand 

finish in all sizes at all prices. Make 
sure you get Eversharp—the name is 
on the pencil. Dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Francisco 


Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Company, San 
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Your D iversions 


(Continued from page 27) 


onth by month until it becomes far less 
apable than it was at the start. 

Some dav his routine is interrupted by 
nopportunity to display his resourceful- 
ss, Ingenuity, initiative. By the man- 
erin which he handles the situation, his 
uperiors will judge his merit. But his 
bain has grown lazy, sluggish, flabby— 
nd he fur: bles his chance. 

This situation is occurring every day in 
he business world. Many a young man 
nds that ‘vhen the chance finally comes 
ohim after a long wait, his mental power 

§; strangely below what he thought it 
ould do. His brain has lacked the exer- 
isewhich ‘s indispensable to development. 

Often this is the fault of the employer. 

We expects that somehow the young man 
Swill obtain the practise at a is prob- 
Mems which his work denies him. He 
Mleaves it to the employe’s initiative, he 
Ssays. But he forgets that the routine 
Pwork whicn fills the employe’s time has a 
"strong tendency to kill initiative. Unless 
he systematically encourages and rewards 
‘initiative, he should not complain of the 
“lack of men for the higher positions. 


Memory Pictures 


' “Unto him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
Saway,” says the Good Book, summing up 
fin a single sentence a phenomenon of 
Falmost universal application. It applies 
‘with special force to that greatest of man’s 
| attributes, his thinking apparatus. Speak- 
| ing popularly, the brain is a storage house 
Fwith a complicated intercommunicating 
 systenr designed to make possible a rapid 
inventory of the stored goods. These 
F stored goods consist of all the impressions 
Pthe brain receives from the outside 
| through the five senses. The process of 
| thinking goes on in the following manner: 
| The boy sees a four-footed creature 
» ahead of him. Immediately the switch- 


| board in the brain gets busy, calls up the 


© cells containing memory pictures of four- 
| footed animals. The memory pictures 
© are compared with the new picture. Both 
© are compared with the memory pictures 
© of the names of animals. The result, 
P arrived at almost page Ba pd is re- 
> assuring. “It’s only a dog,” says the 
D brain. — " . 

But the boy is timid. He hesitates. 


© Shall he go back or risk passing the dog? 


| He looks intently. The dog moves his 
tail from side to side. That movement 
) goes to the brain switchboard via the 
optical nerve. Once more memory pic- 
tures by the hundred are brought forth 
and compared. Yes, there are several 
pictures showing dogs moving their tails 
from side to side; there are other pictures 
showing that, whenever a dog thus moved 
his tail, no harm befell the boy upon close 
approach. On the contrary, memory pic- 
| tures of dogs with rigid tails and teeth 
me invariably indicated danger. 
aving thus recognized the animal with 
the aid of stored-up impressions, having 
discovered through other memory pictures 
the meaning of the dog’s behavior, the 
y's brain meets the problem created by 
the chance encounter, determines upon 
the proper action and carries it out by 
passine the dog and patting its head. 


All thinking is done in the same manner, 


except that most of our decisions during | 


our waking hours are made automatically 


by our brain, without appearing in con- | 


sciousness. Through frequent repetitions 
the sense impression of the approaching 


motor car, for instance, brings forth the | 
proper memory pictures so rapidly, so | 


smoothly, with such speed and precision 
that the average city man does the proper 
thing without making conscious decisions. 
But the man who has spent his life in a 
remote mountain village, who has few 
memory pictures of rushing automobiles 
stored away, is confused and bewildered 
in city trafhe. 

The thought processes of Rockefeller 
and his youngest office boy, of Lloyd 
George and the humblest miner, of Edison 
and the lineman repairing a switch, are 
exactly alike in their mechanics. The 
difference in the quality of their thought 


depends upon the number and range of | 


the stored memory pictures, upon the 


speed and precision with which these | 


memory pictures can be made available 
for comparison. 

The telephone operator who handles a 
thousand calls a day must perforce be- 
come more proficient than the girl whose 
maximum calls never exceed a hundred. 
The brain may be compared to a switch- 
board with this difference: Constant use 
wears out the wires and plugs of the 
switchboard; constant use strengthens 
and improves the fibers of the brain that 
do the work, just as constant use strength- 
ens the muscles of the human body. The 
oftener an action is repeated, the less con- 





scious effort is required to set it in motion | 


and carry it out until finally it becomes 
automatic. Most of us go through life 
doing by choice only the things we do 
easily, semi-automatically; we shirk the 
effort necessary to sift, match and com- 
pare our memory pictures with the facts 
of new problems confronting us, thereby 
leaving almost unused the greatest and 
best part of our mental apparatus. 


Building Initiative 


The more we use this part, the easier 
each succeeding effort becomes. As 
pointed out above, the brain fibers are 
strengthened and improved by use. The 
effect of mental exercise is cumulative. 
To solve problems easily means solving 
more of them, and this means still greater 
ease in brain work. In the same way, lack 
of practise has a cumulative effect. The 
harder it becomes to solve problems, the 
fewer are attacked; and with the lessened 
exercise the operation becomes 


harder. 


still | 


‘ | 
If there is any one quality of paramount | 


importance in modern business, it is ini- 
tiative. And one of the main causes of 
lack of initiative is the unpractised brain’s 
tendency to dodge new problems. . Initia- 
tive means striking out on a new course, 
confident of one’s ability to solve prob- 
lems as they arise. The man who shies 
away from problems instinctively holds 
back from such a procedure. He prefers 
to stay on familiar ground, among well- 
tried precedents. So he clings to routine 
and misses the chances that would have 
sent him ahead. 
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LEE tires 
smile 


at miles 





= Puncture Proof Tires 


LEE 


HOSE little, case-hardened steel 
discs that make Lee tires puncture- 


proof, are individually embedded in pure 


rubber. 


Three layers of them, separated by 
heavy rubberized fabric are built into 
every Lee Puncture-proof tire, whether 
“Cord” or “Fabric”, protecting the car- 
cas, as well as the tube, against perfora- 


tion. 


Here, then, to the limit of mileage 
is added the limit of protection. The 
peer of every tire in the one, the su- 


perior of all in the other. 
Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee 


representatives everywhere—will fit your 
car with the Lee tires best calculated to 
give you greatest satisfaction. 


Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES 


CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 





Look up in a manual of corporat; 
the name of a_ well-known  succegg 
business man. You will find that hej 
director or executive officer in from fiye 
twenty different concerns. H¢ may | 
the president of a bank, director inay 
company, vice-president of a cement q 
cern, president of several charitah 


| organizations, an officer of the chamber, 
| commerce and so on. 


The practise 


| the successful solution of his own busing 
| problems has given his brain inakes; 
| easier for him to grasp the principles a 











solve the problems of other lines , 
endeavor. 

Expressed briefly, real thinking, ry 
mental exercise, consists substav tially; 
this: The recognition of a_problem;| 
search into past experience for sug gestion 
as to ways in which to solve it; a \veighing 
of these suggestions against eac/ othe 
and the selection of the one wh:ch bey 
satishes the problem. 

Experience, it will be seen, is importa 
But ‘still more important is the facility 
with which the brain brings forth sugges. 
tions out of this experience when «hey ar 
needed; and the skill with whic: it fy 
them to its problems. The brain’. abiliy 
is measured by the number and the a 
propriateness of the suggestions tha 
respond to a call for them, the pro: aptnes 
with which they respond, and th depth 
from which they come: that is, the degre 
to which they are removed from th 
obvious. 

An efficient brain can often male mor 
out of a little experience than ar: inef- 
cient brain can make out of muci of it 
But in either case, the more experienc 
one has, the better. It can never be dis 

ensed with by even the most cfficient 
ae. 

Given the same amount of training 


some brains will progress faster thaf 


others. No amount of training wil 
bring some brains up to some other. 
There are differences in innate ability 
which can never be overcome. But in 
any group of men engaged in the same 
occupation, the differences in innate 
mental ability are not as great as are the 
differences due to the varying amounts of 
practise their brains‘have received. And 
there is no brain which, within its ow 
range, will not greatly improve with 


| practise at thinking, and greatly detere 
| rate through the lack of it. 





The Chasm 


(Continued from page 46) 


“That’s supper. Suppose we eat,” he 
said. “Can you get through the fence! 
“Hadn’t I better park the machine?” she 


| asked. 


“T’ll do it for you.” He vaulted over, 


| and helping her in, got in himself and 
| started the car. 


“It’s a little way round before you get 
to the gate,” he explained. 


8 eased had finished supper and wert 
strolling through the pasture. !t was 
getting dusk and a couple of stars shone 
clear in an amber sky. There was @ 
muffled singing of insects. 

“But, Pendleton, what are you doing 
here?” she asked him. 
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iron into small electric stove, and pair of folding 
















d th dept At -ft, the Edison Utility Electric Ironing Set con- sce Na . t t 
the d sist::1¢ of 3-pound bevel-edged iron with two holes curling irons. At right, the Edison Glow Heater 
id Cgrte Re at icar for inserting curling irons, stand to convert which provides warmth anywhere, anytime. 

1 from thie 






: 
male : ‘ 
a on oe _ c OUR home will be a more comfortable home | 









mucii of it | —your housework lighter—the daily duties 
an nee more easily accomplished —when you employ the 
‘ver De 





dependable usefulness of electric appliances bear- 
ing the distinguishing mark ‘‘Edison.”’ 





st «ficient 






























f t Lining, The Edison Radiant Electric Grill 

ster Gee mane cosets, any two In the kitchen, the dining room, the sewing room 

Ci an operations at the same time, one ’ ’ ’ > 

aang Se een od one below the colle, at the boudoir, nursery, bathroom, laundry— everywhere The Edison Electric Curling Iron is 

ne thers, : + ¥ indispensable for milady’s dressing 

te abjiail about the home there is constant use for these table. This iron may be converted 
7 Ee . into an electrically heated comb 

. But in trustworthy electric servants. simoly ke Siting comb into position 

the same 









over heating unit 
' 
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Grills on which crisp bacon may be broiled at the 







ale | 

In innate | 

ie ‘ | breakfast table; percolators providing steaming, 
‘ | . . . . 

ved. Andi | savory coffee; flatirons which make possible iron- 






n its ownfe 
ove with 
y deter 


ing of an unusual quality; portable glow heaters 
which radiate warmth wherever and whenever 
desired; these and innumerable other ‘‘ Edison’’ 
electric appliances are lightening labor and provid- 
ing greater comfort in countless thousands of 












The Edison Safety Electric Heating : 
Pad is made of metal flexibly American households. | ‘The Edison Colonial Electric Foast-- 
n mee ge 0 a | ermakes possible an evenly browned 
d is approved by the Under- ° : | toast of crispy goodness, to be mad 
writers’ Laboratories for its safety There 1s an Edison dealer near you. He will be right at the aA wou pty 3 





served piping hot 





glad to show you the entire Edison line. And | 
you will be reassured to know that when you buy 
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fence electric appliances bearing the mark ‘‘Edison,” | 
ine?” she ; . 2 
you are buying articles of dependable usefulness, 
ed over, | made by the largest manufacturer of electric appli- 
self and | ances in the world. 
you get 
zi } — 
| EprsonEvectricAppLiaAncECompany,Inc. | ‘ —— 
TheE Vetwelece It - CHICAGO mm oer gr Electric pet eyo 
ld =were e Ecison Valveless Electric Pere r : : : ° ound siz akes possible a finer 
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Illustrated—new thin mod- 
el; thirty hour continuous 
alarm. Height 634 inches, 
with artistic radium hands 
and di. 





New thin model; thirty hour con- 
tinuous alarm. Height 6 inches, with 
plain hands and dial. 








Hand-rubbed mahogany finish for 

desk or dresser. fem <4 thirty hour 

movement. Height5 inches and width 
inches. 














Rich mahogany finish, hand- rubbed, 
with eight day pendulum type movement 
and Cathedral gong. Height 9}4 inches 
and width 21 inches. 





Gilbert 





Wrat a comfortable feeling of 
safety in the steady, rhythmic 
companionship of a Gilbert Ra- 
dium Clock telling time in the dark- 


ness of night. A faithful sentry vis- 
ibly assuring you that “‘All’s Well!’ 


Those using Gilbert Clocks grate- 
fully appreciate their quiet, un- 
obtrusive character. Made to keep 
accurate time with as little self- 
assertiveness as possible they are 
the ideal warders of the hours. 


For more than a century this Com- 
pany has been making good clocks 
at Winsted—clocks both silent and 
with voices. There are clocks with 
plain or radium dials, Cathedral 
gongs, Normandy chimes, and 
business-like alarm clocks. All are 
worthy products of a group of 
people who have been clock makers 
for generations, 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


Winsted, Conn. 
‘*Makers of good clocks since 1807” 


Clocks. 

















“Working,” he answered, looking 
her with a quick smile. “No, rej 
_One of the machines I was trying 7 
came down to earth when it wag) 
supposed to—and they sent me out he 
to recover. It’s good to get back to4 
mountains—and the fresh air.” 

“You really fly?” 

“I did. There isn’t much hope thg 
T’ll do it again. It was a knockout.” 

“O-oh. And—and what else? Thi 
teen years is a long time.” 

“You said it, Steve. But ‘eally j 
doesn’t seem so very long. You realy 
it is these same mountains we used yfe 
trudge through—you and hen w 
were kids?” 

“Doxl?” she answered. “It \ as you 
first year of college and I was Nishing 
high. -And then we had the fi-ht, an) 
for thirteen years we’ve been n0cking 
about fhé world—still mad at eac other’ 

“Butsit was a very silly quarr::.” 

“T khow. And I’m glad I ca: e back 
I just ‘wanted to get a look at the olf 
places and smell the pines—anx maybe 
stay till the snow comes.” 

“Stephanie—?” 

‘Viagr’ 

“You didn’t get married?” 

“Me? My goodness, no.” 

She thought of the disappointe J artis 
in New York, who was absolutly im 
possible. And there was an aut»mobik 
magnate in California, who probaly wake 
wondering at the very minute in whip 
direction she had slipped away. 

“And you?” 

“Outside of a few dances and thing 
women haven’t come into my ife. If 
was too deeply interested in my careet.— 
But somehow, Steve, after the smash, — 
when I was getting better—afier If 
gained consciousness and everything, If 
used to wish you’d happen along, just af 
you did today.” 

“Not really?” 

“But you never came. They sayf 
if you think hard enough—something like F 
mental telegraphy~but it didn’t work.’ 

“You could always have gotten my fp 
address from someone, some of the people 
we used to know.” : 

“But I wouldn’t have done that forf 
anything.” 

They had been following a little tral 
that led up out of the pasture to a clump 
of rocks on a hilltop. 

“Stephanie—you'll stay till the snow 
comes? We could be married on Sun 
day.” : 

He drew her hand through his arm, § 
not so clumsily for a man who has lived 
solely for flying machines. 

She sighed. And they walked on 
slowly over the kinnikinic, stopping under 
a weathered pine to watch the moon 
rise from the ridge opposite. 

“Tt was right here where we quarreled,” 
she said softly. 

“On this same hill, only it was spring 
and there were anemones.” 

“You said that women always did the 
proposing.” 

“And I still think they do.” 
“Pendleton! I know it isn’t so. | 
know for a fact—lots of cases.” : 
“I don’t mean that she necessarily 
pops the fatal question,’ he arzued. 
“But she manages to fix it so he car.” 
She stood facing him, furious. 





























































“Those are the exact words you used 
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Actually it costs less to own a Hoover than not to own one. 
For this efficient cleaner saves the money you now spend in 


ey say 
ing like 


~~ having your carpets cleaned. It eliminates the need or lowers 
People : the cost of much household help. As it scatters no dust to soil 
vat fr curtains or walls, it makes less frequent those bills for launder 
le tral ing and redecorating. Even of more importance is the sparing 
= of your rugs from avoidable wear. By its exclusive ability to 
— gently beat out all nap-wearing, embedded grit as it electrically 
amt sweeps and cleans by suction, The Hoover will pay for itself over 
lived and over in the prolonged life and beauty of your floor coverings. 
“a 

‘led,” 

pring C 

I the : 

af It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won her 
great fight against war's de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in the devastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 






One Policy 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 









Absolutely 
Prevents 


my) Wherever youheartheclick : 
of a weil kept gun you will & 
4y} usually tind Nyoil, the clean- 
qj} est, smoothest, most reliable 

lubricant and polisher. It 
4 will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorlexs and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
4 er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


Wm. F.Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 














The AA ° Hair 
__ oo mame Brush 





Remove the rubber cushion for 
cleaning and sterilizing 










it Used daily on Madame's hair, the 
fm Mermaid Brush will impart to it a 
| charming glossiness. Its slender 
'} grace and attractive finish will 
meet with your approval. 
™ All drug and department stores, } 
i $1.50 upward. , 


a MONARCH 
BRUSH Co. 
‘= Troy, New York 






~ 
thirteen years ago, Pendleton. And you 
dare to repeat them to me!” 

She turned and walked quickly doy, 
the trail. 

He sat on a rock, resting his clin on hig 
hand, and watched the moon rise, roupj 
and white in the sky. Then he got y 
and walked doggedly back to the houg. 

As he came past the orchard to the 
front door he saw the glare of hvadlights 
and the bulk of a huge motor swing oy 
at the gate, and with a sputte: of dug 
from under the big tires, purr away dow 
the white streak of road. 

Stephanie’s little car was standing 
forlornly where they had-left it. On th 
front door steps sat the old farmer, 
smoking. 

“Them two have jist starte: off op 
their honeymoon,” he announce:! with ; 
chuckle, taking the pipe from his mouth 
as Pendleton approached. 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“The lady you brought to supper and 
that man. Me and the missus wu 
witness.” 

“That man?” 

“Him over yonder,” and he pointed 
with the stem of his pipe in the direction 
the car had taken. “‘He follered her wp 
with a minister. Automobile magnate 
from California.” 





What Makes 
"Em Do It 


(Continued from page 41) 


that does not make the back of my neck 

feel cold. As for the so-called classical 

| music, I can not distinguish it from a fight 
in the alley. 

In art, I am strong for the stuff that 
tells a story, like Polly and her Pals, 
Bringing Up Father, Boob MeNutt, ete. 

The most interesting folk I have ever 
met I have found at sea—I did get to go 
finally as a ship’s surgeon— and in the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary where I did a stretch— 
as prison doctor. 

While at the Pen I had as house-boy for 
my cottage outside the walls a trusty, 
Simiak, an Aleut who was doing twenty 
years for murder. The guards used to 
think I was a crab because I didn’t come 
to the office evenings to play cards. | put 
in every evening with Simiak. I taught 
Simiak a little, and Simiak taught mea 
very great deal. I know the Aleutian Is 
lands, the language, customs, the Aleut 
point of view a lot better than some folks 
who have been there. I never have. _ 

Rather frequently some tourist faring 
through the San Juan Islands will stop of 
for a look at a writer—always heard they 
were queer—usually pale and thin— don't 
get half enough to eat—most writers are 
nuts—etc. Now and then a tourist person 
will ask for my photograph—before they 
see me. 

I should like to be of the pale, intellec- 
tual type, but can not. I am six feet tall, 
very nearly, and weigh two hundred, built 
beamy, like a sea-going tug. 

I do not play golf, tennis or rummy. I 
never hunt, though the island teems with 
| game. Save in a professional way | can 
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1S mouth — said a motorist recently, ‘““was one I had over a 
: ‘-  - year ago. We were traveling along just as nice 
pper and » ” 7 when—Bang! A tire that hadn’t run more than 
us Win 3,000 miles went flat. 

“Well, I put on the spare and stopped at the 
first garage for another extra—didn’t dare travel 


pointed 
— without one in those days. The garage man 
na brought out a make I’d never tried—a Hood. 


“Too expensive for me,” I told him. He grinned. 
“If this Hood doesn’t cost you less than that 
‘dead one’ on your carrier I'll give you your money 
back,”’ he replied. And then he went on to tell 
me that the Hood would give me at least 12,000 
miles—and of course I gave in. 


“I have four Hoods on now and never bother 
with a spare—don’t need it. My oldest Hood has 
gone nearly 15,000 miles and is still good. And 
I’m here to tell you that a Hood is the cheapest 
tire you can buy when you figure how much it 
costs you for each mile you travel.” 


The reason for the wonderful performance of 
Hood Tires lies in the fact that they contain more 
and better materials—that scientific construction 
and rigid inspection after each process protect you 
against flawed tires. 


Next time you need a tire stop at the store where 
you see the Red Man in the window and get a 


Hood—that’s the easiest way to convince yourself 
that— 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


LE 
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not stand the idea of shedding blood, 
trifle inconsistent though, for I love tor 
tle with a cut-throat trout. Best fun of j 
to me is to explore the nooks and passes, 
the two hundred San Juan Islands in py 
boat. I delight in talking wit! the ofj 
timers of the island, men who went to sey 
as boys in the day of the clipper ship, | 
would rather have a ringside seat, listen) 
the thump of the tom-tom, watc! the step 
of the Lummi Indians in the clam dang 
than sit in on the swaggerest doings eve 
pulled at the Ritz or Waldorf. 

I detest people who shake hends asi 
they were slipping you a dead fis!.._ I hat 
insincere laughter. Stinginess is he deep. 
est crime. I— 

But this is enough. 

I have just read what I have written, 
In spots it sounds a bit frivolous. Deecid. 
edly I am not a frivolous charact: r. Here 
is proof positive if you are open treason; 
by the overwhelming vote of thity-nin 
to three I have just been elected J \istice of 




























“The Best that 
Money Can Buy’ 


HOSE who pay tribute to the creation of 
men’s skill find in the exquisite workmanship 
of a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver the 
same reasons for pride in its possession as does 
the jewel collector for a flawless gem. 
In every field the name of some one product always 


stands forth, establishing a standard of quality by which 
all others are measured. 


In the fire arms field 
that name is COLT 


For more than 80 years—in the uncertain hazards arising 
from the unrest of a congested city—in isolated country— 
amid the dangers of peace and the conflict of war—COLT 
has stood for the uttermost perfection in fire arms. 

For simplicity of construction—dependability of action— 
certainty of results—the product of COLT’S factories is 
universally acknowledged ‘“‘the proven best by every test.” 
To be satisfied with less is to deprive yourself of COLT 
protection—‘‘the best that money can buy.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Colt’s (Browning) 


& Automatic Ma- Automatic Machine 
O " T S chine Guns Rifles 


FIRE ARMS 








| listened to her questions, told her about 












































the Peace for my island. If you sop by,] 

can, and will, for the legal fee, marry you 

in any one of six languages inclu:ing the 

ancient Gaelic and the Chinook ! :dian. 
Klahowa, tillicum! 


The Trap 


(Continued from page 40) 





Natooka into talk. Frances wanted to 
know about fish traps, about the man 
who had invaded Saranoff bay. 
Natooka shook her head; either the 
Hydah could not or would not talk. 
Siam came in. At Frances’ word the 
giant came forward, his black eyes vleam- F 
ing. With a courtier-like deference he f 


fish-traps, what he knew about the young Ff 
white man who had driven the trap in the § 
bay. Many fish-traps were now fishing in 
the waters of Southeastern Alaska, he 
told her; fortunes were being made, and 
lost. } 
Then Frances remarked upon the bold- 
ness, the assurance, the criminal disregard 
for the rights of others as manifested by 
the interloper in the bay. 

Siam smiled, shook his head. 

The fellow was no trespasser. Under 
the law, he had a perfect right to drive and 
fish a trap. The master, Saranoff, had 
simply willed it that no one should invade 
the bay. It had been his autocratic will. 
The stranger in the bay had a perfect 
right to fish his trap. 

For several moments Frances stared 
helplessly at the giant. She had made her 
solemn promise to do:all in her power to 
drive the trap man away. Uneil she did 
so drive him away, under her oath she 
might not open the codicil of the will. 
And, according to Siam, whose word she 
doubted not at all, she had neither moral 
nor legal right to drive him out. 

A long time she sat meditating the 
dilemma. Siam, pottering about at noth- 
ing in particular, addressed her as “‘lubes- 
noi,” a Russian term which, of course, she 
did not understand. But his desire to re- 
main near her, to touch her shoulder, her 
elbow covertly with his fingers as he 














passed her, she understood. Obviously, 
in the broad breast of the giant, she ad 
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Kor the Bright and Karly Rush 
serve these eae fragile, ribbony tid-bits that fairly 


14 away in the mouth. You will appreciate the 
sieesial ever-ready goodness of E.C.Corn Flakes- 
the product of plump corn-hearts prepared and toast- 
ed with magic skill into nut brown, crispy sweetmeats. 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS 
Ee TS. 


2 


QUINCY ILLINOIS 
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“It’s a WDC” 
TRIANGLE 


THE GENUINE 


BAKELITE 


Reg. U.S.Pat Off 


A pipe of character— character 

that shows clearly on the surface 

and proves sincere on more inti- 

mate acquaintance. It's a Demuth 

seasoned French Briar with stem 

of Triangle Bakelite— all that x 
any man can ask for ina pipe. 

Wm. DEMUTH & CO, NEW YORK 














Concrete Roads and 
Safety First yuo. 


You’re safe on concrete—whether the surface is wet 
or dry, whether you are running in “high” or “low,” 
uphill or down, on the straight-away or around a curve 
—the even, gritty surface of the Concrete pavement 
makes you sure of car control. 


You can depend on the Concrete Road—no other 
type gives so sure a grip for your tires, with so little 
tractive resistance. That’s just one reason why you see 
Concrete Roads everywhere. It’s not a sudden im- 
pulse. It’s the crystallization of public opinion formed 
over a long period of time. 


We have a booklet which tells about many other good 
features of Concrete Roads and how they pay for them- 
selves. Simply ask our nearest office to send you acopy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES AT 


Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 

Chicago Helena New York Seattle 

Dallas Indianapolis Parkersburg St. Louis 

Denver Kansas City Pittsburgh Vancouver, B.C. 

Des Moines Los Angeles Portland, Oreg. Washington 
Milwaukee Salt Lake City 


Most Miles Per Gallon Means the Concrete Road 




















created something of an impression 
interest. 

This a little amused her, but reall 
annoyed, alarmed her more. 

Finally she had to tell him that he my 
leave the room. He gave her a reproach 
ful look, went below stairs. ‘There wa 
something ominous in the tone of N, 
tooka’s voice as she spoke to the hal 
breed, words in the Indian vernz cular, 

His head bent dejectedly upon } 
bosom, Siam made his way across th 
clearing andj into the wood where he haf 
his little house of canvas top and cedy 
shake siding. 


OWARD the middle of the a/ternoon, 
Frances heard the creak of »arlocks 
The trap man was coming ashore. Ther 
was something hostile, alarmin«, in the 
manner in which he came stor sing y 
the trail. 
Frances called to Natooka, but th 
Indian girl did not answer. 


» ay 































| at once!” 


| 
| 


Unaware really of what she ws doing 
Frances grasped the rifle, ran ¢ wn th 
stair. Natooka was not in the hi use 

The trap man coming was ta king to 
himself, was saying threatening v ords, 

Frances felt her heart leap appre 
hensively. But in the instant she recalled 
her grandfather’s word that she was if 
Saranoff. 

Awkwardly, entirely unaware of what 
she was about, she shoved the ejector 
slide of the weapon. As the tra; man’ 
knock came thundering at the door, sh 
flung it open, swung the weapon toward 
the hostile invader. 

Billy, giving a look into the wice eyes 
the pale face of the girl, transferred his 
gaze to the bright new rifle pointed » 
menacingly at his breast. 

Then he began to laugh. The ejector 
slide was half way forward, the ejector it 
self was half way open. The weapon 
could not possibly have been more effec 
tually locked against being discharged. 

Obviously this little girl, while she half 
spirit, courage, and apparently convie 
tion, knew mighty little about firearms. 

Billy reached forth his hand, lowered f 
the rifle barrel. E 

“It won’t go off,” he said smilingly. 
“Couldn’t possibly fire it with the ejector 
open.” 

He took the bright new weapon from 
her hand, worked the slide. Not a cart & 
ridge in the magazine. 

He handed the rifle back, still smiling 
superciliously. 

Tears gachered in the brown eyes. The 
red lip trembled. 

“To come this way,” she reproached, 
“thundering at the door as if you would 
tear down the house. I wonder at yourf 
coming at all. But to come as you did-§ 
now. This is a house of death. Have you 
no respect?” 

Billy fell back a step. “House of 
death!” 

“Yes. My grandfather died last night. 
1 am his granddaughter, Frances Mal 
vern. I am his heir. And I shall carry 
out his every wish. You must leave. 
You have no right in the bay. You must 
leave, and at once. Do you understand— 





































The smile faded from Billy’s face. 
Leave—at once. 
“Well,” he replied coldly, “I aim not 
oing to leave, at once, or later. Besides, 
Thee a claim. My webbing was s!ashed 
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The Most 
Accommodating 
Man in Town 
SaySi— 


























“Nevermind, I’ll Replace It With Tea 
That’s ‘Packed Only in TIN—To Keep 
The Flavor (and Contents) In.’ ” 


D! D you ever consider the lot of the man who sup- 
plies practically 90% of your edibles? Think of 


the long tedious, hours—and then, often complaints 
for which the grocer is not responsible. 


In the past two strenuous years nis trials have been magnified. 
Government restrictions hampered his business. Goods have been 


hard to procure. Help scarce. 

Besides this, frail packages—the cause of many complaints—meant 
a loss to this man who serves you—and a nuisance, inconvenience 
and loss to the housewife. 

On the other hand, for years Ridgways Tea has stood the test of 


satisfaction in America— 84 years in England. It comes to you in 
TIN—in the same form that Queen Victoria demanded. 


It is the choice of particular people in 
all walks of life. 


It is especially vouched for by your 
‘ . 
grocer— ‘the most accommodating man 


in town.”’ 
Ask him for the best TEA. 


‘*Packed only in TIN 
—to keep the flavor in’? 
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Oils Springs—Keeps 
Out Rust and Grit 


Laces neatly & 
and securely 
to spring. 
Inner wicking feeds 
oil to every leaf surface. 


lasts 60 days. 






One oiling 





More riding comfort—longer life for 
springs. Easily attached. Exclusive 
distribution open in many states. 


$3 to $13.50 per set. 


Write for booklet: 
PEO U. S. Auto 
jem Appliance Co, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





Pat. May 20, 1920 
Other Pats. Pending 
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Improved 


e 
European Filberts 
The Only Thing of the Kind in the United States 
A Great|Nat Delicacy, Big, Meaty Filberts(Hazel Nuts) 
GROW THEM IN YOUR OWN GARDEN 


In 1912 we imported a selection of the finest 
European Varieties of Filberts that bore abund- 
antly as far North as Riga, Russia, and obtained 
aEuropean Nut Expert to begin experiments. 
Success crowned his efforts and we now offer Our 
Pedigreed Varieties of European Filberts. 

These Filbert Bushes Combine Beauty with Profit 
They make handsome shrubs for the lawn and 
have an important place in ornamental landscape 
plantings. Set out along the edges of walks or 
drives they will soon rival the celebrated Nut 
Borders of European Gardens. 

Plants bear the second or third year after 

planting and at the tenth year yield 20 

to 25 pounds per bush. Thrive in an 

moderately a, well drained soil, wit 

very little cultivation and succeed over 

a wide range of territory and latitude. 
Write for Free Catalog telling all abcut these Im- 
proved European Filberts and our Complete Assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berry Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
America’s Exclusive Producers 
of Improved European Filberts 


465 CUTLER BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

























———e 
Jast night, the trap pirated. That rai 
was inspired from this house. 4 
woman—” 
Suddenly he ceased speaking, centered 
his_ searching regard upon !"rances 
alvern. 







Her face flamed angrily in defiance to 
the scrutiny to which he was subjecting 
her. And hotter still her countenance 
grew as his eyes swept over her in search. 
ing appraisement, resting a mome”t upon 
her head, shoulders, following down her 
arms, staring vulgarly as if see‘ ing to 
penetrate the sheer, thin fabric of her 
waist. 
















































LONG time he continued t» stare 
boorishly. He was thinking won. 
dering. 
| A woman had taken part in t! = raid 
upon his fish-trap. woman = had 
seized, had clutched her arm, but ¢ ¢ had 
escaped. Billy would have given some. 
thing to know whether upon eithe: of the 
soft, round arms of this brown-ey. d girl 
there would be the bruise mark of a 
man’s fingers. 

“I expect to be paid for that w. obing 
that was slashed last night,” he s: id in- 
cisively, “and the fish that were . <olen, 
several hundred dollars’ worth.” 

“Really, I haven’t the remotes idea 
what you are talking about,” sic re 
turned. “Of course, I shall pay no hing. 
I shall only repeat my warning—”’ 

She lifted a hand dramatically, pointed 
toward the trap. 

“As quickly as you are able, remove 
that thing from the bay. You are 2 tres- 
passer, and if you continue to tresp.iss, | 
shall have recourse to the law. The 






statutes provide—” 

Billy began to smile. Here was a regu- 
lar little sea lawyer quoting statutes and 
things to him. He lifted his hat mock- 
ingly, turned toward the beach, speaking 
derisively over his shoulder to say that he 
hated to go against what the statutes pro- 
vided, but guessed he would have to. He 
intended to remain and fish his trap in 
Saranoff bay, ended by declaring that the 
very next pirating raid would prove un- 
healthful for the raiders. 

The heir of Stanislaus Saranoff stood in 
the doorway, watched him as he shoved 
off his dory, rowed to the trap. 


CHAPTER VII 
ONE AT A TIME, LADIES! 


GAINDNG back his habitual poise by 
the time that he traversed the dis- 
tance to the fish-trap, Billy began to feel 
ashamed of himself, to realize with 
chagrin that he had cut a sorry figure, 
indeed, before the heir of Saranoff. 

It had been crude to go thundering at 
the door of a house in which a man lay 
dead. Truly, he had no reason to mourn 
the passing of the Russ autocrat, and of 
course he had not known of the death. 

Still, he could not avoid the feeling that 
the little girl with deep brown eyes, the 
girl who had tried to shoot him with a 
rifle locked, fortunately, against such ac- 
cident, had the better of the argumen‘. 

She had ordered him to pull his trap ond 
leave, as Saranoff with the booming ei: /1t- 
square rifle and madrofa bark miss ve 
had warned him to leave. 

As he stood making rueful inventor: of 
the damage done to the trap, he sense ! a 
sudden weakening of determination, a 
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hopelessness and a helplessness. It was 
yst no use. He might as well give up. 
Four hundred dollars in the bank, four 
hundred only, a ruined trap spiller. Billy 
had extra webbing and warp, but it was 
out of the question quite for one man to 
make the repairs alone. It was a diving 
iob, for the slit in the spiller went far be- 
low the surface. A two man job, and he 
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suDjecting HP had bestowed a chukin upon Lafe, the 
intenance J fre eater, had run him from the trap. 

In search. Might as well give up. Then what? 

1e"C upon | For one thing, Rogers the bookkeeper 
down her and Bolie Spinks and the rest would 
-€-iNg to B never hear of him again until he had the 
iC of her F money ro place in their grasp, dollar for 






dollar t’ cover the sums that they had 
loaned }):m. 

Migh* as well give up! 

He |\ted his head suddenly as the 
sound c: an engine exhaust came to his 
ears. 

A cc>in cruiser rounded the point, 
headed ‘or the trap. It made fast to a 
piling, .nd Eenapoo Delaouer mounted 
the ladver. 

This «ime there was no heartless laugh- 
Ay ler part at sight of the ruined 
spiller. 

PTO bad, Billy,” she comforted. ‘Too 
bad. Last nght? Strange. Old Saranoff 
died last night. Still, might not be so 
strange: he could have given his orders 
before he died.” 

“T’ve about made up my mind to quit,” 
said Biily bitterly. “I’m licked. I quit.” 

For all her control, all her subtlety, 
Eenapoo Delaouer could not disguise or 
hidethe sudden exultation that brightened 
her eyes, caused her to catch her breath 
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>a tres: BB quickly. 
sp.ss, | “It is_a tough game, Billy, this fish- 
. The & trap stuff. Nothing in it, anyway, unless 





you play it big. If you do give up the 




















a regu- & the trap, the location—I was thinking— 
tes and JF Maybe I didn’t make myself just clear the 
-mock- & other day—” 
yeaking “If | give up, and I might as well,” 
that he & Billy interrupted, “I’d certainly beat it 
tes pro- fF out of this country. Too handy to the 
to. He & Sitka post office, the Sitka cable station, 
trap in & tosuit me.” 
hat the Eenapoo stood studying the big fellow 
ve un- — who, in truth, made no very heroic 
appearance with a schoolboy pout upon 
rood in his face. 
shoved “You'd go away from here, Billy?” she 
asked concernedly. 
He nodded his head, yes. 
Eenapoo opened her lips to speak, 
closed them. Within her nimble brain 
| she was weighing the situation. If Billy 
ise by J gave up the trap now, in his humiliation, 
1e dis- injury of pride, why very probably he 
to feel fF would go away, go where she would never 
with ff see him again. 
hgure, [ She clutched her hands to her breast. 
| Go away, where she would never see him 
ing at again! 
n lay — At any cost she must keep him, she 
nourn would keep him. He was hers. With 
nd of Billy in her band, Billy, clean, reasonably 
th. rave, a decent, square fellow that she 
‘ that could trust, what tribute would she not 
» the evy upon the thieving trap and cannery 
ith a companies! She wanted Billy inher 
h ac- band. Some day, she told herself, she 
nt. would have him. 
yond 
ip hte gH! took a step along the watch deck, 
ssive tuned to give herself time to still the 
tumult in her bosom. In one prescient 
y of flash the truth, the whole truth, had come 











Engineer’s Coat 








| They’re Rainproof! 


Breeches Duxbak clothes shed water like the feathers of a 
duck’s back. They keep you dry and comfortable. 
Wear Duxbak—fishing, hunting, riding, camping, 
engineering. 
Durable, soft, pliant, good looking, ventilated 
under the arms. Designed by skillful tailors who 
are also sportsmen and know a sportsman’s needs. 


Riding Breeches Sold at prices that make them about the most 
economical clothes you can buy. Ask your dealer 
or write us for newest Style Book. 


Note: “‘Kamp-it” Clothes are like Duxbak 
but lighter in weight and not waterproofed 
—a special favorite of ladies. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
17 HICKORY ST. UTICA, N. ¥. 
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Duxbak . Outing Togs 
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Hanting Cap 
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Outing Hat 
Outing Hat 2A 
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> i y Ladies’ Riding 
. Puttees Coat 
Hunting Vest Middy Blouse Leggings Norfolk and 
Reinforced Trousers and Breeches Shell Skirt 
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| 5 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville cts 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India | Oc Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
. Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only 5 
Finest Approval Sheets 50% to 607. AGENTS Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Wj] WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 


Established 25 yrs. Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 72, St. Louls, Mo. | QatalogFree, T.S.Denison&Co. Dept, 7, Chicago 

















“ADAMS ! 
BRUSHES 


Are credited by a distinguished competent authority as being THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. Made of highest grade pure, stiff bristles. 
The handles are beautiful tropical woods in highly finished orna- 
mental shapes. They conform to the old proverb, “A thing of Beauty 
is a Joy forever.” For sale everywhere. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
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MOUNT LOWE 


YEAR ‘ROUND RESORT 











Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Tri 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
‘Tour of many points of interest 
near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare. charged in the ener 


oe Writ. for beautifully 
illustrated Folder 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 
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ORANGE 
EMPIRE 
TROLLEY TRIP 


Orange Groves 
peer is twelve cities 
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Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


very Healthful 


le free of ge: Laboratories, Dept. 











Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


lackhends, Acne Eruptions on the face 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

for my E Booklet, 

KIN”, telling how I cured 






myself after being afflicted 15 years, $1,000 Cold 
Cach says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
| ES GIVENS, 145 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








. turn avalve to cook or 


THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
Does away with coal and wood — Cheaper. 
Makes your stove or range a Gives 


more heat. Keeps your warmer. 
.. No ashes, dirt, qmoke, oder. chop! ping, 
yin 








Brown's 


Bronchial 
7roches 


woasid Rélieve Coughing, Hoarseness, Sore 
hroat in Catarrhal and Asthmatic Conditions, 


A genuine peor remed' Pia) a confection. Contain 
| no opiates ot aa ingredients, hence perfectly 


For Over Saniney Years BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES have been invaluable to public speakers and 
singers for clearing the throat, allaying hoarseness and 
soothing the irritation caused by vocal exertion. 
Will not stain the hands or gloves. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Sales Agents: 

| HAROLDF. RITCHIE&CO. Ane. 
New York—Toronto 

Four sizes— 
15¢,85¢,75¢,$1.25 
At all druggista 
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to her. She wanted Billy Mitch, wanted 
him, wanted him. She loved him. 

“Billy,” she said, turning, taking hig 
hand between her own, “what was thy 
that Tugboat Henny Hines advised? Oh, 
yes, ‘stand your hand till the crows sip 
soprano.’ And that'll be quite « whik 
Billy boy. What crows in this county 
aint altos, all sing bass. If you can calli, 
singing.” 

She stood smiling up at him, shaking ravers 
his hand with one of her OWN, pitting it MMocing 0 
with the other. wed 

The tears filled his eyes. He snatched But | 
away his hand. He sputtered fo: th rude Mite very 
language and swear words tha’ woul MB pwing 
have shocked, deeply shocked, <irls af pjnket 
home. The words might have .hocked [i ynning 
Frances Malvern. But_assurec y they MM filure 
did not shock Eenapoo Delaouer because 

“Hist ’em, Billy,” she encoura; ed, “all IM hind wl 
you got in your spiller. Now, fed ionest 
better?” Fena 

Billy laughed. He did feel be ter. AM ervice 
warm glow of gratitude, of cour. ge suf- IM fenapc 
fused his being as Eenapoo marc ed into the n 
the watch shanty, dragged forth ~he rub MM porthla 
ber diving suit with the lead s< ies, th MB him, 
monstrous metal and glass helme:. 











































“Now Billy,” directed Eenapoo author fi (EAT 
itatively, “you’re going to do jist as] per 
. Say. Bo you good, Billy boy to bel tions o 
woman-bossed once in a while. ow youll min ab 
stand by the pump and mind th« signd [i witha 
cord. But you don’t need to stard there fully re 
and stare. You turn your back a litte ii full of 
minute. No, not yet you can’t look.I& tween | 
Now, all right.” Sure 
Billy. turned. Eenapoo had climbed i pot rai 
into the bifurcated, rubber rig, had pulled They 
the jacket portion up about her shoulders. & pot, f 
She smiled as Billy lifted the helmet nap it, 
Still she smiled, and her last word to hin mttle ; 
before he settled the thing, began to tum But 
the lag screws that made it water and ait right a 
tight, was not to forget to pump. acalm 
Billy helped her drag the heavy leaf Nois 
soles across the deck, cast a rope about breeze, 
her waist, paid it out from a bight round trap. 
iling. canoe 
She lifted a monstrous rubber hand and secret 
arm, waved to him as she sank beneath water 
the surface. propel 
Billy minded the pump. And the signl “Sk, 
cord. With a plumb line he lowered away “Nato 
to her the hanks of warp. news.” 
Nearly an hour elapsed before Fe <a The 
gave the three sharp tugs of the cord a man,” 
sign to be hoisted. Skook: 
Again he dragged the leaden soléi towat 
across the planks, unscrewed the lags, rf let ac 
moved the helmet. paddle 
When the fresh air struck her face, that withot 
and the release from the terrific undersea “Bi; 
pressure caused her to turn deathly pale Hydal 
to reel. But for Billy she would have (bird) 
fallen. Int 
He lifted her from the diving suit, directi 
seated her upon the plank bench, his arm “Nx 
about her. crawls 
In a few moments the girl was quit “Sh 
herself. mean 
=a | must go now, Billy,” she said. “And shoot 
good-by.” trap a 
The cabin cruiser sped away, Ec napoo Nat 
calling to him from the cockpit, “Till the “ah-h 
crows sing soprano, Billy boy!” od 
is she 
CNCE more the trap was fishing Bur 
Throughout the remainder of thei only. 
day Billy walked [the plank along the now , 
lead, watching for dangerous drift lozs an’ repay 





deadheads that might tear the web, st 
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nthe edge of the spiller estimating the 
wiftly increasing silver forms darting 
about. } 

A heavy school of Tyees was beating 
ktubbornly up against the flooding tide. 
ever had the trap in Saranoff bay taken 
kg many fish per hour as it did upon that 
memorable afternoon. 

But for Eenapoo Delaouer, Billy re- 
fected, those darting big fellows would be 
traversing the pot, the heart, the spiller, 
going on on their way to their spawning 
rounds in the fresh water streams. 

But tor Eenapoo, he further reflected, 
he very probably would be by that time 
rowing aimlessly up the coast in his dory, 
hankets 2nd grub packed under a thwart, 
nmning «Way, running away from one 
ilure to olunge inevitably into a greater, 
hecause with flight he would have left be- 
hind whac he might never regain, courage, 
honesty, self-respect. 

Fenapoo, the sand flea, had done him a 
grvice hc never, never could repay. And 
fenapoo was a fish-pirate, with the name 
ofthe mcst daring, resourceful thief in the 


A thief had done this for 


EAT D upon the bench, his sup- 

per over, Billy meditated the muta- 
tions of ‘ate. Faced in the morning with 
nin absolute, here he was in the evening 
with a spiller full of fish, a stomach grate- 
fully replete with sustaining food, a pipe 
full of sweet and satisfying tobacco be- 
tween his teeth. 

Surely they, whoever they were, would 
not raid and pirate him again soon. 

They, whoever they were, had better 
not. His jaw set grimly. He would cat- 
nap it, and shoot, shoot to hit at the first 
rattle at his webbing. 

But surely nothing would happen again 
rghtaway. By the mere law of averages, 
acalm should succeed the storm. 

Noiselessly almost as the gently stirring 
breeze, 2 form crept up the ladder of the 
trap. A canoe had put in alongside, a 
canoe handled by some one who knew the 
secret of sliding a paddle through the 
water as quietly as a salmon works its 
propeller fin. 

“Skookum Tyee,” whispered a voice, 
“Natooka comes to say a big and good 
news. 

The Skookum Tyee, which means “big 
man,” removed the pipe from his lips. 
Skookum Tyee, in the midst of the resolve 
towatch his trap, stand off all comers, had 
let a canoe land at the ladder, had let the 
paddler thereof climb to the very deck 
without discovery. 

“Big news and good,” repeated the 
Hydah. ‘Now she is like the kalakala 
(bird) with the broken wing.” 

In the darkness, Natooka waved in the 
direction of the potlatch house. 

“No longer she flies high, but creeps and 
crawls afraid.” 

“She,” repeated Billy, “by she you 
mean the young lady that was going to 
shoot me up, that ordered me to pull my 
trap and klatawa?”’ 

Natooka nodded her head, whispered 
“ah-ha,” yes. 

_ “Why, what happened? Afraid? ,.What 
sshe afraid of ?” 

But Natooka would not say, repeating 
only that the girl was now afraid, that 
now yas the time for Skookum Tyee to 
tepay the girl the insolence, the threats 
that s'\e had heaped upon him. 


Billy shook his head. This was a poser. 
What direful thing had happened to 
Frances Malvern? Why would the Indian 
girl take the trouble to paddle clandes- 
tinely to the trap to inform him that now 
was his opportunity to get even? 

The latter question he voiced. 

“Why should you come way out here to 
tell me that the young lady has had bad 
luck—what, I don’t know, but bad luck.” 

“T hate her,” said Natooka simply. “I 
want her to suffer very much, and then 
die.” 

“Hate her!” 

“Oh, yes. Siam, he is my malieh. 
Siam brings the white girl from Sitka. 
All time now, Siam, my malieh, he tells it 
to me how white girl is greatly beautiful. 
He tells it to me how man so he is brave 
no matter what blood can get him white 
wife. I hate her. When she dies, Na- 
tooka will sing with the birds of strong 
voice.” 

A dozen questions Billy propounded, to 
all of which Natooka would return no an- 
swer save that the girl was not ill, was not 
in danger. The white girl was now afraid. 
Something had happened that made the 
present a highly propitious time for the 
big white man to get even. 

More, the Hydah would not say. 

She turned, made her way down the 
ladder and as silently as she had come dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

Natooka had no more than taken de- 
parture when round the promontory came 
the familiar exhaust of the cabin cruiser. 
Unerringly, though the night was dark, 
Eenapoo piloted the craft alongside the 


trap. 

“If I had been pirated,” admonished 
the girl as she climbed to the deck, “I 
wouldn’t sit on the trap, smoking a pipe 
with a red glow like a searchlight. Why, 
Billy,” she said concernedly, ‘‘a good man 
with a rifle, or a woman, could pick you off 
a mile away. 

“But that isn’t what I came back to 
say. I meant to say it when. I was here. 
Then I thought I wouldn’t, then I thought 
I would. I have thought it over, and here 
Iam to say it. Listen, Billy.” 

She seated herself beside him on the 
befich, snuggled up to him. 

“Listen. And don’t go up in the air. 
Of all fool things, fool pride is foolest. 
Now here, Billy, if you need money—to 
see you through—a few hundred—or 
thousand—let me give it to you, Billy. 
Loan it, if you want to take it that way. 
Billy, let me.” 

He reached, took her warm hand in his. 


i h 


e stammered. ‘‘Eenapoo— 

what you’ve done for me—I—you—” 
Finally he became coherent. He didn’t 

need money now that the spiller was in, 


probably wouldn’t need any. But he 
would never forget. His debt to her was 
enormous. What a girl! She had a heart 
of gold even if, even if— 

“T am a fish-pirate,” she concluded 
bitterly. 

He cast his arms about her, drew her to 
him, pressed his lips to her. He didn’t care 
what she was. Hedidn’t care. He didn’t. 

Suddenly she thrust him away half 
angrily, he thought. 

“Shshsh!” she warned in a whisper. 
“Somebody out there in a skiff. They 
rowed up close. They have been listen- 
ing. Shshsh.” 

She flirted her skirts, drew from her 
stocking a wicked little automatic. 





The Sport 


of Doers 


One of this country’s prominent phy- 
sicians recently probed into the question 
why men smoke. 

He turned a deaf ear to glib prejudices 
and to accepted but half-thought-out 
notions. He based his conclusions upon 
a careful study of the use of tobacco by 
our men during the War. 

He diagnosed smoking as being clearly 
a diversion, which helped rather than in- 
terfered with a man’s performance of his 
duty. 

Smoking is not a vicious practice but a 
happy sport. If it were not, this expert 
declares, men would long ago have begun 
taking ‘“‘My Lady Nicotine” in the form of 
pills or tablets. 

A man lights up his pipe for a little relaxa- 
tion, not to interfere with but to improve his 
work. He feels in need of a moment’s let-up 
which will add to his power. 

Back he throws himself in the most 
comfortable position in the old chair; he 
scratches his match slowly, carefully, not 

nervously; he lights 
up the fragrant weed 
in the old bowl not in 
haste but lingeringly; 
he watches the smoke 
curl away from his lips 
with the same pecu- 
liar happiness’ with 
which he watched 
Babe Ruth knock a 
home run, and then— 
He plans how 
best to do what 

he has to do. 

A good smoke— 

a good sport. A 

good sport—a 
good doer, when 
things have to be 
done. 

Smoking is the 

sport of doers. 

Of course, a good 
smoke depends greatly upon having just 
the right tobacco. 

We recommend Edgeworth to you as a 
tobacco that has pleased many but not all 
smokers. It may please you beyond words. 
It may not. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a posteard. If you feel like doing us a 
favor, send us also the name of the dealer 
to whom you will go for supplies, in case 
you like Edgeworth. We will send you 
without charge samples of Edgeworth in 
both forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice rubbed 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right 
into your pipe. 

You're likely to notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. That means that it burns 
evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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I conduct a selling, criticism and teaching service for 
authors which merits yourattention. It is practical, personal, 
inspiring. Writers and beginners who aspire to successful 
authorship find my service a real opportunity. For informa- 
tion, address 


HARRY McGREGOR 
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It is a pleasure to beautify any room 
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use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads——Steel Points 

Will not injure the finest fabric or mar the walls. au. 
For heavy pictures, use Moore Push-less Hangers, {ht 
which hold up to 100 pou: 

Sold by Hardware, Stationery, 

Drug and Photo Supply Stores 1 5 


everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
9-2 Berkley St. Phila., Pa. 
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“Somebody listening, Billy, to what 
you said—to me—that no other ears 
should hear, has any right to hear.” 

Then came the sound again of oars 
working in oarlocks, irregularly timed. 
The rower was unaccustomed to handling 
a boat. 

“Billy,” whispered Eenapoo, “that’s a 
greener rowing that skiff. “And they’s 
only one greener in the country, the new 
girl that’s come to Saranoff’s. She—” 

Eenapoo disengaged Billy’s arm from 
about her waist. 

“Do you know, have you seen this 
cheechako (new comer), Billy?” 

He had seen her, he replied rather 
grimly, but could hardly say that he knew 
er. 

Eenapoo glanced at him suspiciously. 

“Funny, if you don’t know her, her 
rs out to your trap this time of 
night 

‘That was a queer circumstance. He 
didn’t know just what to say in reply. 

What he might have said remained un- 
said. Eenapoo without so much as a 
good-by, descended, boarded her boat and 
departed. 

enapoo had rightly guessed the un- 
accustomed rower in the darkness. It 
was the new girl who had come to 
Saranoff’s 

The derisive laugh, the assurance with 
which the stranger took the weapon from 
her hand, had hurt, humiliated Frances 
Malvern. And the way he had stared at 
her, as if he would look her through and 
through. 

She had felt relieved when he left. But 
later, she felt a guilty, reproachful sense 
of having evaded responsibility. She 
should have had a frank talk with the 
trap man. 


il 


And during the remainder of the dy 
she was ans Fo think so, to upbraid he, 
self for not having talked frankly. 
had rights, this fisherman, that she wa 
bound to respect. But also, there was he 
sworn word to her grandfather. 

That fish-trap had cost a lot of money, 
Siam had said that the man had had, 
perfect right to drive the trap and fish jt 

Darkness had fallen when she finally 
reached a decision. She walked to th 
beach, thrust off a dory, rowed aw <wardly 
to the trap. 

At the edge of the spiller she rested 
upon the oars. Then she felt he~ cheeks 
begin to burn. 

The young trap man had a visitor, g 


young woman. And the young ti ap man 
was talking to the young woman visitor 
words of affection. 

Frances turned the dory, rowed ashore, 
beached the craft, returned to «he pot 
latch house, went to bed. 
ie the night, something arous-d her, 

She awakened with a start. 

Something was moving in the chapel 


where stood the golden candelab:im 
fore the ikon. 

For an instant she could see thc mon 
strously enlarged shadow of a hand and 
arm moving upon the wall. There was 
the sound of some one puffing »ut his 
breath. The candle flicker gave way to 
darkness. Feet flew over the floor and 
down the stair. 

Frances screamed, ran to the chapel. 

Finally she found a sulphur match ina 
little box fastened to the wall, struck it. 
In its wavering blue light she surveyed 
the table where the golden cande!abrum 
had stood. 

It was gone. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Copper, Prunes and Plebiscites 


(Continued from page 22) 


as soon as the last of their possessions has 
been pawned or sold. They don’t mirid 
dying; they are used to the sights and 
sounds of slow, terrible deaths; privation 
has killed hope and mercifully dulled the 
faculties; they fear nothing—except the 
unspeakable agony of having to watch 
their children die of hunger before their 
eyes. 

Even from a purely selfish, coldly prac- 
tical standpoint this futile waste of poten- 
tial consumers of the mounting American 
surplus seems rather poor, shortsighted 
business policy. It is still going on. In 
New York, out of a thousand children 
under five less than thirty-four die every 
year; in Vienna the corresponding death 
rate is 270 per thousand. Vienna, with a 
population of less than two millions, had 
almost 50,000 deaths from tuberculosis 
last year; the United States, with 110,- 
000,000, inhabitants, had barely 120,000 
deaths from the same cause. 

Despite the misery that lies like a pall 
over Europe’s population east of the 
Rhine I could not find much revolutionary 
sentiment anywhere. The masses “are 
willing to work; they are actually working 
and the individual output is approaching 
the pre-war standard. Gradually the con- 


Viction is gaining ground that internal 


upheavals will make matters worse in 
stead of improving them, and this com 
viction is in a measure reconciling the 
radical leaders to the general European 
policy of grabbing everything in sight 
while the grabbing is good. Before the 
eyes of the revolutionaries their religion, 
the gospel of Karl Marx, is going to pieces 
in Russia. They see the mess created by 
the present governments; their faith m 
the healing power of the Socialist system 
is gone. ‘They are adrift on the black sea 
of cynicism, without goal, faith or hope, 
wishing only that the human race might 
be wiped out and its place taken by 
hyenas and wolves. But they’ll get over 
it when the effect of the shock coming out 
of Russia has worn off. 

Nor could I find any war sentiment any- 
where in Europe. The Germans have had 
more than enough. If the conditions of 
the Peace Treaty had been bearable, 
many of them would openly rejoice over 
the military collapse with the resulting 
demolition of the Hohenzollern system. 
Scores of men, most of them mech nics 
small business men and even several! off- 
cials, maintained that the defeat’s greatest 
blessing was the death of Kaiserism. 

“If we had won the war,” they said to 
me, “life in Germany would have become 
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Ik y for easy remembrance. And it’s as easy 

ed to the to use 2s powdering your nose. And as 
awk ‘wardly quick. And bland and soothing. 


Snow white and daintily scented, DOT 
combines with its thoroughness, an un- 
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Tested mistakable note of exquisiteness. It at 
* cheeks once supplants the unfeminine razor and 
malodor« 
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av) sitor, 3 where, as ideal, and the most important 
ti 1p man new toilet accessory in years. 
na Visitor DOT embodies new scientific principles 
and ingredients; and is formulated in 
accordance with the most rigid labora- 
VEC ashore tory practice. This is the assurance that 
> the y goes with each jar. If you have been 
pot- using other methods; or, if hair removal 
still r-mains your unsolved problem, try 
DOT. Youll say, “Wonderful.” 
yus-d her WHERE TO OBTAIN DOT. At Toilet 
, Goods counters in the Department Stores 
and most Drug Stores. $1.00 obtains a 
> chi ¢| ten weeks’ supply which holds its effi- 
ab “nk ciency to the last; and makes DOT, 
b incom arably, the most economical serv- 
ice obtainable. - If you do not readily 
secure DOT from your dealer send your 
> mon- name and address with $1.00 direct to 
he id and the Ia boratory for a full size jar, post- 
“here wae paid, by return mail. Address, 
g out his Charles, Dot & Co 
‘c way to LABORATORIES 
floor and 302 N EIGHTH ST 
SAINT LOUIS USA 
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every imperial mail box. It was bad 
enough before the war. Victory would 
have made of Germany one vast military 
barracks.” 

They have forgotten the Gott-strafe- 
England episode. In Cologne the tiny 
British army of occupation is hardly 
noticeable; it has almost become an 
unobtrusive part of the landscape. Far- 
ther north the Belgians are running their 
part of the occupied zone without friction. 

“They are reasonable people, the Eng- 
lish and the Belgians,” said a German 
ex-soldier to me, “more reasonable than 
our people when we did the occupying. 
Our officers made the French and Belgian 
civilians salute them to the very last. In 
the English and Belgian zone the saluting 
was abolished long ago. They realize that 
we’re all here together and will have to 
live alongside of one another for a long 
time, so they try not to make it unneces- 
sarily hard for us.” 


The Fury of Despair 


There is little resentment against the 
Danes for taking Upper Schleswig after a 
fair and honest plebiscite. They are 
accepting the loss of Posen to Poland 
philosophically, except that they accuse 
the Poles of treating the large German 
minority of the province with unjust 
harshness. They don’t hate the Poles 
particularly; they pity them, believing 
that the new Polish state has no cohesion 
and stability, that through its designs 
upon its neighbors’ territory it is laying 
up for itself a terrible retribution. They 
are indifferent to the Italians and not a 
trace of rancor against America is to be 
found anywhere, but the full fury of the 
German hatred is directed against France. 

It is the fury of despair. The Germans 
believe that France has the firm intention 
to put an end to the German menace for 
centuries to come through the dissection 
of the present Germany into small inde- 
pendent pieces, taking from these pieces 
control over a large part of the remaining 
coal mines, especially the Upper Silesian 
fields the fate of which isto be decided by a 
plebiscite early in the coming summer. 
Upper Silesia goes to Poland, 40,000,000 
tons of coal a year will go with it and all 
Germany east of the Elbe will be without 
sufficient fuel for its factories, railroads 
and homes. Loss of this supply will mean, 
of course, the industrial ruin of a region 
with a working population of 10,000,000. 
Like the Viennese, they will either have 
to succumb to starvation diseases or emi- 
grate. Since immigration everywhere is 
being restricted and since the rapid trans- 
portation of such a mass is a physical 
impossibility, only the first alternative 
remains. 

And Poland will get Upper Silesia if 
France controls the plebiscite, according 
to the Germans. They point out that the 
British and the Italian representatives in 
Eastern Germany’s most important coal 
and ore region protested against the Polish 
colonization of the territory carried on 
with the connivance of General LeRond, 
the French Commander-in-chief, but that 
the protest was ignored. Believing that 
France deliberately framed a treaty im- 
possible of fulfillment in order to be able at 
any time to strike at the Ruhr Valley, 
Germany’s greatest coal-and-iron region, 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


apo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
throat, which are so often the warnings 


Established 1879 


of dangerous complications. 
It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 


antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 


making breathing easy, relieving the cough and easing 
the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, Spas- 
modic Croup, Influenza, Brenchitis, Coughs and Nasal 
Its germicidal qualities make it a reliable pro- 


tection against these epide’ mics. 
It gives great relief in Asthma. 
Cresolene has 

forty years. The 


been recommended and used for the past 

benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 
Sold by Druggists. 

Send for Descriptive 

Booklet 29. 
ou slees Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
id| Throat Tablets for the irritated 
S Throat, composed of slippery 
elm bark, licorice, sugar and 

Cresolene. They can’tharm you. 

Of your druggist or from us. 

10c in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO 
62 Cortland St., New York. 
or Leeming-Miles Building 

Montreal, Canada 
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Grape Fruit Glass 


The Vogue in Glassware 


For three decades Heisey@Glassware 
has been the criterion for prevailing 
modes. Is it remarkable then that it 
should be the choice of discriminating 
women everywhere? 


The graceful beauty of Heisey designs, 
the inherent quality which is evident, 
instantly appeals to those-who appreci- 
ate the correct and distinctive in all 
things. 

Heisey@Glassware is as serviceable 
as it is beautiful, yet you will find it 
moderately priced. If your dealer 
cannot offer you Heisey patterns, write 
to us. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., 
Dept. S-1 Newark, Ohio 
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ABLACHy 


When you ask your druggist for Lablache, 
why is it he seldom offers you a substitute? 


Because he knows there is no better face powder, 
and that the class of women 
who use it are satisfied— 
it’s so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream 75c. 
a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumeries, 
Dept. 124 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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that Upper Silesia is as good as lost 
irrespective of the wishes of the popula- 
tion, that the Saar Basin coal will never be 
returned and that therefore German in- 
dustry is doomed if France has her way, 
Germany is snarling across the Rhine with 
implacable hatred. 


Hel pless G ermany 


But snarling won’t save Germany from 

whatever fate is in store for her. The 
Kaiser’s great military machine has been 
crushed and stamped into the earth. 
Grass is growing on the parade grounds, 
offices and homes have been established in 
the barracks, the fortifications have been 
razed, the huge guns demolished, the 
airplanes have been smashed and burned 
by the hundreds. Even the machinery 
used for the manufacture of war material 
has been located in the factories by Allied 
cémmissions and destroyed before their 
eyes. Germany is as helpless as Haiti. 
France now has the chance to cut the 
industrial throat of the fallen giant. 
Whatever France may elect to do unto 
the impotent foe, effective resistance she 
will find none. 

Perhaps it would be the best thing for 
the world to free France from the German 
menace for a century or two by forcing on 
Germany the same chaos, disorder, 
famine and disease that are now depopu- 
lating Austria, Poland, Russia, Esthonia 
and Lithuania. It will only take 200,000 
men six months to do it. With the occu- 
pation of the coal mines in Silesia and the 
Ruhr Valley, German industry and trans- 
portation will die—and a large part of the 
German population will die with them. 

That will give France the security she 
needs—for a while. The length of this 
period of safety depends entirely upon 
the speed of Russia’s recovery. If that 
recovery is rapid, the generation now 
sucking its thumbs may see a blood-red 
wave roll eastward across the Rhine clear 
to the Channel and the Bay of Biscay. 

It may be that the French policy of 
continuing the state of war indefinitely is 
necessary and right. Who knows? But 
in the meantime the exodus from Butte, 
the copper town, continues; cotton piles 
up in the warehouses of the South; rice 
rots in the fields of California, Louisiana 


and Texas; prunes remain in the bins 
unsold and the wool growers can’t give 
their product away. America is groaning 
under the burden of an unsold surplus 
while Europe groans with the agony of 
hunger. Unemployment is increasing in 
America; in Europe millions of men are 
eagerly waiting for ships to carry them 
across the Atlantic. 

Will the extension of the Russian, the 
Polish, the Lithuanian, the Austrian con- 
ditions eastward to the Rhine, will an 
increase in the area of poverty and starva- 
tion help the American copper miners, the 
cotton planters, the wheat farmers, the 
fruit growers, the sheep raisers to sell their 
surplus? Is more war better than real 
peace? 


No Tourist Crop 


Switzerland remained neutral during 
the war. Switzerland was not infected by 
the universal spending jag. Through care- 
ful management the republic managed to 
preserve its credit and prevent deprecia- 
tion of its currency. Today Switzerland 
is as unravaged, as financially sound as 
the United States. Nevertheless the 
Swiss are desperately poor. Their money 
is too good for Europe. Because it is too 
good, the largest single harvest of the 
Alpine state, the tourist crop, has utterly 
failed. The Frenchman gets only one 
Swiss franc for three of his own; the 
Germans, formerly producing. half of the 
Swiss tourist crop, used to buy five Swiss 
francs for four German marks; now they 
have to dig up thirteen marks for one 
franc. Neither they nor the French can 
afford to pay for a vacation in Swiss 
money, and the British hate to admit that 
the pound can depreciate while Swiss 
credit remains one hundred per cent sound. 
So they stay unanimously away from the 
thousands of Swiss hotels and inns whose 
‘corridors lie as silent as the Shipping 
Board freighters on the mud flats. 

The dollar is too good, is worth too 
much for a normal international exchange 
of goods. Will it help the owners of the 
dollar to push European currencies still 
farther down the chasm of bankruptcy, or 
will it be better to help Europe’s masses 
regain their former standard of living 
through a return of real peace? 





The Lumber Yards 


By Vera Heathman Cole 


In all my life I had not seemed to see 
That thing which one knows, vaguely, as beauty 


In lumber yards. 


They were no part of me. 


I had not eyes to see in lumber, piled, 
The martyred trees magnificent and wild, 
The cottage roof that covers my own child; 


The big homes bordering each city street, 
The cabin in the canyon where rains beat, 
The stretching wharves with ships which carry wheat; 


The poles with open arms which hold world wires, 
The ever upward pointing, old church spires, 
And from the waste of it? warm cheerful fires. 


But, walking through the lumber yards last night, 
Their meaning humbled me. The mystic light 
Of their deep beauty far transcends my sight. 
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Adopting a Baby 
The Stork Gives Blindly, But Only the 
Fittest Qualify as Parents by Proxy 


By Lillian Gatlin 


MOST important bird was com- 
ing to see Ruth Blank. It was 
not a Bluebird, the symbol of 
happiness, for this one was bring- 

ing another mouth to feed. And more re- 
sponsibility was beyond the ery of 
Ruth Blank to carry. Her husband had 
been garnered by the Grim Reaper during 
the sweep of the influenza epidemic. He 
had left nothing and Ruth Blank had her 
invalid mother to support. 

She considered the problem from all 
angles. She laid it before a woman whom 
she had known since childhood, a woman 
who was quietly carrying the burdens of 
other women. That woman asked Ruth 
to allow the adoption of the baby by a 
childless couple. 

In the same city a doctor—a children’s 
specialist—was mute in the presence of 
the grief of a man and woman whose two 
babies had, within several days of each 
other, been snatched from them. Their 
wealth and his skill had been of no avail. 
The woman could have no more children. 
Ruth’s protector and the specialist were 
friends. She called on him just at this 
time and told him about Ruth’s baby, a 
little girl then three months old. The 
stricken parents hastened to see the baby. 
She was not only healthy and seemingly 
waiting to reciprocate their love, but, with 
her fragrant body, sun-glinted hair, blue 
eyes and rose-bud cheeks was almost a 
replica of their own youngest bit of 
heavenly garden. They clasped her in 
arms that could never be loosened as long 
as life endured. As soon as it could be 
arranged they adopted her legally. 

When she can not keep her wee one, 
therein—in an adoption—is the answer to 
the most vital question in the problem of 
widowed indigent or of the unmarried 
mother. 


Mother-Instinct 


To all in whom the milk of human kind- 
ness is neither curdled nor dried, a baby 
has a deep-reaching appeal. Nature 
planned it so. And in its helplessness the 
wee one offers an opportunity to give of 
oneself—and in the manner one wishes to 
give. While babies draw their quickest 
response from women, the father-instinct 
is as deep-rooted in normal men as the 
mother-instinct is in normal women. This 
is demonstrated in the requests that come 
to the editorial rooms of a newspaper de- 
scribing the plight of an orphaned or 
abandoned child. 

“Many are called but few are chosen” 
is an epigram tailored to order for the ap- 
plicants who find their way to a child- 
placing society. In the main they are 
childless and figuratively bursting with 
earnest assurances of love for any baby 
they may be fortunate enough to obtain. 

At Christmas time the idea of a baby 
as a mutual present is a contagion among 


childless married couples. Men come who 
believe “Satan finds work for idle hands to 
do” and would occupy those of their wives; 
and wives come who believe in the cement- 
ing as well as in the leading qualities of a 
child, and would acquire one to draw again 
to them husbands’ wandering or trans- 
ferred interests. It is not uncommon for 
a woman to call upon a worker, announce 
that she has informed her husband of the 
stork’s pending visit, explain that the hus- 
band is either on a business trip or that 
she pleaded a pregnancy temperament 
and left him to visit friends or relatives, 
to present a “rush order” for a baby, 
and to find herself in a hopeless race 
against time and disturbing requirements. 
Pathetic as the plights of many of these 
women are, they can only, for lack of 
proper endorsement, remain regre table. 


The Demand for Babies 


In many cases the adoption idea is 
equally balanced between a_ couple. 
Where it is not it is oftener the husband 
who is reluctant and must be persuaded 
by his wife. When they agree the ar- 
rangements and selection of the baby are 
usually left with the wife. For that rea- 
son it is imperative to test the sincerity 
of a woman’s longing for a baby. Fre- 
quently it is only a pose. After many 
women have had the pleasure of purchas- 
ing or making a layette, decorating a 
pretty nursery, exhibiting the baby to 
friends, and having their pictures taken 
after the manner of the masterpieces, they 
are thoroughly satiated; the source of 
their maternal love is sapped long before 
their slumbers are interrupted by persist- 
ent demands for food. ‘Their attitude is 
one of possessing a live doll rather than 
undertaking the guardianship of a human 
body and the guidance of a human life. 
Many persons were never intended for 
parenthood—they lack the qualifications 
—and must have their imaginations on 
the subject shattered. 

The genuinely worthy demand for ba- 
bies is large and comes from persons with 
unsatisfied yearnings for parenthood, 
from those who have experienced it and 
lost their child or children and have the 
rawness and emptiness of grief added to 
their longing, and from those who have 
one child and want another for its com- 
panionship. The hearts of the poor are 
always open to homeless babies but the 
direct applicants for them are from com- 
fortable and wealthy homes. Some make 
all manner of specifications as to age, sex, 
features, color of hair and eyes, etc.; others 
come with open hearts and arms for any 
healthy baby the society will recommend. 
Adopting fathers usually want a little girl 
first; with adopting mothers the desire 
for boys and girls is equally divided. 

In adoption nothing done in an emo- 
tional way is wise. Haste and impulse 





Aunt Belle’s 


Comfort Letters 





I have written 
a Baby Book 


Since I began this 
little series of com- 
fort letters a great 
many mothers have 
written to me for 
advice about ba- 
bies. And the fun- 
ny thing about 
\ these letters is that 

} a doctor would have 
found it difficult to 
answer any of them. 
After all, bringing 
up babies is a trade 
which only mothers 
ever seem to master. 

So some time ago I started to write a 
Baby Book which would discuss all of these 
interesting and important details about 
which only a mother knows or cares. 

It seemed like a big job at first but as I 
got into it I found that most of the material 
was contained in my “‘Comfort Letters” and 
in my correspondence with thousands of 
mothers who have written me regarding 
their baby problems. I have consulted 
most of the big authorities in order to check 
up on my experience with my own babies 
and at the hospitals during the war. 

Several people who are qualified to judge 
have told me that my book is the most 
useful and practical text book for mother- 
hood that has been written. 

The Mennen Company, who make 
Mennen Talcum, is publishing my book. 
It is beautifully illustrated, contains charts, 
tables, question blanks and is thoroughly 
indexed. It’s the sort of book you would 
pay about two dollars for at a book store, 
but The Mennen Company will send out 
a limited nunrber of copies for 25¢c. 

That is because I frankly say in the book 
that only Mennen Talcum should be used 
on babies because it is pure, safe and 
endorsed by three generations of doctors, 
nurses and mothers. 

Better fill out the coupon at once. 

Lovingly, Belle. 


THE Mennen Company 
©) Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 





Laboratories: 
Newark, New Jersey 
Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent ir Canada: 
H. F. Ritchie & Co., 


Limited 
Toronto Ontario 


The Mennen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book for 
which I send 25 cents. 
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Teethingrash, prickly heat, chaf- 
Ing—these are a few of the tryin 
skin ills which make baby fretfu 
and keep anxious mothers busy 
trying to soothe the torment. 

RESINOL OINTMENT is the | 
very thing to give quick relief. Try 
it and note how soon baby’s fretful 
crying stops as this gentle, coolin 
ointment reduces the itching an 
burning. 


Resinol Soap for baby’s hair keeps 
itsoftandsilky, Aadldrugezsis. 














AUTUMNGLORY. Anew 
F I hardy plant. ‘lhe most 
# showy Autumn bloomer, 
surpassing allothers. It 
is the latest to bloom, 
W showing its full glory 
after frost has killed ail 
tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
4 Succeeds everywhere, 
reaching perfection the 
first season from seed, 
and continues blooming 
for years. 20 cts.per pkt. 
Witheach orderwe send 
one trial packet each of: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
new — nothing can sur- 
pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 

DAHLIA LORD nae tg lilac pink, in great profusion. 

ge = 3to4m 

JA A moar hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 

DIENER T MATO, grows to weigh 3 lbs. As smooth 
and beautiful: asanapple. Most startiing new vegetable. 

And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 

Big Catalog, free. ‘All flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
lanis and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Jahlias, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 

Vines, ete. Ali prize strains—many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 
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WRITE FOR OUR 


FREE BOOKS O M 
unne.Co 


Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St, 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bidg. 
Washington Office; Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bidg. 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should c ompletely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















must be eliminated. All applicants first 
fill out a long blank in which both the man 
and woman leave a complete record of 
themselves as to family, health, business, 
religious, moral and social standing, and 
qualifications for parenthood. ‘They must 
agree to adopt the baby legally, if it 
proves satisfactory, at the expiration of a 
stated time; if unsatisfactory, to notify 
the worker and keep the ee until called 
for; to keep in close touch with the worker 
as to any important circumstances arising 
in the child’s life prior to adoption and 
not to transfer the child to another per- 
son; and are permitted to make any spe- 
cifications they wish about a baby. A 
legal adoption is a protection to both the 
new parents and the child. In haphazard 
giving that step is frequently omitted. 
Without it the adopted parents may be 
compelled to relinquish the child to any- 
one proving claim to it. Should the sup- 
posedly adopted parents die and leave no 
will, the child has no claim to the prop- 
erty, and unless it has attained a self- 
supporting age, must be a dependent 
upon the state. 


History and Environment 

All applicants are thoroughly investi- 
gated and their homes are visited by the 
worker. In this way it is known, beyond 
question, where and to whom the baby 
goes. Any serious negative return on the 
investigation—such as addiction to drink, 
evidence of tainted diseases, etc. epee 
the application. Utmost care is exercised 
to place babies in the homes of the same 
religion and nationality as their parentage. 
If everything is favorable the applicants 
are so informed and are either put on the 
waiting list or are shown an available 
baby whose record and _ specifications 
made by the mother or protector meet 
the requirements of the applicant. Pa- 
thetically large as the supply is, the de- 
mand is greater. 

Adopting parents are always given the 
true history of the child they are consid- 
ering. The information that the baby is 
illegitimate i is especially welcome to per- 
sons having theories concerning the su- 
perior qualities of “love babies”; by some 
it is received indifferently and by a few 

negatively. The mother is always de- 
fended by the worker and her willingness 
to give the baby to the right persons 1s ex- 
plained as her desire to do the best for her 
baby. When the question of heredity is 
raised about a scientifically healthy infant 
the worker confidently states that the 
character developed will reflect the envi- 
ronment and presents substantiated facts 
and examples as proof. Some workers give 
environment ninety-five per cent credit 
as the influencing factor. It is certainly 


' logical that the child of married parents 


has just as strong an opportunity to draw 
from their undesirable traits as the child 
of unmarried parents has to draw from 
their desirable ones. 

As soon as eligible adopting parents see 
an available baby, and love of it surges 


| over them—they want immediate posses- 


sion, and a one hundred per cent chance 
at their parenthood. They want the 
baby without any provisos or reminders, 
and even supply the little clothes in which 
the tot comes to them. They do not care 
to meet the mother—and the same applies 
to her protector or relative—and prefer to 
know nothing more about her. They love 
her for having made possible the existence 


of the baby, but further than that do not 

wish to be aware of her as a reality, and 
ronid against being brought in contact 
with her, feeling that the world would 
snatch from her everything she has of 
worth and give her only indifference in 
return. If they are told she is in dire need 
they sometimes help her indirectly, but 
this is the rare exception to the general 
attitude. They argue that by taking the 
baby, by giving it love, a home, an educa- 
tion, and assuming the responsibility, 
they are relieving the mother to the extent 
of their obligation. They consider that 
an offset to any argument in her favor. 
In cases arranged by private workers it 
has been said to them, ““The baby and all 
you do for it are your joy—you sought it. 
Surely you do not ask any credit for any- 
thing you do for your personal happiness! 
You received this baby ready-made—and 
without any pain. Aren’t you willing 
to help the mother—so that she may get 
a start—to the extent of the expenditures 
you would have made to cover the arrival 
of the baby?” The answer is usually a 
stubborn assertion that it is not their 
duty, and is made even in cases where the 
mother is burdened with bills for the 
baby’s illness while in her care. Many 
adopting parentsfrankly state that they do 
not wish to purchase a baby—the thoughtis 
abhorrent to them, and of course neither 
the mother nor her representatives will 
barter. But the underlying explanatory 
psychology takes root in the resentment 
of the adopting parents, at first subcon- 
scious, but gradually conscious that the 
baby is not their “very own.” 

When the adopting parents desire for 
the baby balances the worker’s conviction 
that she will be fulfilling her obligation 
toward the mother as well as toward the 
child, she gives them the baby. For the 
time being she relegates—but does not 
banish—the mother’s paroxysms of grief 
to the remoter sections of her memory, 
locks compassion for the girl in her heart, 
and shares the joy of parenthood with the 
person or persons before her. She does so 
spontaneously and sincerely. She has en- 
gineered a delicate and splendid piece of 
work and has justification for her joy. 
The ability to live each situation of an 
adoption to the requisite extent may 
never leave a successful worker. 


Their “Very Own” 

The interval which must elapse from 
the time of taking the baby to the time of 
legal adoption varies in different states. 
In some it can be done almost imme- 
diately; in others six months to a year 
must pass. During the interval the new 
parents, in compliance with the agree- 
ment in the application, and for good rea- 
sons, may return the baby to the society 
or the society may recall the baby. Once 
the adoption takes place the child can be 
removed only by the same authorities and 
for the same reasons as natural children. 
The new parents defray the expense of 
the adoption proceedings. 

If they can possibly do so, adopted par- 
ents like to arrange circumstances so that 
the baby will appear as their “very own.’ 
The gamut of things resorted to ranges 
from poses of temperamental idiosyncra- 
sies to protracted vacations. The baby 
bears their surname and a given name of 
their choice. To any outside the imme- 
diate family—and even they are often no 
exception—to whom an accounting is felt 
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due, the child is explained as an orphan. 
For the sake of the future and the child’s 
personal feelings, illegitimacy is never 
disclosed. 

Adopted babies fare exceedingly well 
and in many instances far better than 
natural children, for they are always 
wanted and are never brought into 
strained financial circumstances. Where 
there has been a child or more before, 
this one receives the actuality of all 
the love that was theirs in addition 
to that occasioned by the yearning fol- 
lowing their loss. While the adopted 
parents soon begin to feel the aforemen- 
tioned resentment that the baby is not 
their “very own”—and the fight against 
it is often long and hard—the adopted 
mothers seem to realize that they are 
holding in trust the mother in another 
woman, and keep that trust sacredly. 
In wealthy homes more adopted mothers 
personally care for the babies than in 
the same sort where the children are their 
“very own.” In this way the real 
mother’s prayer that her baby shall 
know mother-love is answered. 


Should the Child Be Told? 

The question always arises whether the 
child shall, at a fitting age, be told of the 
adoption. Often it is never necessary. 
Sometimes it is told when the child 1s 
grown up. In small towns—where secrets 
do not permit themselves to be kept—it 
is advisable to tell the child at any early 
age. The way should be paved by im- 
parting a lastingly favorable impression. 
To illustrate: As soon as he was able to 
understand, every evening at prayer time, 
an adopted mother began to tell her little 
son the story of a little boy whose parents 
died when he was a wee baby and left him 
all alone in the world. A lady wanted a 
boy baby and hunted and hunted for one. 
She saw great numbers of them before 
she came to this wee all-alone-in-the- 
world baby, and of all the babies she had 
seen she chose him. The little lad never 
tied of the story. One evening, when he 
was nearly five years old, the mother 
asked him if he knew who that little boy 
was. He was compelled to admit he did 
not. She told him it was he, and he was 
elated with the thought that in spite of 
the tremendous competition he had been 
selected. Very shortly afterward, he was 
playing with some children, something 
went wrong and he was blamed. ‘You're 
only ’n adopted boy anyway!” a play- 
fellow jeered at him. Quick as a flash the 
lad replied, “Your mother had to take 
you; but mine”—proudly—“chose me!” 

To the child itself the fact of adoption 
makes no depreciating difference. The 
real parents are unknown quantities, the 
adopted ones are known. If the knowl- 
edge occasions any difference at all it is 
the calling forth of a deeper love because 
of inherent gratitude. 

No one knows who shall be credited 
with the origin of the adoption idea. 
Probably it arose as a logical means of 
meeting a need to shed a sorrow and an 
opportunity to satisfy a yearning. Be- 
cause a baby has such intrinsic signifi- 
cance people do not want a gift of one to 
be temporary or uncertain; they want it 
to be final. An adoption makes it so. 
And crowded years of practice have 
evolved the most desirable methods of 
procedure. 

The first essential is an expérienced 


third person, or set of persons, to make all 
necessary arrangements. Whoever as- 
sumes that position has a grave moral re- 
sponsibility and must fulfill three vital 
obligations: toward the mother, the baby 
and the adopting parents. Everything is 
done for the best interests of all three, but 
the baby is of pivotal and paramount im- 
portance. It is right that it should be so, 
for the children of today are the parents 
of the next generation. 

No better general endorsement for 
adoption procedure can be given than to 
the work done by creditable child-placing 
societies. They exist in each of the large 
cities of the United States, are maintained 
either by the State, by endowment or by 
subscription, and are licensed by various 
State Boards governing child welfare. 

The time is not far distant when it will 
be illegal for adoptions to be arranged 
other than through child-placing societies. 
The enactment of such laws will go far 
toward preventing the haphazard giving 
of children by persons whose experience 
and interest terminates before-their first 
case is completed; but because of the 
large number of successful adoptions ar- 
ranged by competent private workers it is 
highly probable that those laws will be 
often evaded. 


Necessary Secrecy 

The mother invariably receives her 
first shock when she learns that she is 
never to know the name and address of 
the adopting parents and a battle fre- 
quently ensues then and there. She 
argues that if she gives up the baby she 
should see and know the people and their 
home and be satisfied for herself. The 
worker explains the making of those ar- 
rangements to be the very reason for her 
position. She agrees to describe the per- 
sons and their home and to report the 
baby’s progress, and she appeals to the 
mother’s faith in her to do the very best 
for the baby. She knows how keenly the 
mother is going to feel the call of her baby 
and how persistent it will be; and that if 
the mother knows where to find the child, 
the call may some day become too strong. 
The identity of the adopting parents once 
disclosed, the results are disastrous for 
everyone concerned. If an adoption is to 
be arranged, the worker must remain firm 
on that point. 

When the adoption proceeds, a second 
battle is almost always fought in the 
mother’s heart when she must sign 
a relinquishment—and she must do 
this herself. She cherishes a hope that 
something will happen which will enable 
her to keep her baby. She faces the 
choice of having the child cared for—im- 
mediately and permanently, and in a man- 
ner impossible to her at the time—and 
blocking all later claims, regardless of 
what miracles may do for her. No adop- 
tion is legal without the mother’s relin- 
quishment made before a notary or a 
legally authorized person. If later she 
tries to claim her baby and has used a 
fictitious name throughout the proceed- 
ings, she incurs the penalty for perjury. 

Child-placing societies keep a complete 
confidential record for each baby in their 
charge. The father of an illegitimate 
child has no legal claim to it. The child 
bears the mother’s surname. The date of 
birth, all facts in the mother’s history that 
may affect the child and any in the fa- 
ther’s that may be gleaned, are recorded. 
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Feels Good 34 is good 


y or soreness 
and stiffness — congested tissues 
due to exposure or over-exertion. 
Absorbine, Jr. rubbed vigorously into 
the muscles at the sore point will give 
prompt relief. 


agreeable to use, not greasy, and 
with a pleasing odor. Safe to have 
around as it is not poisonous, a pure- 
ly herbal produét. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or postpaid. 
Send 10c for liberal trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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| 
A powerful and effective liniment, | 
| 
243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass, | 
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DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, 
of the Analytie Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
““Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium: Thus Stedman's /« 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished } 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the \ 
\ 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 

TRACE MARE: is on every packet and / 
powder—none otherwise a 
genuine. 25c a packet of b> bad 

nine powders. Your druggist has j os 7 


them, or can get them for you. f a“ Zé 
PREPARED ONLY BY an VY 
al Ee, i 
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Owing to our tremendous 
capacity of more than 
5,000,000 Goop Luck rub- 
bers daily, by far the larg- 
est in the world, we are able 
to announce with pleasure 

The Return of the 

GOOD LUCK Ring 

to the pre-war price 

of 10 cts. per dozen 
without in any way affecting the 
high standard of quality whichhas 
made the Good Luck ring famous 


Order through your dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, we will send you sample doz. 
with booklet, Cold Pack Canning, for 10c, 
or we will mail booklet alone for 2c stamp 





Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Ca 
26 Hampshire St., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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feel fine the baby while in the organization’s care | FAs 
—sickness, treatments, progress and spe- 
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facts of the adoption. 

A normally healthy baby is eligible for 
OR goodness sake, keep your adoption immediately after a negative 
head and nose clear. No- Wasserman test. While from three to 
body can attend to daily duties four months is a popular and satisfactory 
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—— og, oa t erwise That’s his name. He is the hero of 
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| 
Vingie E. Roe’s new story of the | 
One Bad Fault northern mountains, a stirring tale of | 

a girl, a man and a big-hearted dog. 

. : Plattsburg, N. Y. Fuzzyface is one of this author’s mist 

I live away up in the North Country, lovable animal characters. Meet him 
| not far south of the boundary line 
| between New York State and the Prov- in Sunset fo r March 
ince of Quebec, Canada, a land of long 
cold winters and short delightful summers. 
Today we are having.a real blizzard, 
shut in, as it were, from all the world. 
At such times life on the lonely roads 
would be almost unendurable if it were 
not for good reading. Magazines like 
SUNSET are read from cover to cover and 
then passed on to the neighbors. I like 
SUNSET very much, especially the Service 
¥ 4 Bureau, with its reliable reports on con- 
| a * § ditions in various parts of the Great West. 


5 J : th WN. Wy) 9) , Sunset has one bad fault—when read 
ICA IS. UNE SFIOTNCY! | § here in the North it is very apt to make 
It is good health which keeps | J the reader discontented with his lot here 
womanly beauty fresh. Cos- i inthe snow. Having been once privileged 
metics can only hide the traces Phe to visit the Coast the effect on me is even 
of the years in a once pretty |. worse. Give us some more of those . 
face. stories of the great outdoors—real red- ‘ Be prepared to drive of 
: \ enemies to your health by 
Mothers who are still young | blooded ones. Ross Af Mooney. keeping Piso’s handy on 
at the age of forty can teach | - 3 your shelf always read 
their. daughters the value of a | A Plea for Independence me for instant aid i i 
good aperient in keeping the || = Beate pds evi pe 
blush of youth in their cheeks, || Salt Lake City, Utah. i protect both young and 
NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) Ifthe Philippines become an independent old from more serious ill- 
| act pleasantly and naturally to || republic there will be no cause of insurrec- im 6mess. It contains no 
clear the skin of blemishes and | tion, uprising and revolts at all. Tracing f Opiate. Buy Piso’s today. 
preserve a healthful, youthful from the very beginning of our history we a} = 3Sc at your druggist’s 
appearance. never, never, indeed, practised or carried 
out as such against ourselves, and, there- 
fore, we do not know or we are not liable 
as your accusation suggests. We have no 
I. W. W. or Bolsheviki organization” or 
anarchists or bomb plotters in the islands 
as you have here. We want independence 
and liberty because they are our most 














* 2c. box of 
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WwW ideals. We generally believe that inde- 
| pendence is a state of perfect irresponsi- 
y grey bility to any superior; or not subject to 
by virtue ME control, restriction, modification, or limi- 
and yoy Mm tation from a given outside country. Our 
DU Use country must have the right and power ol 

@ establishing the government it thinks 





best for ourselves. — As a matter of fact 
the islanders or natives are most properly 
fit to deal with or to govern their own 
people. ‘’hilippine is for the Filipinos as 
Pres. Win. H. Taft said to the Filipinos. 
Liberty, .s we believe it, is‘ the right of 
person t be free in the enjoyment of all 
his facu! ‘es in all lawful ways to live and 
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ie 3 tO Re ork wh. re he wills to earn his livelihood 
sail or avoc: ‘ion without restraint, coercion, 
: or cont’>! from other outside persons. 
al - One whe ‘s, however, restrained from his 
e-~ ving fmm persona! of individual liberty is not worth 
ral color living if there is no way or mean to get 
out or 2. ay from it. Liberty is the high- 

t bisck, [MM est aim © topmost goal and precious gift 





that Alniighty has given to His human 
creature. Once a child, no matter in what 









tm «nt : 

race he »clongs, comes into existence at 
the sam. time or instance liberty endows 
w York |i or inher «s to him. When he afterwards 
aelp: .! in | is capabie of caring for himself, indepen- 
dent fro: his mother, no human being on 
— HB earth 1 restraint or is entitled to 

—. fH restrain: his liberty except his Creator. 
We are in favor of immediate and com- 
§ plete in’ependence because we are now 


capable of minding our own local affairs. 
So much the better if the U. S. should 







place or put us in possession like she has 
ero of done o: are now doing for Cuba under 
ff the |m_ Americsn protectorate as a matter of 
vale of |My humanity. But, if not, we are going to 





leave that international matter at the 
hand of civilized world or nations. Permit 
me to mention here what President 
McKinley said as to the Filipinos: ‘‘Con- 
gress will provide for the Filipinos a gov- 
ernment which will bring them blessings, 
which will promote their material interest 
§ as well as advance their people in the path 
§ of civilization and intelligence. They will 
be given a government of liberty, justice 
without bribe, education without dis- 
tinction of social condition, and pro- 
@ tection in life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The. American people love 
to be free, and so we, too, love to be free. 
We have been entertained this for cen- 
turies, and we are going to get it till we 
are exterminated in the battle field or if 
there is no more male Filipino who is not 
going to fight for our dear and beloved 
mother Philippine, if need be. 
SANTIAGO AGATON YBoa. 


An “All-Western” Magazine 


Seattle, Wash. 
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ple Allow me to make a few remarks. The 
ae least I can find to say after reading the 
se latest edition of SUNSET is that it isa real 
; aa American” magazine and a “hummer,’ 
1s lle carrying with it an atmosphere of that 
-— part of our great country, the West. 
oday. Each edition is a credit to the splendor 





and significance of its name and_ the 
aim of its staff of writers. 

Tespecially like the free expression of 
Views on interesting, present-day subjects. 
You have my hearty interest and enthu- 
siasm in your efforts to publish a worthy 
and creditable “all-Western” magazine. 
I find it an all round western periodical 
of “par-excellence.” 

Epwin A. Rostnson. 
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WHITE ENAMEL 


The highest grade enamel 


in the world 
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el “This task is a pleasure with jay in full measure” 
I’m happy,” says proud Winthrop Wase. : 
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y WHITE 
ENAMEL 


ets perfectly even 
without a brush mark or ‘lap” 


From kitchen to porch pillars 
your home can be made a bril- 
liant, Justrous, sanitary white. 


And why not, when a white en- 
amel like Kyanize is so easy to 
obtain. 


Use it inside or out,—durable in 
the extreme, it will not crack, 
chip, peel or soften through abuse 
or exposure. 


Its extraordinary spreading capa- 
city enables it to cover more 
square feet to the gallon. 


Leading architects specify Kya- 
nize White Enamel and promi- 
nent painters prefer it. 


Our free booklet, ‘The Inviting Home,” 
illustrated in colors, will tell you much 
that you ought to know about Kyanize. 
Ask for it ona postal. With it will come 
the name of your Kyanize Dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Kyanize your Hoors, turniture and woodwork 
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What ‘s Auto: Intoxication 2 


PROMINENT physician recently said, “All data 

shows that the ordinary individual over-balances 
in favor of proteins by too great a consumption of 
meats.” 


This clogs the system with im- 
purities and often toxein poisons. 


Serious stomach disturbances 
result. 


Include today in your diet 
Nature’s correctives, fruits and 
cereals in their proper propor- 
tions—as are found only in 
Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats. 


In fact, many diseases, includ- 
ing mental and nervous troubles, ‘They promote a natural action 
of the digestive tract, therefore 
eliminating all such poisons that 


lead to Auto-Intoxication. 


are the result. 


But why suffer? 
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~~ Fx TRY BOTH—Less 
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than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 
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“You look as though you'd just been 
unwrapped from the tissue-paper!” 


Is It Simply a Perversity of 

Nature That Some Complexions 
Withstand Whipping Winter 
Winds? Or Have the Favored 
Few a Secret of Their Own? 


g) HE long grey car sped purringly through the 

starlight to where the lights of the Country 

Club glowed warm and inviting. The girl 

threw back her head ecstatically and let the 

crisp, wine-like airstream against hercheeks. 

“Oh, Alan! Isn’t it simply glorious with the wind- 

shield open,” she gasped to the man behind the wheel, 

who bent lower as the car almost doubled its speed. 

“Let’s ride around just a tiny bit more before we go 

in,— it’s too heavenly!” The wind took the words 
almost before they were out of her mouth. 

* * * F * 


A half hour later they burst breathless and glowing 
into the club house, where the roaring fire and gay 
music greeted them cheeringly. In a few short minutes 
they were gliding out on the floor. 

“IL say, Corina,— it was simply ripping—that open 
windshield idea—but didn’t it play merry havoc with 
your complexion? Even my tough old rawhide stings 
like the deuce, while you— you look as though you’d 
just been unwrapped from the tissue-paper.” 

Corina laughed gayly. “You’re a dear to say that, 
Alan,— but it isn’t really me you know,— it’s Hinds 


Cream. It soothes the skin so wonderfully I always put 
lots of it on after motoring. It brings out the natural 
freshness and softness,—that’s all!” 

“As though that weren’t enough,” murmured Alan, 
who held the usual masculine dislike for cosmetics. 
“It makes you look a thousand times better than any 
paint or powder could!” 

On every dressing table where you find the daintiest 
appointments, you also find Hinds Kloney and Almond 
Cream. For the cleverest women realize that natural 
loveliness of complexion has a charm high above all 
others,—andthatthis Hinds Honeyand AlmondCream, 
long famous for its softening and purifying qualities, is 
thesurest wayto askin of pristine freshnessand radiance. 

Delightful coolness is the first sensation when apply- 
ing Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Then follows 
a wonderful healing and softening process—a remark- 
able refining of the skin’s texture which enhances its 
natural clearness. 

May we send you “A Week-End Package” including 
trial sizes Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, both Cold 
and Disappearing Cream, Talcum, Face Powder, Toilet 
Soap? Enclose 50 cents, money order, not foreign 
stamps or foreign money, please. Sample size Cream, 
each 5c. Talc, 2c. Face Powder, 2c. 


A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 


MEN, who scorn the use of a beauty 
lotion, find Hinds Honeyand Almond 
Cream ideal after shaving. Ready to 
use, it heals small cuts and scrapes, 
soothes, cools and prevents chapping. 


HEXDS SS 
K Cerny 
im mene 


Copyright, 1921 A. S. Hinds 





McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, M 
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